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The experiences of Jock Erskine in Bassia, and the sad story 
of Miclika, were so often tlie subject of discussion between 
Gonnod and myself, that it was but natural I should dedicate 
the record of them to him; and, in fact, almost before the 
narrative was begun, I wrote the Dedication, which I now leave 
unaltered, although the great Maestro and noble-hearted genius 
who had kindly promised to compose music for Michka's two 
songs is now no more. 

I have let my pen linger over certain social types and 
details of Russian life because this is the first time that the 
grand monde of Russia has ever been dealt with in English 
fiction; and however unsuccei^sfully I may have performed the 
task, the subject possesses at least the merit, not very common 
in novels, of being new. But " The Limb " is not, strictly 
speaking, a work of fiction : many of the incidents, notably 
the dinotymenf, are absolute facts ; and, as George Sand says 
somewhere about Consuelo — I quote from memory — ** Je 
pourrais dire que ce qu'il y a de plus impossible dans mon 
livre, est precis^ment ce qui s'est pass6 dans la r6alit6 des 
choses." 
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CHAPTER I. 

At a certain not very remote period in our rude island story — 
one assuredly within the memory of men still young — in the 
days when Evans's was the most popular house at Eton, Master 
^V John Ivor Serald David Erskine, commonly called " Jock ** 
Erskine, was the most popular boy at Evans's, which means, in 
other words, that this enterprising youth, nicknamed " The 
Limb " (of Satan, of course, understood), Lad, at the time 
referred to, attained the height of ordinary schoolboy ambition 
— the enjoyment of an undispuied and popular sovereignty over 
his schoolfellows in all matters pertaining to the business of 
pleasure and the doing of fun. 

By what exact means lie had succeeded in reaching this 
dazzling eminence, and whAt plausible claims he could put 
forwutrd to the very enviable and special supremacy alluded to, 
it would perhaps have puzzled even the not unimaginative 
Jock himself to have explained ; for he excelled in no special 
fashion in any of the various forms of sport in vogue at school 
(being a very undistinguished wet-bob, and only really of any 
good at racquets), while, as for his personal attractions — and 
they were many, good looks and a ready wit being perhaps 
among the most conspicuous — ^the like were not sufficiently 
uncommon in the community* which he adorned with his 
presence to alone account for the supreme popularity which 
the Limb enjoyed. 

It was, perhaps, in a great measure, to a certain brilliant 
verve and dash, a generous joyous impetuosity of temperament, 
and, beyond doubt, not a little to the reputatiQu lox V^s^'t^xs^^^^isw 
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mischief and reckless though innocert devilry, which was 
especially his, that he owed his election by the universal accla- 
mation of his schoolfellows to leadership over them. 

are, it must in all fairness be admitted, assuredly 

)leasant things in the world than the life of a boy at 

Harrow, which, indeed, may be said to possess nearly 

sharms of London life while lacking most of its respon- 

Tes and cares. 

They have their clubs — and few in London are more exclu- 
sive than the " Pop *' or the " Philathlet " — and their convivial 
meetings, but are not annoyed with the insipid weariness of* 
balls; they can and do enjoy what Dr. Johnson calls 'Hhe 
endearing refinement " of ladies' society, for there is always — 
and especially during the London season — a plentiful supply of 
the prettiest girls who are seized on half-holidays with a wild 
desire to see their brothef^, without being expected to make 
nonsense serious ; and, finally, they have ready at hand all the 
appliances of luxury essentially necessary to the fine gentleman 
of the present day — their tailors, hosiers, and what not, being 
hardly, if at all, inferior to the best the neighbourhood of Bond 
Street can produce. But there is, of course, a reverse side to 
the brightest shield ; and, although there are many pleasures in 
school-life, there are also certain social duties which must be 
observed, and which are not always perhaps fruitful of joy to 
all concerned. 

Snobbishness, undue pride of birth, rank and social position 
exist but little; toadyism has to await the private tutors to 
see the light ; but cads cannot be tolerated, and in schools like 
Eton and Harrow, where many parents send their sons to make 
gentlemen of them, there are many such. There are boys 
whom self-respect causes us to kick at Eton, as there are men 
whom a proper sense of our own dignity compels us to black- 
ball in London. Both operations are painful to the victim, and 
neither without charm to the pperator. 

The last state of the boys who are sent to school to become 
gentlemen is, of course, worse than the first, and it is well it 
should be so ; but the boy who goes there a gentlemen will 
enjoy himself greatly (if he be one calculated to enjoy himself 
anywhere), will learn a great deal of the world and not a little 
of books, and will come away — certainly a gentleman, and a 
very charming one — with such knowledge of good and evil 
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as will keep him in the ways of honour and out of most 
difficulties, except, perhaps, those arising from extravagance 
and debt. 

Under any circumstances, it is likely that a publiQ «choot 
life would have commended itself to such a frank, healthy, 
joyous nature as that of tile Limb ; but the fact j0 his 
having been left an orphan at a very early age, and without 
brother or sister, to be taken care of by a maiden aunt of most 
depressingly upright principles — ^a lady who might have 
assumed as a motto the famous words of Hugo, slightly altered, 
" Moi seul, et c'est acide ! *' — ^made his school-life all the more 
delightful and precious to him by reason of its contrast with 
the general dreariness of his holiday surroundings. But a few 
words of explanation are here necessary. 

The Limb was (or rather is, for he Btill adorns society) 
the only child of a younger brother of a very undistinguished 
Scotch nobleman, the ninth Earl of Eildrummie, thus being, 
of coxu^se, the first cousin of a gentleman famous for his mis- 
deeds — ^Viscount Melrose, the ninth earl's eldest son. Of that 
highly improper old patrician. Lord Kildrummie, little need be 
said. His lordship was an antique, snuffy, broken-down thane, 
who looked as if he were chief of a clan that had renounced 
the luxury of washing since the battle of Pinkie, but who, 
notwithstanding his mediaeval views as regards cleanliness, 
entertained alarmingly advanced socialistic theories concerning 
the propriety of a general equality of participation in ladies' 
smiles, being indeed an enthusiastic Free-trader in all matters 
pertaining to kisses, while remaining an obstinate Protectionist 
when his pocket was appealed to. An unpicturesqae and 
unsafe ruin was Lord Kildrummie. Some parts of him — 
his hands, for instance, which were, though somewhat ivy- 
mantled, shapely — being indeed still worthy of admiration ; but 
most of the structure, the more important parts, notably his 
head (which had long lost all trace of its original architecti 
design, and become merely the haunt and nest of strangej 
unclean night-birds of fancy) and his heart (the roof of whio 
had been blown off by repeated tempests of passion in early 
youth, and the steps connecting which, with his*now desolate^ 
though never ornate, chapel of principles, had been d<bf&\)XQ^«m 
by fire long ago), having fallen into bucIq. cruinb\\Ti!^4^e»»3 «*^^ 
be whrfJj^ devoid of interest to even ttio Taoa^ ^fiax3L«^aaX» 
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ethic-anti<J[Tiarian, and merely, indeed, bringing to the mind of 
the moralist charitable thoaghts of a mercif ally wielded piokaxe 
and a reverently trundled wheelbarrow. 

ThiA dilapidated demirep, whose most expensive and dia- 
gi*acefiil exploits dated from before the second premiership 
of Sir Robert Peel, was at the time we are now concerned 
witv Jcept by his family in %k desert place apart — a once 
fashionable and still gossipy watering-place in England — ^where 
he lived alone, happy in the society of the local sycophants, 
who, with the generosity common to their class, charitably 
consented to ignore the Pictish uncleanness of this descendant 
of the Mormaors, and wink at the senile improprieties of this 
lodging-house De Lauzun. 

Here, in this place of refuge, his long-suffering wife paid 
him occasional visits, but, as she had two ugly and dowerless 
daughters to find partners for, she did not come often nor stay 
long ; while as for his son and heir, the very exquisite Lord 
Melrose, that young nobleman never saw his father, nor even 
heard of him, from one year's end to the other. 

If it be true,ias Disraeli was never tired of assuring his 
friends, that the disappointed are always young, then Lord 
Melrose (known to his friends as " Tarn ") might reasonably 
count on a prolonged springtime ; for his disappointments were 
perpetual, possibly owing in some measure to the fact that hia 
expectations invariably only began on the farther side of the 
shadowy border-line which is supposed to separate the unlikely 
from the impossible. 

It seemed inexplicable to Tam Melrose — or had seemed so 
at first, and before the whole bitterness of life had been fully 
revealed to his palate — ^that, with his birth, rank, and extrava- 
gant tastes, at least ten thousand a year should not be provided 
for him in some more certain fashion than by horse-racing and 
cards ; and on this primary disappointment were all his others, 
based. On leaving Eton he had honoured the Grenadier 
Guards with his society for two years ; but at the end of that 
• period he had realized the fact that, if he intended succeeding 
in his profession of man of pleasure, he would have to renounce 
soldiering and devote his days and nights to Newmarket, 
baccarat, and the like— the pursuit of enjoyment (in the way 
Tam^understood the game) being a very laborious and exacting 
undertaking for a man who, if he remained quiescent, could 
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not count on more than two thousand poands eomin]^ io^im 
yearly. . . 

So lie retired from the Guards and started a raciDg-stable, 
under the belief — which, indeed, at first seemed to be well 
founded — that trainers may easily be induced to bear all the 
expenses incident to preparing steeds for the winning of races, 
while being perfectly willing* to hand over to others a]^ the 
profits of races won by horses so prepared. 

For a time all went well, but one morning after the Sussex 
fortnight (which had treated him most handsomely), seeing 
breakers ahead. Lord Melrose suddenly left England, removing 
with him his turf gains, which were considerable, bnt leaving 
with his trainer, as a kindly recognition of services rendered, 
the unpaid training bills, which were likewise large, and send- 
ing at the same time a note to his mother in which he explained 
that for some time to come he intended living abroad. 

The countess had wrung her hands and wept, and the 
trainer had used strong language and bought writs; but 
neither the maternal lamentation nor the legal documents 
affected Tam in the least degree, busy as he was in Paris, when 
first his friends heard of him after his departure from England, 
seeing what picquet at five louis a point, played at the Jockey 
Club, could do towards making life more agreeable. 

The experiment proved most successful, and then came a 
period of great splendour for Tam, and of great anguish and 
tribulation to his mother. He plunged most recklessly at 
cards, winning and losing — but at first almost always winning 
— ^immense sums, his high stakes and reckless play in almost 
every gambling nook in Europe, from the Petit Club in Paris 
to the Yacht Club in Petersburg, becoming famous, and, as 
Lady Kildrummie always asserted, wrecking the matrimonial 
chances of the titled but dowerless and unlovely virgins whom 
it behoved her, as their mother, to find mates for. 

" You know very well how heavily weighted the poor girls 
already were by their father's abominable reputation," her 
ladyship had written to her son; "but now that you have 
added to the family disgrace by becoming a professional 
gambler, I quite despair of being able to find a decent husband 
for either of them. Who but a clergyman or rich tradesman 
would care to marry the penniless daughter of a debeuocK^^ 
(even if he be an earl) and the sister of a loVsto^^^^'^ ^^ 
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To which. Melrose had replied, on paper bearing the en-tSte 
of the Yeloz Club, Madrid, " I am qnite ready to give half what 
I have won here this week at beziqne — ^namely, five thousand 
pounds — to any man yon can find (except, as yon say, a parson 
or draper, hien entendu) fool enough to marry either Qrizel 
or Annabella. Give the dear girls my love, and tell them what 
I say." 

The tone of this letter reminds us to note down here a 
deplorable discovery which Tam made just about the time it 
was written (in other words, at the very height of his best 
luck at cards) — a discovery so surprising, so shocking, so 
terrible to him that its immediate effect seemed to be to whip 
up and, as it were, to intensify within him the dare-devil spirit 
of recklessness which had already done so much damage to his 
reputation. 

And this shocking discovery and revelation came to him as 
the result of no careful self-examination, of no deliberate intro- 
spection; it intruded itself on his notice brutally, sprang up 
suddenly before him like some hideous fungus with insolent 
abruptness, and was to the effect that good luck was spoiling 
him, that it was turning his head, that — to borrow a phrase 
from the stable — he couldnH stand corn, or, in other words, that 
he was not thoroughbred ! The insolence, the cynicism, the 
flippancy, the domineering spirit that had come to be part of 
his nature ever since the memorable run of luck at picquet 
in the Rue Scribe, all pointed to the same horrible and only 
possible explanation of the mystery of their existence within 
him — Tie couldnH stand corn. A horse that is underbred cannot 
stand com ; and he was even as a horse so tested, and who has 
failed to stand the test. He was not thoroughbred. Exactly 
how far he was lacking in breeding he did not dare inquire. 
The plain and hideous fact that there existed such a lack of 
breeding in him sufficed, and more than sufficed, for his utter 
misery and anguish, which, indeed, for a time was so exquisite, 
so intense, so bitter, that his mother, or even his aunt Miss 
Grizel Hepburn, would, we think, have accounted it sufficient 
punishment for his misdeeds. But of this aunt it now behoves 
us to say something. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A DiEECT descendant of that wicked Jamie Hepburn — the 
" glorious, boastful, rash, and hazardous " Bothwell, as Throck- • 
morton writes of him to Queen Elizabeth ; " the enemy of all 
honest men," as somebody else foolishly described him ; the 
splendid devil whom Mary Stuart " loved not wisely but too 
well ; " — Miss Grizel Hepburn of Kilspindie, the maiden aunt 
of Lord Melrose and of Jock Erskine, was so hated by all her 
relatives, owing to her. genius for discovering joints in armour 
and implanting therein envenomed shafts, that if her kinsmen 
could have had their way, they, beyond all doubt, would gladly 
have treated her as her ancestor treated Damley, possibly, 
indeed, with even a greater lack of courtesy and consideration. 
That this grim virgin, who was Lord Kildrummie's aunt, and 
so great-aunt of Melrose and of the Limb, escaped such severe 
treatment ; that her impertinent interference and malicious 
mendacity were only verbally resented,— can only be accounted 
for by the fact of her having a thousand a year to leave to 
somebody, and that every member of Lord Kildrummie's family 
fondly hoped that he or she would be the recipient of Miss 
Qrizel's testamentary bounty. All speculation on this point 
was over and done with at the time this chronicle opens, for 
Miss Hepburn had at length, after eighty-six years of cowardly 
malevolence and aggressive self -righteousness, gone to enjoy 
her celestial reward ; but an allusion to " Aunt Grizel's money '* 
had been for two successive generations and more of the 
Kildrummie Erskines the charm to conjure with, the strongest 
card that could be played either as a threat of punishment for 
misconduct or as a promise of reward for well-doing — ^the old 
lady, through sheer malevolence and malice, having herself 
most solemnly and in the strictest confidence assured each one 
of her brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, and cousins, that he or 
she, as the case might be, was the lucky individual whom she 
bad finally chosen to be her heir. 

It had for very many years been an understood thing in his 
immediate family, that Lord Melrose was to inherit the old 
dragon's fortune ; she had, of course, told him and his parents 
so ; but she had done more than this, she had shown her interest 
in him by paying at one time some bills of hia — ^k\i^<^ ^o^i^Ssik 
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the early Grenadier days — and to all who knew how averse 
Aant Grizel was to spending a penny on any one bnt herself, 
this seemed a snre and coxiclnsive proof that Tarn was to be the 
Incky man. That the Limb should live with her, pass, that 
is to say, his vacations, or at least the greater part of them, 
with her, meant really nothing, or at all events wis by no means 
to be interpreted as signifying that she intended leaving him 
a penny. True, Jock was an orphan, almost a panper, and 
Aunt Grizel had been besought with exceeding earnestness 
and pathos by the child's dying mother to look after him ; 
but all this counted for nothing with a woman who took so 
hard and cynical a view of love and affection as did the lady 
of EZilspindie, and who only barkened to one voice — that of her 
own caprice. 

It was understood that Jock was to go into diplomacy, for 
it is believed that attaches can die cheaply in South American 
republics; and with a view to his adopting this career, his 
holidays during many years had been made specially unpleasant 
to him by the constant presence at EZilspindie of persons pro- 
fessing to teach modern languages, prSds writing, and the like ; 
the only result of these studies being that the Limb became 
in due course of time tolerably proficient in French, and, oddly 
enough, in Russian ; for that the lad should devote Inuch of 
his holiday-time to the study of the language of Pouchkin was 
an idea that had at once recommended itself to the amiable 
spinster as offering a form of torture to an English schoolboy 
as novel as it would be efficacious. 

But beyond this holiday housing and worrying of him. Miss 
Hepburn of Kilspindie's interest in Jock did not extend. She 
disliked boys and things boyish, and he was the most boyish 
of all boys ; she had no sense of the ludicrous, while he was 
saturated with it ; and, finally, she was very wise and proud of 
her wisdom and learning (a certain letter of hers in which she 
deplored wk^ she was pleased to term '* the painful loss of ^os 
in the atmoi^here of Eton," having made her famous to all 
the Eton humourists of Jock's time, to whom that wicked boy 
would every now and then gravely read aloud this pathetic 
lament). Whereas he was most sublimely foolish, and by no 
means ill-pleased with the folly which kept smiles on his lips, 
laughter in his eyes, and joy in his heart. So that the care, 
such as it was, which Miss Hepburn of EZilspindie bestowed 
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upon the Limb, did not in any way alarm Lord Melrose and 
his adherents, nor prompt those who believed his lordship to 
be the heir to alter their opinion. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that, but for the insane and 
suicidal conduct of Lord Melrose, the much -coveted thousand 
a year of Aulfit Grizel would have become his. When we use 
such strong epithets as "suicidal " and "insane," we do not allude 
merely to the debts, gambling, extravagance, and debauchery, 
but to a darker, deeper offence — to an enormity far more un- 
pardonable. 

The horse-racing on credit, and the gambling and riotous 
living abroad which had followed these strange exploits on the 
turf, were, of course, most grave offences ; but perhaps in the 
course of time Miss Hepburn of Kilspindie might have been 
induced to pardon these crimes, for they had furnished her with 
pare and precious opportunities for making herself even 
abnormally offensive to many persons — unique chances which, 
of course, as in duty bound, she had eagerly taken advantage 
of. Moreover, like not a few rigid puritans of her sex, the old 
vixen had, locked away in some one of the more remote and 
secret dungeons of that gloomy fortress of a heart of hers, a 
captive sympathy for a roue^ an involuntary admiration for 
some of the more brilliant and graceful evolutions ^of the 
Satanic principle. She had found out the names of the men 
with whom Melrose was gambling, and the names of the ladies 
to whom Melrose was paying court, and she had written to 
them one and all, warning them against her nephew, pointing 
out the usual and necessary pit, and enclosing a few leaflets 
containing minim doses of spiritual exhortation. All this went 
far to reconciling Miss Hepburn of Kilspindie to tha sad back- 
slidings of her nephew Tam ; for it was as manna to h«r hungry 
soul to be thus enabled to wrestle with the pow^ of' evil — 
** girding her armour on," as she described her conduct to herself 
when she dipped her pen in the ink pot to write quires of abuse 
to persons whom she knew nothing about ; " flglwing the good 
fight," as she called it in her hearfc when she savagely licked the 
postage stamps which were to convey these epistolary bombs 
charged with spiritual dynamite into the camp of the enemy — 
and it is possible that, if this prodigal nephew had contented 
himself with merely eating the husks of the Mai^oiSL T>q;s:^^%^ 
company with the swine of the Jockey CVvib, ^tA ^i^&v^ 
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further, he might > haye met with testamentary forgiveness and 
been enriched with the fruits of his annt's post-mortem 
benevolence. 

Bat of all this Melrose knew nothing ; to him it seemed 
as if the breach between himself and his aunt had become a 
yawning chasm which nothing could ever fill up or bridge 
over, and if any one had suggested a reconciliation as even 
a remote possibility he would have treated the snggestion as 
the purest folly. She had written to him and to his friends 
most infamous letters, many signed, but not a few anonymous ; 
and in reference to these he had sent to her some of the most 
nervous and energetic prose at his command. It never occurred 
to him that this vicious-tempered vestal rather admired the 
independent spirit which he seemed to give proof of by abusing 
her, and, in fact, he no more bnsied himself in specolations as 
to what might or what might not be going on in that mythical 
structure, his aunt Grizel's heart, than he did in conjecturing 
whether the wings of a wy verh would be good eating or unicorns 
look well in harness. He had, of course, never really liked her 
— no one bom of woman could possibly have liked her — but, 
although probably ignorant of the remarks of Rivarol on the 
subject, he had instinctively felt it to be wise in this instance 
to let contempt be the most mysterious of his sentiments ; and 
had always, and for obvious reasons, treated Miss Hepburn of 
Kilspindie not only with kindness and courtesy, but even with 
apparent aJGPection. When, however, war was declared, and 
when the making of peace at any future time seemed to him 
not to be within the range of human possibility, then he decided 
to ride rough-shod over all his aunt's most cherished prejudices ; 
to burn his ships, perhaps, but very surely to scorch the old 
lady in this naval conflagration ; to do that which would cause 
her more anguish and shame and anger than whole centuries of 
the most criminal profligacy on his part could bring to her — in 
a word, to become a Roman Catholic. 

The idea was a very great one, but how it ever occurred to 
Melrose has never been satisfactorily explained. To ascribe 
his trip to Rome to the existence of even the haziest doubt in 
his mind as to the sanitary condition of Canterbury, was, of 
course, to all who knew the man, obviously absurd. Doubts 
concerning matters of perhaps less general importance to the 
welfare of the human family — whether, for instance, under 
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certain circumstances, it would or would not be advisable at 
baccarat to draw at five — probably bad, from time to time, 
assailed and perplexed him ; but very certainly no question 
concerning the relative merits of the Boman and Anglican 
Churches had ever even presented itself to the mind of Melrose 
for solution. Indeed, so complete and absolute was his indif- 
ference to all religious matters, both before and after his so-called 
con version, that it is in this very carelessness that we can alone 
hope to find any plausible explanation (save, of course, malice) 
of his conduct ; it being just within the bounds of possibility 
that, as regards religion, Tam may have said to himself, what 
old General Henry did of love, ** Pour le peu que 3 'en fais, ce 
n'est par la peine de m'en passer ! *' 

He liked the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Church, of 
course, because music and mystery amused him; but beyond 
such superficial sensuous sympathy his approval did not go, 
and had his lordship been required to exactly define his appre- 
ciation of the faith into which, to the " endless desolation" and 
*' impotent disdain " of his family, he had been received, it is 
not unlikely that his veMict would have been couched some- 
what in that tone of bland, general recommendation assumed 
by the inventive, enterprising, and cultured chemist or per- 
fumer, when he assures the public, through the medium of the 
advertisement column of the daily press, that his latest con- 
ception in pomade or tooth-powder is " an elegant preparation." 

But if the secession of Lord Melrose from the Church of his 
forefathers can hardly be claimed by the wicked Romanists 
to be their proudest conquest, most assuredly, as an act of 
revenge and malice, it is worthy to take rank with the most 
sublime conception of the resourceful Borgias. We allude 
entirely, of course, to its effect upon his enemy, his aunt — the 
person to annoy whom he had changed the label by which his 
religious indifference might be known ; for, to his father, whom, 
as we have already seen, prudent relatives had withdrawn from 
circulation, it was a matter of not the slightest concern what 
faith or unfaith his son might choose to adopt ; wl^le by his 
mother and sisters the news of his apostasy would, but for the 
sacrifice of all hope in the Aunt Grizel quarter, which they, 
knew, of course, it must entail, have been received almost with 
joy ; for there is a slight relative respectability implied in the 
fact of being converted from anything to aiijt\i\Ti^ ^^^^ — ^^-^^ii^ 
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say, from Judaism to Mormonism — which the previous conduct 
of their son and brother had not justified them in expecting 
him to display. But on Miss Hepburn of Kilspindie — at 
whom, as we know, the blow had solely been aimed — the wound 
inflicted by what, when she recovered her breath enough to 
speak at all, she termed " the perversion to Popery " of her 
nephew, was terrible, and the calamity none the less over- 
whelming because wholly unexpected. 

She had, of course, known that very wicked persons of both 
sexes surrounded her misguided nephew ; she had, indeed, as 
we know, written to many among them ; but never had it 
occurred to her that they might be " Jesuits,*' as she broadly 
termed all Roman Catholics ; that it was not merely the body 
and purse of Tam they were striving to ensnare, capture, and 
bring to ruin, but his soul and eternal welfare ; and it came to 
her as a terrible revelation of the wile and guile of the Scarlet 
Woman of the Seven Hills, that emissaries from the Vatican 
should all this time have secretly been making use of such 
apparently undoctrinal agents as baccarat and 6cart6, to pollute 
and poison the psychic purity of a Protestant peer with their 
pestiferous Popery. 

When she had had time to partly recover from the blow 
dealt to her by the news of the wilful and eternal ruin of Lord 
Melrose, she began at once mentally passing in review all the 
many members of her family — doing her best to come to an 
accurate decision as to the exact person whom it would dis- 
appoint and surprise most — ^people she should leave her money 
to. Miss Hepburn of Kilspindie was far too experienced a 
woman of the world not to be thoroughly well aware that it 
was essentially necessary, in order to create the bitter feelings 
of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, which it was 
her wish that her testamentary disposition should give rise to, 
that her money should be left in the family, willed to some 
member of the family ; for to will it quite away — to some out- 
sider, some hospital, some charity, or what not— would hardly 
be productive of the required bitterness of feeling, since, every 
one being left out in the cold together, there would be no room 
or reason for any very special personal hatred and venom. 
Plainly the thing to do, in order to set all her dear relatives by 
the ears, would be to leave her money in the family ; but to 
some one whom no one could possibly expect her to leave it to, 
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thus creating a focas for family hatred which, she flattered 
herself it would require the soothing power of many long years 
to destroy. So, after mature reflection, she Anally decided to 
leave the famous and much-coveted one thousand per annum 
to her nephew Jock. 

She was certainly not fond of Jock, nor did she approve of 
the way he was spending his time at school — indeed, on the 
very day the news came to her of Tam's "perversion," she 
had been engaged in writing the famous letter to the Limb, 
lamenting that loss of ^^os which she had remarked at Eton — 
bat, then, the very fact of her almost disliking him, and of all 
her relations being well aware of this absence of affection, made 
him the very heir she needed — the one whose good fortune 
would cause the greatest amount of surprise and dismay and 
general ill-feeling in the family. So she made her will, leaving 
all her worldly goods without exception to " my beloved nephew, 
John Ivor Serald David Erskine," free from any condition 
whatever, and to be disposed of and dealt with, as he might 
think fit — the most generous and kind will that a doating aunt 
could possibly make ; and, though there can be but little doubt 
that had time been granted her wherein to turn the matter 
over still more fully in her mind, she would have altered this 
will — perhaps, indeed, have altered it many times-r-no such 
opportunity was afforded her; for Death stepped, in rather 
suddenly one autumn evening, and decided all things worldly 
and for ever for Miss Hepburn of Kilspindie. "II 6tait 
temps!" as the Little Corporal exclaimed, when, from the 
Sparrow Hills, he looked down upon the gilded cupolas of Holy 
Moscow. 



CHAPTER III. 

The lucky change in his fortunes indicated at the close of the 
last chapter, not only, of course, came to the Limb as a great 
and delightful surprise, but equally, of course, altered all his 
plans for the future, enabling him to put aside for ever those 
dreams of successful activity in a diplomatic career which his 
aunt had cherished for him, but which never had beets. dfi»si Xj^ 
the heart of Jock himself. It brought &\t \eiii^\ItL ^SJfiKoi ^^ 
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limits of the possible — nay, even of the likely — the realization of 
his greatest desire, which was to become a soldier; not an 
ordinary kind of soldier, bat a very special kind of soldier — to 
obtain a commission in the Household Cavalry ; and, indeed, so 
constant in his mind and dear to his heart had this thought and 
desire been during all his boyhood, that he had even selected the 
very regiment, the Second Life Guards, which it would, he 
thought, the most completely ** suit his book," as he expressed it, 
to belong to, in the event of any miracle bringing to him money, 
and, with money, freedom of choice. 

He had many friends among the officers of the gallant 
Second, and had spent many pleasant hours with them when 
the regiment lay at Windsor ; and, moreover, he was passionately 
fond of boxing, and had been taught the manly art by a clever 
trooper in this regiment ; so that to the Second he had given 
his heart — ^a liking, indeed, so well known to all his schoolfellows 
that they always spoke of it as ** your regiment " when address- 
ing Jock and referring to this special band of heroes. And 
now, when the contents of Aunt Grizel's will were made 
known to him, it seemed to the enraptured and impulsive Limb 
as if the longed-for miracle had at length, of a very truth, 
taken place, and that he had but to don the helmet and cuirass 
and mount the charger and realize his dream. 

But his aunt, Lady Kildrummie, the long-suffering mother 
of the two unlovely and mature maidens and of the wicked 
Melrose, had succeeded Miss Hepbarn of Kilspindie as the 
Limb's guardian (Kildrummie, the unfit-for-publication, not, of 
course, counting); and as her ladyship had, ever since her 
son's departure from the Grenadiers, been mortally adverse to 
the idea of the army as a career, she at once, on becoming 
acquainted with Jock's military plans, resolutely set her face 
(and a very pretty face it had been about the time Lord 
Aberdeen was Foreign Secretary) against them. 

But although having fully made up her mind that the Limb 
should not join the Second Life Guards — or, indeed, any other 
Guards, as she was at the same time well aware that to prove 
(as, of course, she easily could) to so impetuous a boy as the 
Limb that a thousand a year was far too small an income to 
venture into the Household Cavalry on, would only make the 
stubborn young Scot all the more set and decided in his 
views; she elected to adopt the taxstics of Fabius Cunctator. 



I 
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And thas, while pretending to unwillingly accede to her 
nephew's wishes, she had suggested to Jock that it would be 
well to undertake what our grandfathers called the grand 
tour — Damelj, a ramble through the world — pointing out to 
him that, armed with the proper introductions, he could in 
this way both cultivate his mind and pass his time agreeably 
enongh until the dawning of the happy day when a letter 
or telegram from his watchful aunt should apprise him that 
the longed-for vacancy in his chosen regiment was drawing 

nigh. 

Entertaining as he did grave doubts as to his aunt's good faith 
in the matter of the Life Guards, Jock for a long time hesitated 
to accept the proposition made to him by the countess, fearing 
that in his absence nothing would be done to promote his 
chances of obtaining a commission in his favourite regiment ; 
but finally, concessions on both sides being made, the following 
compromise was come to between nephew and aunfc. 

The first suggestion had been that Jock should make a very 
extended tour, be absent for eighteen months at least, and, 
moreover, be accompanied by a tutor or bear-leader — a certain 
reverend and aged individual, who was sometimes called by 
her ladyship, in moments of great solemnity (though never, 
of course, save in the presence of perfect strangers— of persons, 
that is, who were wholly ignorant of the earl's peculiarities), 
•* Lord Kildrummie's private chaplain," but who in reality was 
merely a retired usher who had prepared Melrose and Jock for 
Eton, and who had in the decline of his life been persuaded 
to take Holy Orders, definitely exchanging the birch for the 
Bible, the grammar for the gospel, that he might benefit by a 
paltry living which was all Lady Kildrummie could find to offer 
the poor man in lieu of endless arrears of salary owing to him 
for tuition in her family. 

To this individual Jock had always entertained the strongest 
objections, and the idea of travelling over any part of the globe 
accompanied by such a bear-leader was quite intolerable to 
the Limb ; so at last it was decided between her ladyship and 
Jock, after much discussion and no little bitterness of speech 
on both sides, that the lad's absence from England should not 
exceed the space of one year, and that he should be alLo^^^ \).^ 
travel alone and be his own master. 

Now, when the counteas and the schooVboy \ia9L «A» \ci^^^ 
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come to this final understanding, the Limb— who remembered 
with satisfaction that he was perfectly capable of passing his 
army examination at a moment's notice with the greatest ease, 
and without any further preparation or study — ^thought at once 
of his cousin Melrose as being the person above all others the 
best able to make his sojourn in foreign capitals agreeable, by 
means of introductions, not only to the most accomplished 
arhitri elegantiarum, but also to the most powerful and fashion- 
able leaders at all the chief seats of re&iement and pleasure 
throughout the length and breadth of the civilized world. For 
at the time we have now reached in our narrative, the wicked 
viscount had been for three years a wanderer over the &ce of 
the earth, for ever on the wing, never for one month at a time 
at any given place (save indeed Paris), and being heard of 
generally from clubs — now from the Yacht Club, Petersburg ; 
now from the Somerset Club, Boston; now from the Veloz 
Club, Madrid; now from the Union Club, New York; — and 
having indeed come, by reason of his restlessness, to resemble 
the man spoken of by Martial — 

"^ Quisquis ublque habitat maxime, nosquam habitat." 

That, in the event of his getting his cousin to provide him 
with a few letters of introduction, his journey through the 
realms of pleasure would be a succession of brilliant triumphf 
the Limb was well aware. And he was equally certain tha 
Melrose would be glad to be of service to him, for Tam an 
he had always been the best of friends, and for the same reaso 
namely, mutual admiration — ^the Limb being vastly proud 
his brilliant, dashing, audacious rake of a cousin, who Ht 
in so magnificent a fashion on so little a year, who had 
resolutely refused to be bullied or dictated to, and who, q 
unaided save by his wit and luck, had become one of the i 
fashionable and famous figures in the most brilliant socie 
the present day ; while, on the other hand, Melrose hw 
found it in his heart to withhold his affectionate and adn 
sympathy from the imp who, by a series of audacious sc 
ranging from arson (for, after reading about Bothwe 
Damley, Jock had, at the age of thirteen, set fire to Kil 
House) to dressing as a nigger and going to Windso 
had so thoroughly jastified his right to the nicknam 
Limb of Satan. 
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Jock, of conrse, liad no idea of wliat part of the world Lord 
Melrose might happen to be in, and he knew of no address 
saye clubs ; but on the evening of the day on which everything 
had been decided between his aunt and himself as regards the 
trip abroad, the Limb wrote a long letter to his cousin, explain- 
ing all things, and addressed it merely to ** Viscount Melrose, 
Marlborough Club, Pall Mall, London," trusting to luck for 
the rest, and deciding to wait a fortnight and then write to 
another club — say the Jockey, in Paris — and then wait, and if 
he got no answer write again to another club in another 
country, and so on, until he should at length run him to earth. 

But his first venture was successful, and before the 
fortnight was out the Limb, just on leaving Eton, got the 
following : — 

" Buda-Pesth, Thursday. 

" Mt dear Jock, 

"Wessex sent me on your letter from the club. 
Believe me, I am heartily glad to hear of your good luck, and 
all you tell me about your plans interests me greatly. Of 
course I shall be delighted to be of service to you in any way 
I can, but we must have a long chat together. I shall be 
passing through Paris on my way to Deauville in the early 
part of August, and you'd better run over and see me there. 
Paris, of course, will be empty then, but I dare say you won't 
mind that. I shall be staying at 198, Avenue Gabriel, arriving 
on the night of the 5th, and leaving on the night of the 7th. 
^ '* Ever affectionately yours, 

^ "M. 

" P.S. — It is just possible I may ask you to do something 
for me in Petersburg when you go there." 

r The joy which filled the heart of the Limb on the receipt of 

these lines was great indeed, and for many reasons, not the 
least delightful being the general tone of the letter, the calm, 
matter-of-fact way in which Melrose seemed to take it for 
granted that now at length he, the Limb, was his own master, 
and could do and go and come as he liked — ^run over to Paris, 
for instance, for a few days, just as if he were merely going up 

I to Lords or down to Winchester for the cricket match. 

And Jock decided within himself that it ^\i<^\v\dL \xA'^^^\^ 
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so ; that now that he was leaving Eton (alas ! alas ! ihere was 
the wrench), that now that he was about to begin the world 
in earnest, he would become a man and his own master at once, 
and for no space of time allow his lights — ^which in his esti- 
mation were both numerous and brilliant — to be hidden beneath 
the clumsy bushel of hobbledehoy hood. He would not breathe 
a word of Tarn's letter to his aunt, but he would so pre-arrange 
matters privately that when the time should come for him to 
meet Lord Melrose in Paris, he could run over there and see 
his cousin without let or hindrance from any one. 

But if Jock looked forward to this meeting with feelings of 
pleasure, Lord Melrose also regarded the coming event with 
much satisfaction ; for, truth to tell, many and divers causes, 
all tending more or less to mature and somewhat sadden the 
voluptuary, had of late years made their influence felt. Of 
course the constant excitement day and night of the life he 
had been leading for the past few years began at length to have 
an appreciable effect upon his lordship — to fatigue him ; then 
the terrible discovery already alluded to, relative to his in- 
ability to stand com, had wounded him in the most vital part — 
dealt him a blow from which he probably never entirely 
recovered. Finally, it must in all fairness be admitted that 
that feeble, flickering, morbid spirit of sentimentality which 
not unfrequently, in some hypersensuous natures such as his, 
comes in arm-in-arm with satiety, had, since his reception into 
the faith of Rome, not been combated, but rather intentionally 
fostered by the officers of that Church, who were well aware, 
of course, that there are very many longer ways to heaven % 
than the steeple-chase course which leads across card-tables, 
over dice-boxes, and thax)ugh boudoirs. So far, however, this 
languid sentimentality had, in his lordship's case, manifested 
none of the symptoms of repentance which the holy men so 
eagerly longed to see; but, then, Tarn had the complaint but 
mildly. 

The more serious thoughts of Lord Melrose turned, indeed, 
rather towards Westminster than in any more distinctly 
celestial direction, and he had actually one night, while Kosita 
Mauri was dancing in lia Korrigane, dedicated ten precious 
minutes of his vice-comital existence to wondering whether, 
in the event of his finally deciding to reform and become one 
of the permanent bores of his country, he could find a sufficient 
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number of voters in his native land imbecile enoagh to send 
bim to yawn for tbem at St. Stephen's. 

And these reflections bad led bim by degrees to tbink of 
bis race and of bis country. First of all, of bis family and 
of tbe only member of it (except, of course, bis mother) whom 
be could imagine himself ever really liking — his cousin Jock — 
and of bow whether now that this bold laddie bad inherited 
from tbe grim lady of Ealspindie it woald not perhaps be as 
well for him, Melrose, to leave to bim tbe large sum he had 
amassed by bard labour at baccarat, 6cart^, and the like, thus 
making the Limb really a man of fortune, and enabling him 
to become at once powerful and useful ; then of his country, 
of bis native land, to the sporting resources of which he was 
indeed devotedly attached, and of the deplorable oversight of 
which Providence had been guilty in not putting Scotland just 
beyond the Bois de Boulogne ; then of tbe sad degeneracy of 
his fellow-countrymen, as plainly shown by the little love the 
Kildrummie tenantry bore his father and himself — a lamentable 
absence of afEection for individuals whom they only knew as 
extortioners, which made Melrose feel that that devotion to 
their nobles which had so distinguished the Scottish people 
in former times was now fast dying out, if indeed it were not 
already wholly extinguished, and that that glorious spirit of 
self -sacrifice to which so many of tbe old homely ballads so 
toucbingly allude, bad gone to join tbe dodo, velvet waistcoats, 
and the Papal Supremacy, in Great Britain, as things of the 
remote past. 

'^ * Alake the day I ' quo' the cummer, 

* Alake the day I ' quo' she, 

' He's fled awa' to bonnie France, 

Wi' nought but ae pennie ! ' 
* We'll sell a' our com, cummer, 

We'll sell a* our bear, 
And we'll send to our ain lord 
A' our sett gear I '" ^ 

** Show me such a cummer now ! " murmured Tam to him- 
self, with tears in his voice, as he wended bis weary way from 
the foyer de danse to tbe Rue Scribe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was a remarkably hot day, even for an Angast day in Paris, 
the one which, at its noontide, saw the meeting between the 
two kinsmen — ^the volnptuary and the tyro — Tam and Jock, 
names which, by the way, may perhaps recall to those familiar 
with Scottish history, a famoas remark made by James YI., 
who, knowing well the great ability and " pawkiness " of two 
noble ancestors of the very gentlemen we are now introducing 
to our readers, is reported to have exclaimed, "Lord, hand 
a grupp o' me I If Tam o' the Cowgate's son marry Jock o' the 
Sclait's daughter, what will become o' me ? " 

The Limb, with a discretion which did him credit, had 
written a week before his arrival in Paris to the address in the 
Avenue Gabriel, informing his cousin of the day and hour of 
his projected visit ; and he had himself taken care to reach the 
French capital forty-eight hours before the day appointed, 
being anxious to avoid shocking his cousin's delicate and 
unstrung nerves by any boisterous enthusiasm which the 
sparkle of the Ville Lumtere might perhaps awaken in his 
hitherto fog-chilled heart ; instinctively conscious as he was, 
even at this early stage of his career, that a thorough knowledge 
of Paris — ^real if possible, but at all events apparent, and not of 
its public monuments of course, but of its atmosphere — is the 
essential and necessary A 6 C of all persons who would aspire 
to any authority in the world of fashion and taste. 

The spectacle which presented itself to the eyes of the Limb 
when Dawson, the viscount's trusted valet, ushered the lad 
into his master's presence, was, indeed, a curious one. The 
room was a large, lofty, and beautifully furnished salon, the 
decorations of which were in strict accordance with those 
special canons of taste which found favour in the eyes of Louis 
the Well-beloved ; and as Melrose happened to be one of those 
very rare amateurs of historical upholstery who possess any 
really profound and serious knowledge on the subject of their 
special hobby, everything in the Apartment was both genuine 
and admirable ; and the very atmosphere of the room — save for 
the jarring and discordant nineteenth-century note, for which 
the man reclining on the sofa and the woman seated near him 
were responsible — seemed charged with the subtle perfume of 
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the Pare aax Cerfs. The four windows, giving on to a broad, 
flower- enonmbered balcony, well shaded by spacious snn-blinds, 
were all wide open ; in the near distance the noise of a hand- 
organ, grinding out " Les Djinns," from the Premier Jour du 
' Bonhettr, came in alternate groans and whines through the 
heat-hushed, dusty August air, screwing itself in detached 
fragments of discord into the tortured tympanum of the 
listeners ; and by one of these windows sat a friar, dressed in 
the picturesque and for-ever-to-be-reverenced habit of the 
Franciscan Order, apparently engaged for the time being in 
no more lofty spiritual exercise than watching Lord Melrose 
smoking a cigarette and having the nails of his left foot 
polished. 

Almost as bare as Hassan in ** Namoana " — ^his nudity, indeed, 
only relieved by a very negligently adjusted dressing-suit of 
black and gold brocade ; his tired, blue-grey, blood-shot eyes 
gleaming, through reddened, swollen lids, from beneath a tangled 
mass of straw-coloured hair, which curled like the locks of 
Medusa around his pale, wan face — a face prematurely old and 
wizened, seared and seamed, in many an anxious night-long 
vigil, by the burning fingers of the gambling fever — ^grey- white 
as the face of one dead, the ghastly hue being all the more 
strongly accentuated by the thick coating of poudre de riz 
which he had applied to his chin and cheeks after shaving and 
had not yet removed ; — Tam Melrose lay languidly back on a 
sofa, which had once been honoured with the precious weight 
of La du Barry, smoking a cigarette, one stockingless foot care- 
lessly thrust into a Turkish slipper, and the other, perfectly 
bare, reposing in the lap of a young and rather pretty German 
woman, dressed in black and wearing her bonnet. She, bending 
over the shapely limb thus confided to her, gazing at it, indeed, 
anxiously, through gold-rimmed spectacles, as one inspecting 
some rare and priceless gem, polished, polished, and again 
polished, with minute and dainty care, every separate nail, - 
chipping off a minute fragment of skin here, filing and rounding 
a comer there, and proving by the great diligence and con- 
scientiousness with which she practised her art, that in 
entrusting her with the care of his feet. Lord Melrose had not 
misplaced his confidence. 

To Melrose (with the sole exception, of course^ oi t\i'^ ^Vxaa 
when card-playing began, or in other wordB, \m&\ii<^^^ ^^ xcLoeJ^ 
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important ^hoar in each three or four days of his existence was 
the solemn and almost sacred one in which he abandoned his 
feet to the care of his pedicure; and no matter where he might 
happen to be living — ^New York or Constantinople, Petersburg 
or Madrid — nothing was ever allowed to interfere for one 
moment with this most serious operation : the trimming and 
polishing beginning at once on the arrival of the pedal curator 
and physician — even in the presence of an Ambassador or 
Archbishop, even at the risk of keeping a Royal Highness 
waiting. 

When the Limb was announced, the Franciscan rose to take 
his leave; but Melrose, watching one particular nail with 
special interest, moved not at first. 

"I will leave the crucifix here, milord," murmured the 
man of God, raising something to his lips and kissing it. 

Tam glanced up, and saw the friar about to place the holy 
symbol on the table. 

" Not there ! not there ! " he called out hastily in French, 
suddenly extending his hand, and thereby making an involuntary 
spasmodic movement of the leg, which nearly caused the woman 
to cut his foot. " Give it to me." 

Then, as the Franciscan gave him the crucifix, Tam glanced 
at his cousin, and smiled recognition and welcome, saying in 
English, " How are you, dear old boy P Glad to see you ! " 
Then, explaining and showing the crucifix in his hand, he con- 
tinued, " Damn it ! He was going to put it down there on my 
betting-book, and it's blessed ! " 

Before the Limb (who perhaps never before in his life had 
lost his presence of mind) could recover from the utter 
astonishment and paralyzing bewilderment into which what 
he saw and heard had plunged him, could say a word — could, 
indeed, no more than extend his hand and grasp his cousin's — 
Melrose had resumed, this time speaking in French and 
addressing the Franciscan. 

"This is my cousin, of whom I spoke to you, Brother 
On^sime ; so you had better leave us now. Thanks for the 
crucifix; my man will tell you how much we can spare just 
now, but, as I told you, I'm afraid you came a little too late 
to-day, for he tells me Monsignor Richardson has been here 
already and taken most of our spare money." 

** Ah ' " began the friar. 
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"Bat Dawson will tell yon," intermpted Lord Melrose; 
"and if I win at Deanville, as yon know I generally do, I 
shan't forget yon. Now, bless me and go." 

And so saying, bis lordsbip leaned over tbe sofa, holding 
bis lighted cigarette far away, and bowed bis bead as tbe^man 
of God raised his hand and mnrmured the benediction, Tarn 
tbe while keeping his eyes narrowly fixed on the hands of tbe 
chiropodist, who, bending her head still further down — possibly 
to hide a smile — continued her minnte and delicate manipulation 
of his foot. 

How, by what miracle, the Limb restrained himself whfle 
the Franciscan was in the room, tbe lad himself never knew ; 
but hardly bad the door of the salon closed behind the friar 
than Jock, his benumbed senses suddenly awaking to tbe 
grotesque absurdity of tbe situation, threw himself forward 
quite helpless on a couch, in the attitude of one beseeching 
mercy, and writhed in an agony of laughter. 

Had Jock's merriment been less violent, less uncontrolled, 
it is likely that such a boisterous display would have been 
regarded with the most grave disapproval by the very cynical 
and rather melancholy viscount ; bat the sight of tbe lad lying 
prone on the sofa in convulsions was too much for the good- 
humoured Tam, who, after a moment, was forced to lie back 
and join in tbe laughter, moved thereto merely by tbe absurdity 
of the boy's appearance on tbe couch opposite, his hilarity by 
no means being excited by any consciousness of anything 
ludicrous having taken place. 

" Forgive me, Tam ! Do forgive me ! " gasped Jock, coming 
to, staggering to his feet, coming up to where his cousin lay, 
and speaking between ill-suppressed spasms of merriment. 
'*I — I — beg — your pardon — ^but that — ^monk — ^your bare — 
leg, that — that— — " And he was off again, turning abruptly 
away to the window and hiding his face between his two hands 
as he stood there shaking with laughter. 

"What the deuce is it, Jock?" inquired Melrose, laughing 
in sympathy. **Have you never seen a Franciscan friar 
before? They're splendid fellows." Then, after a pause, 
" I say, don't make such an awful row, that's a good boy ; 
you'll make this woman laugh and she'll cut my foot." 

The possibility of such a catastrophe, and perba»^% ^^'^ 
something in tbe tone of his couBin^a 'volc^, \>tcsvx.^\» ^ci^^^ 
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hysterical hilarity to a close, and, coming np to where his 
lordship lay, he again apologized. 

'* Forgive me, Melrose; Tm really ashamed of myself • 
You must think me an awful fool ; but that bare leg of yours 
— your foot in that woman's lap Does she speak 

English ? " 

"Wot a word; she's a German woman — very clever — the 
best I've had, except one in Vienna." 

" Bather pretty too ! ** remarked the Limb. 
Melrose looked at him and grinned. " Is she ? I've never 
noticed her. What the deuce do you know about pretty 
women P " 

Jock laughed, and evaded the question by putting his hand 
on an open cigarette box lying on the table and inquiring, 
"Can I have one of these P " and then, without waiting for 
an answer, he took and lit one. 

" How you've grown, Jock ! " exclaimed Melrose, looking 
at the slender, graceful figure of his cousin. " How long is it 
since I've seen you P " 
" Two years." 

" So long as that ! Two years ! Gad ! how time flies ! " 
Then, after a second, "Do you know, Jock, I think you're 
growing to look like what I was." 

The Limb bowed with an easy grace worthy of young De 
Fronsac. 

" Thanks, Tam," he said ; " you couldn't pay me a higher 
compliment : " which remark had a value rare enough in 
flattery — that of truth ; for that Melrose had been, at the age 
of two and twenty, one of the smartest men in town, is a fact 
well known. 

" How old are you, Jock P " 
" Eighteen and a half." 

" Eighteen I " echoed Tam, and then murmured in a lower 
tone, " how delightful ! " and he sighed, for the sight of his 
cousin brought back to him memories of the old days of long 
ago, when he was an innocent and blushing boy in the 
Grenadiers. 

But the sentimental retrospection of the viscount was here 
interrupted by the pedicure, who, having given one last polish 
by way of a caressing farewell, put a slipper on his lordship's 
foot, her task completed. 
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"Thank you," said Melrose, removing his foot from the 
woman's lap and cnrling it up under him on the sofa. 
"Dawson will tell you about coming down to Deauville; I 
shall need you there in a few days." 

" Ob, of course, my lord ; the races destroy the feet." 

And then, gathering together into a small hand-hag the 
dainty implements essential to her useful art, the chiropodist 
made a low obeisance, which included Jock in its Teutonic 
clumsiness, and wishing his lordship a good morning, withdrew 
to be remunerated by the all-wise Dawson in some remote 
chamber of the apartment. 

"Now sit down there, Jock, and tell me all about my 
loving family. They've been abusing me as usuaI, I suppose — 
the girls, of course, I mean." 

" No," replied the Limb ; " I haven't heard them say any- 
thing about you lately." 

" I'm astonished ! " sneered Melrose. " I sent Annabella 
a very pretty bracelet from Vienna the other day, and I've 
always noticed that the more I do for them the more they 
blackguard me — ^not that it makes the slightest difference to 
me, of course ! " 

One of Tam's many harmless self-deceptions was to the 
effect that he was the most admirable son and brother, whose 
extraordinary kindness and forethought for the welfare of his 
sisters and mother had invariably been met with the most 
base ingratitude on their part. And, indeed, it was the know- 
ledge that this was his way of looking at the matter which 
enraged the Ladies Annabella and Grizel, and, to some extent, 
their mother the most ; for they, of course, held, on their side, 
that, far from owing Lord Melrose any debt of gratitude for 
the occasional cheques and pretty presents — ^the last-named 
evidences of affection always looking suspiciously as if they 
had been bought for some lady who had declined them, and 
had only been sent on thus by Tam to his sisters as a last 
resource — they owed to him a vast amount of wholly unmerited 
disgrace, and, to a very great extent, this intolerable weight 
of celibacy which, month by month, now was becoming more 
fruitful of hideous possibilities. 

And, indeed, although, as in most vexed questions, there 
might doubtless much be found to say on both sv.d^*&^ ^^ \& 
likely the ladies on the whole were laore Vwa^S.^^^ \sx ^^vc 
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complaints than was Melrose in his ; for his most ardent and 
liberally paid admirer oonld hardly have denied that the 
career of his lordship, from Eton to the last gambling-table 
he might have honoured by his punting, had been, as the great 
Conservative chief said of that of Sir Robert Peel, *^ one long 
Appropriation Clause." 

" Of course I know my mother is well, God bless her ! " 
continued Melrose. '* I found a letter waiting for me at the 
Jockey, last night. She's a brick, Jock." 

" Yes," assented the Limb. 

He liked his aunt very well ; she was certainly a great im- 
provement on the awful woman who had lamented the lack of 
^^os at Eton and left him the thousand a year ; but Lady Kil- 
drummie had not sympathized with him concerning the Second 
Life Guards ; and so it was that, when called upon to acclaim 
his aunt a brick, he responded, indeed, to the invitation, but 
he did so without enthusiasm. 

" What's all this she writes me about your wanting to join 
the Second Life Guards? You surely can't be such an ass, 
Jock P " 

**It's quite true," replied the Limb, colouring. "I don't 
see why I'm an ass ; I rather counted on you to support me." 

Melrose laughed. " Did you ? Silly boy ! What good 
can my support do you, I should like to know P You're your 
own master now, or soon will be, and can do as you like. But 
my mother's of course opposed to it, and of course she's right. 
She knows the ropes thoroughly." 

" Why is she right P " inquired Jock. 

But Melrose answered the question by another. " And 
why on earth the Second Life Guards P If you must go 
soldiering, why not choose some decent regiment — more 
serious and quiet, I meanP You won't find the dibs go far 
under any circumstances, Jockie, believe me ; and it will take 
you all your time to keep your head above water in any 
smart regiment, even if it's a quiet one; the rich cads have 
made them all so expensive nowadays. But if you are really 
serious, and are going in for the Victoria Cross and West- 
minster Abbey, and all that kind of thing, why not try some- 
thing like the Forty-Second P " 

" Who'd walk when he can ride P " exclaimed the boy, with 
a gesture of great magnificence. 
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^* That's absurd I " qttietly rejoined Tarn, who, like a ^eat 
many reckless men, invariably counselled measures of great 
prudence. *^ Of course, if you've made up your mind to make 
a d — d fool of yourself, my boy, I can't help it ; but in that 
case you mustn't look for my support, as you call it — that's all. 
Hand me a cigarette, please, and a light." 

** Why are you so against the Second P " inquired the Limb, 
after a slight pause, striking a wax match and giving it to his 
cousin, who was lying on his side on the sofa, with the unlit 
cigarette in his mouth, waiting. 

" I'm not the least in the world against the Second, my 
dear boy, any more than I'm against the First or the Blues," 
replied Melrose. " They're all three capital regiments, in their 
way, and I know some first-rate chaps in all three — really men 
of .birth and breeding, I mean; but they're the exception. 
You ought to have brains and refinement enough yourself to 
see that the Household Cavalry, on the whole, is terribly rowdy 
—full of rich parvenus, whose grandfathers would have been 
glad to get up behind your grandfather's carriage, for example ; 
extraordinary creatures, coming from all sorts of odd places, 
with plenty of money, made by their people in all sorts of odd 
ways; the class of animal described by Oaida as the heau 
sahreur and dandy. You know the sort — Eton's full of them." 

Jock nodded. 

** Scores of such men join the Household Cavalry merely to 
try to get into society, and you can easily imagine that such 
people are not very pleasant companions I " 

"But," began the Limb, who felt the truth of what his 
cousin was saying, but who was determined to stand up for his 
favourite regiment quand meme. 

But Melrose motioned him to be silent, and continued^ 
" Shut up, and listen to me !j" he said. •* If you know anything 
about the Household Cavalry, you must know that what I say 
is true. It wasn't always so, I believe; but it's certainly so 
now, and getting worse every day, I hear. If you like such 
people, tant mieux ; I don't. Then, of course, there's the extrava- 
gance. People of that class, of course, as a rule, have lots of 
money, and would lead a boy like you into no end of trouble at 
once. You'd be in the Bankruptcy Court in a year, Jock." 

'* Not I ! " exclaimed the Limb. 

"Yes you would/' insisted Tam. '* A.\\oy» xdl^ \»o >2t^TSK.\ . 
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know better. Of coarse, they'd probably be glad enougH to 
lend you their money; bnt that wouldn't make matters any 
better, for it's fatal to borrow money — that is, money you intend 
to and can repay — except either from men who are thorough 
cads, with no pretensions to be anything else, or else, of course, 
from just the opposite sort — ^the thoroughbred ones, I mean. 
Any borrowing between these two opposite poles will get you 
into all sorts of scrapes, my dear boy, believe me. They won't, 
perhaps, want the money back ; but they'll make you pay in 
all kinds of infernal, fashions. No," continued his lordship, 
after an almost imperceptible pause, '^I shoald never recom- 
mend a poor man joining the Hoasehold Cavalry, except with 
a view to marrying from it ! " 

" What ! " exclaimed Jock. 

" Marrying from it ! " repeated Melrose, laughing. " Women 
with money, I mean, of course. The uniform, and all that, is 
an immense attraction to American ladies and the Manchester 
and City people; and then the display at the wedding — ^the 
men from your troop, and all that kind of thing — is always a 
very strong card to play with women of a certain class. Perhaps 
you've got that in view, Jock P " 

The Limb shook his head. " I never heard of such a thing 
in my life. Tarn ! " he exclaimed, laughing. " You've got the 
most extraordinary ideas of any chap I ever met I " 

" Now, if you'd had any money, I should have recommended 
my old corps," continued Lord Melrose. " It's so different in the 
Guards ; we won't stand cads there, you know, and if by any 
chance one strays in, it's made so hot for him that he soon 
disappears. You can never do better than the Grenadiers ; 
but, of course, under the circumstances, all that doesn't con- 
cern you." 

" No," said the Limb ; " for me it's the Second or nothing. 
But auntie says there's such a lot of chaps ahead of me that I 
shall have to wait centuries for a vacancy." 

Melrose laughed. " Did she P " he exclaimed. " And did 
you believe her P " Then, as Jock hesitated, his lordship con- 
tinued, " Ah ! I thought not I Not quite such a fool, are you, 
Jock ? You know very well, I dare say, that it's only a question 
of the most paltry influence. I could have you gazetted at 
once, if you'd passed your examin^ition^ and Q/ll that sort of 
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" Could you ? " cried the enraptured Limb. " Oh, Tain, 
I thought so I I felt it ! I knew it I " 

And then, eagerly, hurriedly, and enthusiastically, the lad 
began explaining, arguing, pleading, trying in every way in his 
power to persuade the languid voluptuary to help him. And 
as Melrose, his cigarette in one hand, and in the other holding 
the crucifix with which he carelessly tapped his leg, lay on the 
sofa, looking at the flushed, eager, high-bred face of his young 
cousin, noticing the graceful gestures of the arms, the slender, 
strong, supple, aristocratic figure, — suddenly a ghost, weighed 
down with a burden of unshed tears which never now could 
&11, the spectre of what might have been, came to him, and, 
sitting down in the desolation of the cynic's heart, pointed to 
the youthful enthusiast and whispered, '* Tarn Melrose ! Do 
you not know me ? Do you not hear me P Do you not see 
me ? It is I ! " 

But, alas ! the flattering phantom lied, as all flatterers, 
even spectral ones, are apt to do ; for there was, indeed, a great, 
a terrible difPerence between the Limb as he was and anything 
his lordship ever could have come to be — the difference 
existing between a bottle of Yquem of '34 and a bowl of 'petit 
hleu ; Jock being the Lur Saluces, and Tam the contents of the 
saladier, 

" And so," said his lordship to him at length, when there 
came a pause in the fervid eloquence of his young cousin, 
^ notwithstanding all that IVe said, all that you must know 
yourself, in fact, you still think the Household Cavalry will 
suit you P " 

"I do!" 

'* Tons les go&ts sent dans la nature ! " exclaimed Melrose, 
yawning and rolling over on to his stomach in sheer laziness. 

" Of course," replied the Limb, laughing. " George the 
First liked bad oysters I " 

Then breakfast was announced. 



CHAPTER V. 

•* Come, come 1 " said Melrose, rising languidly from the sofa and 
putting one hand affectionately on the boy's shoulder, while witk 
the other he carefully placed the cruci&x on \^^ xd^Ti^^^'^H!^^. 
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*' I see yon're as obstinate as any of ns. Ton don*t mind my 
breakfasting like this, do yon P I shan't dress till later." 
Then, raising his voice, ** Dawson ! *' 

The man emerged from the bedroom. 

" Yes, my lord." 

*' If any one calls, I'm not at home, remember." 

** Very well, my lord," 

Then Melrose, putting his arm around the would-be Life 
Guardsman's neck, led him to the dining-room. The breakfast 
which Melrose had had prepared was, at first sight, an extra- 
ordinary one for such an experienced gourmet to have ordered 
in the month of August ; but Tam, like many gamblers, could 
always in the morning fearlessly count on the sympathetic 
co-operation of his gastric vigour unimpaired (** appetite" is far 
too abrupt and bald a word to adequately represent the complex 
sentiment which impelled the fork to mount for the first time 
in the day to his lordship's mouth), and, moreover, he had a 
theory of his own (which pliant medical men whom he had 
consulted on the subject had in a measure approved of), to the 
efEect that he, being even as a locomotive always going at 
express speed, plenty of fuel, or in other words food, and of a 
specially calorific quality, it was essentially necessary for him 
to be provided with, in order to keep up the required steam. 

There are certainly few things more eloquently indicative — 
and in the most trustworthy and even unfailing fashion — of the 
real temperament, habits, and character of a person than the 
food he eats; no more reliable index to the reality which a 
specious hypocrite may hide away in his bosom can be found 
than the one offered in the provisions, solid and liquid, which he 
submits to the approval of his digestive organs ; and a dinner, 
from egg to apple, is but one vast panorama of revelations of 
the past, present, and even of the future, of the unsuspicious 
individual who has ordered it solely for his own benefit and 
consumption — always provided, of course, in the first place, that 
the person under observation be a free agent, one at liberty 
in every way to follow the dictates of his own fancy, fearless 
of dyspeptic contingencies, unfettered by any pecuniary con- 
sideration, unrestrained by any medical veto ; and in the second, 
that the observer be a shrewd student of men, one whose 
experiences of life have taught him to read between the sauces, 
and rightly interpret the trumpet-tongued evidences submitted 
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to him from soup to coffee. ** Tell me wliat you eat, and 1*11 
tell you what you are," might with great propriety be adopted 
as a new edition of the time-honoured '*Dis-moi qui tu hantes 
et je te dirai qui tu es ; " and, while " here in this body pent," a 
man's tastes and theory of life may very generally be discovered 
by observing the kind of mortar he makes use of to fortify the 
pent-house. 

Without being quite so iconoclastic as the famous chemist 
and physiologist Claude Bernard, who ruthlessly assures us 
that " love is an affair of nutrition,*' we would suggest that it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the revelatory powers of the 
most simple article of food ; while, when we reach aliments 
requiring some special care and forethought in their preparation 
— ndishes which a sour and stem anchorite might perhaps 
classify as luxuries — their tell-tale properties, their lamentable 
loquacity and absolute want of discretion, are scandalous and 
even terrifying. 

To say nothing of the vast and sombre army of liquids, each 
one of which is Satanic, from maddening brandy to paralyzing 
tea, what mother, we would ask, in whose bosom lurks any 
semblance of concern for her daughter's matrimonial felicity, 
would surrender her to the care of a man who habitually 
partakes of so calorific, one might almost say combustible 
(though, alas ! delicious), a dish as SoTnard a VAmericaine ? for, 
if it be true that he who drinks beer, thinks beer, a fact no less 
humiliating to our carnal envelope is it that he who habitually 
eats Crustacea is but too apt to commit Crustacea, and even the 
comparatively harmless bisque has before now been the cause 
of the hurried intervention of the Queen's Proctor. What 
number of tomes would be required to contain even a brief 
summary of the iniquities of which truffles have been guilty ? 
How many a fair young life has been hopelessly wrecked by 
Ecrevisses a la Bordelaise ? and what plea, think you, will avail 
the oyster on the Last Day ? 

Now, the breakfast provided by Lord Melrose for his youthful 
cousin was no exception to the rule of significance which we 
have alluded to, and was as indiscreet and eloquent as his worst 
enemy could have wished ; but to the uncivilized Limb, who 
had neither experience to see nor stomach to understand, the 
fragrant oracles placed on the table before him were dumb^ 
BO far as their moral teaching was concerned., \k», 'W3'^^Sk.^> 
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contenting himself merely with the delicious meaning lying so 
apparent on their surface — ^his attitude towards these sermons 
in sauces bearing, indeed, a striking resemblance to the one 
assumed in relation to the riverside primrose by the short-sighted 
boor immortalized by Wordsworth. 

The repast began with an act of insolent bravado — the 
gauntlet thrown into the very face of public opinion — Omelette 
aux Monies ; which, being interpreted with the context or, in 
other words, the existing circumstances, meant, " I can't help 
it — I don't care — ^you may think what you please." The presence 
of such a dish at such a time of year on the table of a man like 
Melrose, was in the highest degree unseemly ; and, although the 
peccant mussels were the merest adolescents, and nestled as if 
joyfully in the rough yet tender ovarious nest so delicately 
provided for them, no one who had his lordship's moral welfare 
at heart, and who read the lesson aright, could surely have failed 
to breathe a sigh even while consuming the succulent challenge. 
With the succeeding dish, however, came a half -whispered 
promise of better things, a hint of possible regeneration implied 
in the love of the pure and simple which it revealed — a return, 
as it were, to the peaceful repose of nature — Ba/rhue au Yin 
Blanc; though to the gourmet the fact that this seeming 
simplicity was in reality the result of the most perfect and 
exquisite Art, became at once apparent the moment the lips 
touched that marvel, that miracle of mixing, that subtle inter- 
twining of the savoury and the unctuous, that triumph of 
blending, which, with the modesty peculiar to the really great, 
was content to be introduced to the thrilled and enraptured 
palate under the unassuming title of Sauce au Yin Blanc, 

^^ Quelle savante reduction ! " murmured the ghosts of 
Brillat Savarin and Grimod de la Reyniere, as they volaptuously 
disported themselves in the waves of fragrance which mounted 
heavenwards from the celestial composition. " 

Of what followed, of what happened next, we shall say but 
little ; there was no excuse for the wanton outrage which not 
only at once dispelled all the hopes which the preceding dish 
might have inspired, but, moreover, plainly showed that the 
cynicism of Melrose had passed beyond the reach of all possible 
redemption — Poularde d la Oodardy and in its most criminal 
form, — stuffed and truffled. 

The absence of a bracing moral atmosphere in boyhood, a 
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life of oontinnons and nnrestrained self-indalgence, a careful 
disregard of the more noble impulses of his nature, had brought 
poor Tam, notwithstanding all the extraordinary advantages 
with which he had been endowed at the beginning of his 
career, to this at last-— -this degrading matutinal intimacy with 
this Gircean dish, this riotous debauch of savour and odour 
which is fatal in its intoxicating influence, this deadly though 
delicious roasted soul-trap, over which again and again, as the 
spit turns, the devil bastes the curse, ^^ Lasciate ogni speranza 
voi che mi mangiate ! '' 

After what we have already told our readers, they can 
readily imagine that the fact of his lordship being abstemious 
as regards the wines (contenting himself with a light St. Julien 
generously diluted with Apollinaris, while letting Jock run riot 
in St« Marceaux), although of course to be recorded to his 
credit, is powerless to reinstate him in our esteem; and so, 
perhaps, it were better to say no more of this extraordinary 
repast, worthy only of an elderly Aspasia, beyond merely noting 
down that Jock paid particular attention to the poularde, to the 
]pom/ms8 8autees a la moelley to the Argenteuil asparagus, and 
especially to the large and juicy peaches, as ruddy as Bubens's 
Goddesses, which Bignon had sent up from his estate in the 
Allier expressly for the approval of Lord Melrose. 

During breakfast, little or nothing was said about regimental 
matters — questions connected with the turf, the coming week 
at Deauville, the St. Leger to be run later on in far-distant 
Yorkshire, and so forth, being the principal topics discussed ; 
but when the repast was over, and Melrose and his cousin found 
themselves back in the salon again, with the coffee and liqueurs 
Tam, who had thrown himself back in an armchair by the table 
and lit an enormous cigar, returned to the subject of the 
soldiering of his own accord. 

" So youVe quite made up your mind, then, about the Life 
Ghiards, Jock— eh P " his lordship inquired, after a short pause 
which had succeeded a very animated anecdote told by the boy 
about the match at Lords. 

A glass of fine champagne, from some specially selected by 
Dugl^r^, and a cigarette were completing the internal well- 
being of the Limb when this question was asked, and the 
query took the lad rather by surprise — the champagne, cofEee^ 
and brandy having tended to make him rat\ien;^ ixiOT^\o^3^*Qsv.Q''Q& 
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than shrewd. Nevertheless, lie answered sturdily, mentally 
reserving the right to perhaps alter his views later on, if Tarn, 
who seemed to know everything, should persist in his opposition. 

" Yes ; the Second or nothing is my motto. Don't you think 
you " 

But here his cousin interrupted him. " Listen to me, Jock. 
While you've been jabbering, I've been turning a lot of things 
over in my head. You know what my opinion about the matter 
is — ^that you're a fool to think ^ of the Honsehold Cavalry, and 
I've told you why — so we needn't go over all that ground 
again. Of course, if you want to make an ass of yourself, 
there's no law, human or Divine, that can prevent yon ; and as 
I see you've quite made up your mind, and as you're a nice 
boy" (** Thanks ! " from Jock, with a nod and a grin over the 
liqueur glass), " I've half a mind to help you." 

" What ! " exclaimed the Limb, jumping to his feet and 
nearly upsetting his brandy. 

Melrose waved his hfind impatiently, almost angrily; all 
jumping about was most particularly offensive to him. 

*' Keep quiet ! " he exclaimed. " Sit down and behave your- 
self, or " 

"All right," interrupted the Limb, reseating himself. 
" I'll be as quiet as a mouse. Dear old Tam ! You're the 
champion brick! I always knew you were! If you'll only 
help me, there's nothing I won't do for you." 

"Well, that's aU right, then," rejoined Melrose. "Of 
course I can help you — ^there's nothing easier ; but, if I do, I 
shall want you to do something for me." 

" Anything you like — I swear it — what is it ? " 

" I'll tell you presently. Wait a minute ; let's talk this over 
quietly. This is what I've thought. Of course you must 
travel about for a year, as my mother wants you to, and as 
you've promised to." 

" Yes, of course," assented the Limb. 

"And while you're away," continued Melrose, "I'll see 
about this Life Guards business, and make it all right for you 
by the time you come back. Wait ! " he exclaimed, holding up 
his hand, as he saw the Limb about to explode in boisterous 
gratitude. " What an impetuous young devil you are, to be 
sure I Do keep still and listen to me. Of course, if I take the 
trouble to stir in the matter, I can make it a certainty for you. 
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thongb, as for that, it's easy enough any way, for my poor 
mother was only spinning yams when she told yon there was 
any difficnlty." 

" All lies — I thought so ! " put in Jock, the brandy making 
' him unnecessarily emphatic. *' The chaps all told me so ; but, 
of course, I couldn't prove it." 

" But as I said," continued Melrose. "If I do this for you, 
you must do something for me." 

" Anything on God's earth ! " exclaimed the Limb. 

Tam rose, and began walking up and down the room very slowly 
and apparently immersed in thought, half stopping every now and 
then as he came near where Jock was seated, glancing almost 
nervously at the flushed, laughing, handsome face of his cousin ; 
half hesitating, as if about to speak, but, each time checking 
himself, saying nothing, but taking a pull at his cigar and then 
passing on without a word. 

For some few minutes Limb respected his cousin's silence, 
feeling sure from what he saw that Tam was turning over in 
his mind some matter of great importance, and being ready to 
wait until he should think fit to acquaint him with it ; but, at 
last, the precise regularity with which this strange pantomime 
of being about to speak and yet saying nothing ^was gone 
through with by his lordship, became too much for Jock's 
exaggerated sense of the ludicrous, and, in sheer self-defence, 
and to keep the grin on his face from deepening further and 
breaking out into laughter, Jock had to begin, as for the sixth 
time his cousin paused by his chair — 

" Well, dear old Tam, what is it ? " 

The expression of the boy's face was so absurd that Melrose 
was forced to smile. 

" You can be serious, Jock, I suppose, sometimes ? " he said. 

** I'm serious now," replied the boy; "only you make me 

laugh, stalking up and down there liked a caged lion, and 

Astarii^ at me in such a funny way ! I say, Tam, tell me what 

^you want me to do, and I'll do it — ^no matter what it is — I 

swear I will." 

"Well, it is a very delicate matter," said Lord Melrose, 
after an almost imperceptible pause in which he had stared 
very searchingly into the Limb's honest eyes — "an afPair of 
honour — ^an affair of the utmost importance — ^perhaps an. q.'S.^ 
of life or death." 
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" So mncli the better ! *' exclaimed the Limb, his eyes spark- 
ling, but with ' delight now, rather than mirth ; for the mere 
thought of the possible propinquity of any mysterious danger 
and adventure thrilled his heart with joy. "No matter how 
delicate or dangerous it is, I'll do it, Tam. What is it P " 

" Can you 'keep a secret P " inquired Melrose. 

" I can." 

But still Tam hesitated. " I wonder if I can trust him," 
he murmured to himself almost unconsciously. 

The Limb turned crimson. '* Of course you must do as you 
like," said the boy, haughtily ; " I'm sure I don't ask you to 
trust me ! " 

Melrose smiled. " I don't distrust you, Jock," he said 
** If I thought I couldn't trust to your honour and your dis- 
cretion, I should never have spoken to you about this ; but, of 
course, I naturally hesitate and feel a little timid, for the secret 
is not mine, but a friend's, and if you're not careful, and don't 
keep your eyes open and your mouth shut, you may get him 
into all kinds of trouble — even, perhaps, risk his life." 

The Limb was too indignant to speak, but his lip quivered 
and his eyes flashed unutterable scorn. These signs of angry 
emotion reassured Melrose, who, after a slight pause, con- 
tinued — 

" But I might as well tell you what it is, and then you can 
judge for yourself. Last winter, when I was in Petertsburg, 
one of my dearest friends, a man I'm particularly fond of, 
Nicholas Temnosiniy, entrusted me with some most important 
papers to give to a man here in Paris. He did this because 
he knew he could trust me, because he knew the Custom-house 
people and the police wouldn't trouble me, and because he 
knew if I promised him to do a thing I'd do it. Do you 
understand ? " 

" I'm not quite a fool ! " was the reply of the still indignant 
Limb. 

Melrose smiled, and continued, "Now, I know nothing 
about the contents of these papers — that's none of my business, 
and' none of yours ; some political rubbish, no doubt — ^but my 
friend told me enough to make me understand that they are 
in the highest degree compromising to him, and that if they're 
mislaid they might cost him his liberty, and perhaps his life. 
As a matter of fact, I refused at first to have anything to do 
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with them, entirely for his sake, of coarse, and it was only 
when I saw he thonght I was afraid of getting into trouble 
myself that I consented to take charge of them. Then he gave 
me full instmctions what to do, the address of the man I was 
to give them to, and all that sort of thing, and it was under- 
stood that if I failed to find the man I should take these 
papers back to Petersburg myself, or, if the worst came to 
the worst, and I should be prevented, only entruiit them to the 
care of some one in whose discretion and honour I had the 
most perfect confidence. Now, do you understand, Jock ? " 

"Tes, of course," replied the Limb, greatly excited, his 
indignation having been utterly routed and put to flight by his 
awakened curiosity. " You want me to take back those papers 
to your friend." 

" Exactly. The man I was to have given them to has dis- 
appeared — dead, or at all events vanished in some way, and — 

and " Here his lordship hesitated, and his voice sank as 

he continued, "I'm not going back to Petersburg, as I had 
intended." 

"Why?" 

The question sprang involuntarily from the lips of the 
Limb, even as the regret for having asked it found it's way 
to his heart. 

Melrose paused, and his face became very sad. " Jock, 
have you ever been in love ? " he asked. 

" In love I " echoed the Limb, with marked emphasis on the 
preposition. "Why, Tam, Fve never been entirely out of it 
since the day I first learnt how to spell the word." 

Surely no groan more " superb " than the one which now 
proceeded from the viscount's lips has ever saddened the waves 
of sound with its weight of woe since the day when the loss of 
V Surplice " was deplored in so famous a fashion in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster Palace. Tam turned aside and began 
walking up and down the room again, speaking as he did so. 

**I needn't say any more, I suppose. You can guess now 
why Fm not going back to Petersburg — at least, not just yet, 
not till time has cured me of this folly. I've no intention of 
marrying and sacrificing my liberty, and besides, as a matter 
of fact, I don't think I'm good enough for the woman in 
question ; so, on jihe whole, I've decided to stay away* Bat 
these papers must go back. Will you take t'hieTxi'i^^ 
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" Of course I will ! " 

Melrose stopped and looked at him. '* And do exactly as I 
tell you about them ? " 

" Exactly. I swear I will ! " 

" Very well, then," said his lordship, after a slight pause, 
" I'll trust you. Now, this is what IVe thought of. I've got 
the papers here in Paris, locked up at Bothschild's. We'll 
drive down together to the Rue Lafitte to-morrow, and I'll 
introduce you to the clerk who has charge of my business, and 
explain to him ; and then, when you come on here in the 
autumn, with a written order from me, he will give you up 
the papers, which you must solemnly pledge me your word 
you will carry about you, sewn somewhere inside your waist- 
coat, or something of that kind — at all events, keep them about 
you until you put them yourself into the hands of Prince 
Cocha." 

*' Prince Cocha ! " echoed the Limb, amazed. 

" Yes, Cocha. It's the diminutive of Nicholas." 

" Oh, I see ! " exclaimed Jock. And then, enthusiastically, 
" Of course I'll promise, Tam. FU sew them inside my waist- 
coat, and not take it off— sleep in it — ^till Pve seen your friend 
and given them to him. You may trust me, I swear it, Tam ! " 

" Very well, then," replied Melrose, " I'll trust to you ; and 
don't forget that my honour and yours, and perhaps the life 
of my friend, is at stake. Of course you yourself run no kind 
of risk ; for,'^if anything happened to you, Cocha Temnosiniy 
would at once come forward, explain the whole matter, show 
how you were only an innocent messenger, ignorant of what 
you were carrying — take the whole blame on himself, in fact. 
So you run no risk." 

"I don't care if I do," cried the Limb, filling himself 
another glass of fine ; " damn the risk ! No man shall see 
those papers while they're in my possession, Tam; that I 
promise you. What splendid fun ! I speak Hussian, you 
know. Why, Tam, it's like a novel. This chap's a Nihilist, 
I'll be bound ; and I dare say I shall have all kinds of adven- 
tures!" 

Little did the lad imagine how true his words would prove 
to be. 

"I hope not," replied Tam; "at least, no disagreeable 
adventure. As you're supposed to be going to the leading 
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capitals of Europe, you couldn't really do better than begin 
with Petersburg. In winter it's about tbe most amusinjjf place 
I know, after Paris ; for Vienna's all gone to the devil lately. 
Petersburg's not what it used to be, either, but I can promise 
you plenty of fun there. The men are charming, and the 
women divine. You mustn't gamble, that's all — that is, you 
mustn't plunge. But I'll make that all right. I know every 
one in Petersburg, and they'll all be kind to you recommended 
by me. Besides, Temnosiniy and his people — ^his sister and his 
stepmother — ^are the leaders of everything there, and, of course, 
you'll be like one of the family." 

And so it was arranged that,* late in the coming autumn, or 
in the early winter, after the Limb had had some shooting and, 
perhaps, a little cub-hunting in England, he should proceed to 
the Russian capital, armed with divers letters of introduction 
from his cousin, stopping en route in Paris to get the precions^ 
and compromising documents which he had so emphatically 
pledged himself to deliver only to the keeping of the gentleman 
who had entrusted them to Melrose ; while, in return for the 
service rendered, Tam promised not only to make his cousin's 
stay in Bussia agreeable to him, but, moreover, so to work the 
oracle that the Second Life Guards should be wholly at the 
boy's mercy on his return to England. 



CHAPTER VI. .^ 

Mant birds had not been shot and no cubs had yet been hunted 
by the Limb, when, one fine morning, while staying with Lord 
Brompton in Yorkshire, he got a letter from his cousin, bearing 
the Biarritz postmark, which slightly altered the plans they 
had decided on together a few weeks before in Paris ; for in it 
Melrose urged him to advance the date of his visit to Russia — 
in fact, to start at once. 

" I have heard from my friend Prince Nicholas Pavlovitch 
Temnosiniy, and he is anxious to see you. He is now at his 
onssadba (you, who are a Russian scholar, ought to know what 
that means) in Ukraine, and wants you to go and stay with 
him there, so that you may be able to see &om£t\ircL<^ Q^ ^^ 
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country before goiug to Petersburg for the season. This is a 
splendid opportunity, which may not present itself again, so why 
not start at once — ^that is, as soon as possible P I may tell you 
that you will oblige me very greatly by doing so, if you can. I 
have written to the people at Bothschild's and arranged every- 
thing. Let me hear £rom you at once about this. 

" Ever affectionately yours, 

"M. 
" P.S. — The autumn in Ukraine is divine ; I envy you. 
If you have ever read Pouchkin you ought to remember what 
he says about the sky there." 

To the Limb this letter came as a relief, rather than a dis- 
appointment ; for not only had he no tender practices of home 
affection which it would be a wrench for him to discontinue, 
even for a brief period, but, moreover, ever since this journey 
to Bussia had been decided on, he had longed to undertake it 
at once, feeling unsettled and ill at ease while waiting — ^haun^Bd, 
perhaps, by a vague suspicion that he would not be wholly 
emancipated from boyhood until his travels and adventures 
should have begun. His answer, therefore, to Melrose, was all 
that that nobleman could have wished, and that Tarn was pleased 
by the ba^*s amiable readiness to meet his views may be gathered 
from the following most satisfactory paragraph in his lordship's 
next communication : — 

" The letters of introduction, and everything necessary, you 
will finj^t Eothschild's in Paris, where I have sent them for 
yon ; fliaSt I have also made arrangements by which you can 
draw on me at Gunzburg's in " Piter " for a thousand pounds. 
You win need this as pocket-money when the season begins, for 
you can't very well keep out of gambling altogether, although 
I should advise you to have as little tQ do with it as possible." 

!N'ow, as in these days of cheap &nd rapid locomotion every 
one goes everywhere, and does and sees and knows everything, 
we ma/ take it for granted that our readers are familiar with 
all that is likely to have happened to Jock Erskine from the 
moment when that enterprising young gentleman left Paris 
until such time as he found himself comfortably installed at 
the country-seat of Prince Nicholas Temnosiniy, situated on the 
Psol, in Ukraine. 

The family of the owner of this very magnificent country 
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residence is oonnted to be among tlie most wealthy to be found 
in the aristocracy of Russia ; while any question relative to the 
purity, authenticity, splendour, and antiquity of its nobility, 
the fact of the members of it being descended direct from Burik, 
both on the paternal and maternal side, must surely answer to 
the entire satisfaction of even the most fastidious in matters 
of blueness of blood. By his union with Princess Nathalie 
Odoievsky, Paul Alexandrovitch had had two children — a son 
Nicholas, and a daughter Alexandrine, very much younger, in 
giving birth to whom the mother lost her life. Then, after 
having remained a widower for many years — until, indeed, his 
daughter Alexandrine (called Nini, Sandrine, or Drina, accord- 
ing to the caprices of her intimates) was seventeen, and affianced 
to the very magnificent Prince Serge Dolmatinsky — Paul 
Temnosiniy, greatly to the disgust of his children, married again, 
this time seeking his bride outside the ranks of the nobility, 
and wedding Catherine ManintiefF, the only daughter and sole 
heivess of the well-known general of that name. 

But the very natural hostility with which Prince Paul's 
children regarded the marriage of fcheir elderly father with a 
girl belonging to the bourgeois class, and young enough to be 
his daughter, was very quickly dispelled when Prince Cocha 
and Princess Nini came to know their step-mother well ; for 
they were then forced to acknowledge that their sire had shown 
most excellent taste, EZatia Ivanovna making full amends in 
beauty, grace, and, above all, in amiability and good mature, for 
any shortcomings on the score of birth which mighi^^e hers. 
Indeed, the great sweetness of disposition of this most lovable 
lady had won for her a significant sobriquet. 

During her first season in Petersburg as wife of the 
of the house of Temnosiniy, Princess Catherine had bee 
mentioned by one of the Orand Dukes as possessing a '' coear 
d'or," and the name had ever since then stuck to her (Petersburg 
being even worse than Vienna for nicknames), every one in 
society being perfectly well aware of the identity of the lady 
who might be alluded to, say, for instance, in th(» following 
familiar fashion : " Coeur d'Or gives a ball on TuesAte^ Are 
you going r 

This lady had, as we have seen, very soon succeeded in 
overcoming the animosiiy of her step-oMldren (the eld^ o£ 
whom — ^Nicholas — ^was, by the way, not xaanj ^^«E^\iSt ^^aas^a^'; 
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and before the first year of her married life was over, she had, 
by dint of sheer good nature, entirely won the hearts of both 
of them ; poor Nini especially — for ^e matrimonial infelicity 
of that lady had began on the very evening of her wedding-day — 
looking to her young step-mother, and not in vain, for support, 
sympathy, and succour in the daily torture to which her cynical 
and cruel husband subjected her. 

At the end of two years of married life Prince Dolmatinsky 
died, and, as the splendid estate on the Volga which had come 
to her through her husband was full of most dire and miserable 
reminiscences of past anguish. Princess Nini sought for and 
obtained from her father permission to return to the paternal 
roof, and keep house with her young and well-beloved step- 
mother — an arrangement which, of course, the amiable Coeur 
d'Or hailed with delight. 

Shortly after this Paul Alezandrovitch died, and his only 
son, Nicholas Pavlovitch, reigned in his stead; but, as Cocha was 
quite as warmly attached to his young step-mother as his 
widowed sister was, it never entered his mind to disturb the 
household arrangements which he found existing at his father's 
death, and he continued, as before, to inhabit his own "hotel in 
the Serguievskaia at Petersburg, leaving to the ladies the family 
mansion iir a more fashionable neighbourhood — ^resigning to 
them full possession of the country residence in Ukraine, and 
only reserving for himself therein the suite of apartments which 
he had always occupied since he had reached man's estate. 

In thji amiable arrangement — this pleasant wJkwige a troiSf 
composed of a young and attractive brother and sister living 
with a hardly less youthf aland attractive step-mother — Russian 
society was pleased to discover a peculiar cachet and original 
charm ; and thus, in course of time, the splendid residence in 
Little Erussia to which we have accompanied the Limb, became 
one of the most fashionab^D country houses within the Czar's 
dominions, invitations to it being more eagerly sought after 
and highly prized than calls to any other social centre in 
Bussia not situated in the metropolis. 

By this most agreeable family the Limb was received with 
open armsf a current of instinctive sympathy between the boy 
and his hosts having apparently sprung into being almost from 
the very beginning — ^from the time when Jock, stepping 
from the railway carriage at R , the nearest station to his 
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destination, had found the smartest of smart English mail- 
coaches, harnessed to the most perfect fonr horses Coward of 
Paris could select, drawn up, waiting for him, and Prince 
I^icholas himself, accompanieJ by two of the best known 
Petersburg dandies, "Sandy" Soltoukine and "Loulou" 
Bouldakoff, in attendance, to wish him a hearty welcome. 

The Limb, blessed with the happy gift of charming those 
brought in contact with him, which had made him the idol of 
his school-fellows by far-distant Barnes' Pool, found no difficulty 
in at once making a very favourable impression on the three 
young Russians ; and before the fifteen versts which separate 

the station of R from the domain of Prince Gocha had been 

traversed, the four men, all chatting in English, were the best 
of friends — Nicholas Pavlovitch, after having made most 
affectionate inquiries, in which his two friends joined, about 
Melrose, giving his young guest much information in the course 
of the drive, and among other items of news, imparting the 
agreeable intelligence that an old Eton friend and fellow- 
countryman of Jock, Lord Pibroch, who had recently been 
transferred from the Vienna to the St. Petersburg Embassy, 
was staying with them. 

" Graudy Pibroch ! " exclaimed the enraptured Limb. " By 
Jove ! shan't I be glad to see him ! I haven't laid eyes on him 
for centuries I We used to be great pals at schooL" 

" So he said," remarked Cocha ; " and I asked him to come 
to the station to meet you, but he wouldn't. There's some battue- 
shooting he didn't want to miss, and he said you would keep ! " 

Jock laughed. 

" He must be much older than you ? " continued Temnosiniy, 
looking at the boyish, handsome face by his side. 

" Oh yes, ever so much older ! " replied the Limb, nodding. 
" He was already in the Upper Fifth when first I went to Eton ; 
but we were chums all the same, for I knew him at home, you 
know." 

" Was his hair always the same colour ? " inquired Boulda- 
kofp, an exquisite who enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
waltzer in the Blue and Gold Guards of the Empress, and 
whose very decided effeminacy had earned him the sobriquet 
of " Loulou." 

" Always ! " replied the Limb, laughing. " Bright crimson ! 
That's why we called him * Gaudy I ' " 



,v.. 
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While thus gaily chatting with his three agreeable com- 
panions, Jock in due coarse of time fonnd himself being rapidly 
tooled along a broad ayenne of magnificent pine trees, and then 
Gocha brought up the four splendid bays in most admirable 
style to the wide portal of a very large, rambling, low-bnilt, 
grey stone house. 

** Tprou ! " exclaimed Nicholas Pavlovitch, as he drew .up ; 
then, turning to Jock, " Here we are ! " said his Highness. 

At this juncture an amusing incident occurred, which, 
though trivial in itself, tended in no small degree to intensify 
in Jock that feeling of being quite at home which was even 
already beginning to warm the heart of the young traveller. 
Servants in the livery of the family, dressed in European fashion 
and wearing powder, came out to the portico to receive tlieir 
master and his guests, and as Jock carelessly glanced at the 
men it struck him that the faces of all of them iSleemed in some 
strange way to be not wholly unfamiliar to him. Just then 
his eye lighted on the countenance of one young giant in powder 
whose eyes were beaming with recognition, though the rest 
of his face remained impassive. Were his senses leaving him P 
wondered the Limb to himself. Gould he be mistaken ? 

" William ! " he exclaimed. " Is it possible ? Is that you ? " 

*' Yes, Mr. Erskine," said the man; '^ it's me. I hope you 
are well, sir.'* 

"I've a great many English servants," said Oocha. "Dp 
you know this man ? " 

" Know him ! " echoed Jock. " Why, of course I do ! He 
used to be with Lord Brompton in Yorkshire; didn't you, 
William ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the man. 

" I taught him how to box. Didn't I, William P " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Ah ! do you box P " exclaimed Prince Soltoukine, address- 
ing Jock. " I'm glad of that. So do I ; we must have the 
gloves on together." 

And then they passed into the house, the Limb beaming on 
all the footmen, whose faces were unmistakably English, and 
feeling that he was indeed en jpa/ys de connaissance, even in 
Ukraine. 

The house was full of guests, but as it was absolutely 
Liberty Hall, every one being allowed to do exactly as he or 
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she might please, the salon into which Prince Cocha now led 
the Limb alone (for Soltookine and Bonldakoff had disappeared 
in some mysterious fashion) happened to be tenanted by only 
five persons, two men and three ladies, at the moment of Jock's 
advent. One of the men (Jock afterwards knew him to be 
that arch-bore Count Feodor Feodoro witch Kolskoy), whose 
beardless face of death-like pallor was chiefly remarkable for 
the striking resemblance which it bore to that of the noble 
author of " Ohilde Harold " {en vieux, of course, for the count was 
fifty ; a resemblance still further accentuated by a most lucky 
limp, whether natural or acquired no one ever exactly knew), 
was engaged in whistling with great art an entrancing waltz 
of Strauss, accompanying himself the while on the zither, with 
a dainty dexterity of contretemps which made the legs of the 
listeners fairly tingle with a desire to dance. Not far from 
this eccentric musician stood the only other male occupant of 
the room, a rather short, very thin old man, habited in the 
undress uniform of a Russian general, wearing but one decora- 
tion, the glorious Order of St. George (evidently, from the 
way it was worn, of the Second Degree), and, as it seemed to 
Jock, presenting in his worn, furrowed, yellow countenance, as 
many forbidding and sinister proofs of the hardness andcraelty 
lurking within, as the face of a human and sane being could 
be capable of revealing. 

G-eneral Ivan Affonassievitch PrastchofE^-f or it was no other 
than that humaii monster — ^never, even in his early youth, could 
have been as other men in appearance ; and persons have, indeed, 
been heard to gravely deny the possibility of anything so 
repulsive, morally and physically, having been bom of woman. 
The life of this man had been unique in the history of crime. 
From the maiming, starving, and generally ill-treating of dumb 
animals, to which his juvenile years had been dedicated, his 
attention in early manhood had been drawn to the more 
extended field offered to the possibilities of cruelty in the 
torturing pf human beings ; and the first efforts of young 
Ivan AfEonassievitch in this higher branch of infamy were 
crowned with most brilliant success, one of his early triumphs 
having been to fiog an innocent young girl to death, 
naked, before an assembled company of soldiers. It ^t once 
became apparent to fche persons in high places ^t Petersburg 
that Poland and Siberia, where in those da^^ \3cl^ ^«rj ^vc ^^% 
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poisoned with the intolerable weight of human woe that lay 
festering thronghont the lengfch and breadth of the land, were 
the theatres the best adapted for the display to their best 
advantage of those special talents with which this promising 
yoang officer seemed to be so liberally endowed. 

Mnrder having thus in early life become a habit to him, it, 
in the relentless course of time, grew to be monotonous, and at 
length ennui came in and put its gaunt, tired head upon the 
breast of Prastchoff , which was covered with a glory of decora- 
tions, all acquired at the price of blood and cruelty. When the 
exercise of unlimited barbarity becomes a bore, the weight 
must indeed be heavy; for what ordinary charm of hfe can hope 
to rouse the jaded appetite, surfeited with all the multitudinous 
delicacies of torture ? 

In youth, when his blood bad been less newt-like and torpid, 
Ivan AfEonassievitch had played with human flesh and blood to 
his heart's content, having been invested with absolute and 
undisputed power over innumerable human beings — ^their bodies 
surely, and very possibly their souls — and although his career, 
that is, the more brilliant part of it, had only begun where 
tears end (his many years of distinguished services to his 
sovereign having been passed in the awful regions of despair), 
there was no note in the infernal symphony of human anguish, 
from the scream of outraged purity to the last moan of the 
child murdered by the knout, with which his ears were not 
familiar ; and so now in his old age he, having passed his youth 
in the midst of violence and death, found life and peace a bore. 

Looking at the man as he was when we present him to our 
readers, it was evident that there was no eave or comer to that 
grim, grey, repellant wall of a face — ^from the flattened and 
retreating brow to the wolf -like jaw — whereon even the most 
trivial parsing thought of tenderness might alight for a moment 
and rest its gentle wing ; though there were deep furrows like 
gutters near the mouth, which had evidently been hollowed by 
the noisome beak and claws of lubricity. No light so healthy 
as that of a smile had ever dared venture to dart a beam 
beneath that iron-grey portcullis of a moustache, though a grin 
would perhaps flash across the bloodless lips, like the falling of 
an axe, when evoked by some thought or sight of cruelty. He 
had lost one eye in early youth, and wore a black patch over 
^2ie empty £»ocket; but the eye which remained to him, the 
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sound eye, if snch an expression may be used to indicate this 
focus of shadow infernal, had rested in rapture on so much woe 
and suffering, anguish unspeakable, to wbicb death would not 
come, — this lonely retina had been so saturated with the lurid 
reflection from the deepest pits of human misery, so warped and 
seared and scorched by the fierce heat pouring from the flery 
furnace of cruelty, fed by murder and cowardice and treachery 
and Inst, which it had drunk in so thirstily in earlier years, 
that now, in age, it had become apparently somnolent, as some 
ooze-clogged pond, beneath whose slimy surface stealthily 
lurked and stirred and waited revengeful things of fur and 
venom and horror and harm unnameable. 

From this solitary and somnolent eye of the monster it was 
impossible to tell whether the musical efforts of the elderly 
Muscovite Lord Byron met with his approval or not ; but when 
Cocha and the Limb entered, and two out of the three ladies in 
the room rose to receive them, any one who had cared to study 
the unpleasant face of Prastchoff with attention might have 
read therein strange matter as the general glanced at one of 
the ladies who passed near him. 

If Ivan Affonassievitch might fairly be taken as typifying 
incarnate evil — say Dumah, the chief of the Three Princes of 
Evil — the lady in whose honour the morbid somnolence was for 
a moment extiugnished in his lonely eye might assuredly be 
regarded as embodying some emanation from the limitless 
beauty of Paradise. 

Fair, and yet possessing that dynamic quality usually 
associated with the firmer comeliness of the brunette, like one 
of those Eastern nights which are almost as our days, there was 
in the beauty of Nini Pavlovna something subtly Oriental, 
which proceeded perhaps from the Georgian blood in her veins 
(her grandmother had been of the princely house of Grousinski) , 
something at once subdued and yet brilliant, something almost 
luminous, as it were — a marvellous quality which had become 
famous and universally acknowledged, thanks to a witty 
remark made by Alexander II. on an occasion when the 
Princess Alexandrine Dolmatinsky had suddenly for a moment 
withdrawn from the Imperial presence. " What have they put 
out?" Alexander Nicholaivitch had exclaimed, looking around 
the room with a kindly smile in his handsome eyes. 

It was said of Helen of Troy thBit diQ \x'qA ^(}c^\> Ti:cccR^TQi5^ 
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beauty that every one felt related to her, and of Drina 
Dolmatinsky the same in a measnre might be recorded ; for in 
her beauty one seemed always to be recognizing something soul- 
inspiring that was tenderly familiar, that had been ours and of 
us, and very dear and precious in the long ago, in a higher life, 
perhaps even only in a dream ; so that, for instance, when a 
smile came to glorify the sweet placidity of her face, the delicate 
profile of which recalled those ethereal creations of Lochner, 
one of the most spiritual of the German Primitives, one's heart 
would thrill in recognition, '' I hoped that in the first enthusiasm 
of youth ! " or when a shadow of melancholy stole as a sancti- 
fication into those nests of lustre, whose lids were each night 
guilty of an eclipse, " I prayed that as a child ! " would ring as 
a remorseful echo through one's memory. 

This spiritual qualiiy in her loveliness so overpowered all 
other considerations in the mind of those who gazed for the 
first time upon the beautiful countenance of Sandrine Dol- 
matinsky, that the fact of her eyes being as green as those of 
a rousalka, her wavy hair of that rare shade known as hlond 
cendre, and the colouring of her face as perfect as Greuze in his 
most fastidious inspiration could have conceived, passed almost 
unnoticed ; the feeling which succeeded that of awed admiration 
being one of melancholy — a sentiment not poignant enough to 
be termed sorrow, but rather of that gentle sadness which 
comes to the heart of him to whom Nature reveals all her 
secrets, when he listens to the lessons of the sunset or hearkens 
to the whispers of the early autumn — ^for over and about and 
around this fair and lovely woman, as a gossamer shroud woven 
of good-byes, there hung a veil, as it were vocal, which only the 
heart could see and hear and understand, and which seemed to 
say, " I shall not be with you long ; I am going away." 

It was not that any part of the palace of perfect form and 
colour in which her soul's loveliness so fitly resided was marred 
by any traces of ill health, for though her face betokened 
delicacy and her form was slender, women of her breed, habits 
of life, and nationality are rarely more robust ; and, indeed, 
Princess Nini had in her childhood been considered stronger 
than her brother; but still that warning of farewell was for 
ever being whispered, both from her eyes and through her 
voice, and would not be gainsaid. " I shall not be with you 
long; I am going away." 
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Such was the lady who, preceding her companion by a few 
steps, advanced towards the Limb and, her face lighted with 
a sweet smile of welcome, extended a hand worthy of Anne of 
Austria, and said, with almost girlish eagerness, speaking in 
English — 

"Welcome to Russia, Mr. Erskine; your cousin. Lord 
Melrose, has written such charming things about you, that I 
feel as if we were old friends." 

Then, as Jock (who had, as he expressed it, "got a few 
wrinkles " from Lord Brompton relative to Bussiaiv customs) 
took the fair hand extended to him, bent over it, and kissed it, 
Cocha explained — 

" This is my sister." 

And then, as the second lady, who was more dark and older 
than Nini Pavlovna, but still young and of great beauty, advanced, 
and in her turn held out her hand to Jock, smiling welcome. 
Prince Nicholas continued — 

"And this is our step-mother. Now yon know all the 
&mily." 

As the Limb paid osculatory homage iio the shapely hand of 
Princess Katia, the whistling and zither-playing stopped, the 
grim general turned and frowned at the new-comer, and a lady 
who had been lying back in a chaise hngtie, smoking a cigarette 
and dreamily listening to the music of Count Feodor Feodoro- 
vitch, disturbed by these latest arrivals, by the movement of the 
other ladies, but above all by the cessation of the waltz, raised 
her pretty face from her hand, on which it had been reposing 
half asleep, and, sending curling upwards a dainty ring of smoke 
which seemed naturally reluctant to leave so divine a prison as 
her mouth, exclaimed in French, looking towards the new- 
comer — 

" Who is it ? Oh yes ; I remember — ^le cousin de ce cher 
Melrose I Voyons-9a ! " And Molly HoholkofE yawned, stretched 
herself, rose, gave her dainty little golden reddish head a 
coquettish shake, like a drowsy pet dog suddenly awakened, 
and advanced slowly to inspect and greet our young friend. 

And thus it was brought about, by one of those special and 
miraculous strokes of good luck which, when they happen to 
others, we are so apt to consider undeserved, that Jock Erskine, 
even on his very arrival in Holy Russia, was greeted and madA 
welcome therein by the three most bea\itii\x\ wA i«j^cAsx%.Nilvci^ 
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women of their day to be fonad within all the length and 
breadth of that vast empire. 

Men have been known to gladly face great danger — even 
wedlock — for less. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

''You're a devilish lucky fellow/' said Lord Pibroch that 
evening to the Limb, in the privacy of his bedchamber, 
whither Jock had accompanied him just before dressing for 
dinner — ''devilish Incky to have chanced on snch a honse- 
party as this on your very arrival in Russia ! " 

" How do you mean P " 

''Well, first of all, there are the three prettiest and the 
three most fashionable women in Russia — Madame Dolma- 
tinsky, her step-mother, dear old Coeur d'Or, and that awful 
little rake Princess HoholkofE. By-the-by, Jock, youll have 
to take care of yourself in that quarter. Unless I'm greatly 
mistaken, Madame HoholkofE intends adding you to her long 
list of victims.'* 

''What an ass you are, Gaudy!" exclaimed the Limb, 
colouring. 

"I wish you wouldn't eaU me bj that d— d idiotic 
name ! " exdaimed Lord Pibroch, very angry, his face turning 
almost aa red as his hair. 

Jock looked at him and laughed. "All right, old chap. 
Don't lose your temper; I didn't know you minded. It used 
to be your name, you know." 

**Te8,atBton.* 

" And at home, too." 

"I don't mind it at home— 4n England; but here it's a 
differ^it thing. It's such an absurd name, people natnraHj 
wiU ask questions, and — and — it's infemally awkward.** 

''AU ri^t; I wtm't do it again, Pihroeb,'' said Jock, 
endeavouring, and with some degree of success, to kx>k serious. 
"^ Now tell me about the people^ Who was that awful-looking^ 
ebap in uniform, witii a patdi ovor his eye P ** 

Ah j90--<M rtmskAtM, ym Man t He*8 tke h^gwi 
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has sncli a horror of him that she won't allow him in her 
presence. He's one of the old school — ^the knont^ and all that 
kind of thing. A great favourite of old Nicholas, I believe. 
The sort of man you read about in the English papers — ^the 
chap who flogs women to death, don't you know, and all that 
sort of thing." 

" Good God ! " exclaimed the Limb, " and do you mean 
to tell me these people receive such a cowardly ruffian as 
that ? " 

" Of course they do — they can't very well help themselves* 
He's one of the great men of the day now, and especially down 
in this part of the world, and it would never do to ofEend him« 
Every one hates him, though." 

*' I should think so ! The next time the brute speaks to 
me I shan't answer him." 

"He's not staying in the house, you know," continued 
Lord Glenlivat's eldest son. " He's commanding the garrison 

at S , about twenty versts from here ; but lie comes over 

nearly every day, for he's wildly in love with Madame 
Dolmatinsky." 

" Miserable scoundrel ! '' exclaimed Jock^ frowning in a 
very ferocious fashion. "I wonder her brother allows such 
a villain to come near the place." 

•* Oh, PrastchofE's not bad fun in his way, though it's not 
very agreeable shaking hands with him when you think of 
all that he's done in his time. But then, that's none of our 
business, you know, and it's really rather amusing to see the 
quiet way in which he — who is of no birth at all himself, 
remember — quietly sits on people who are in every way his 
superiors, when he doesn't like them. He simply extinguishes 
them. But then, he represents the reign of terror. Pobe- 
donostzew, who's the most powerful man in Russia just now, 
thinks a great deal of old PrastchofE, and so every one has 
to put up with him. But every one hates him, Madame 
Dolmatinsky most of all, I think, but she takes good care to' 
be very amiable to him for her brother's sake." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said the Limb. " And why ? " 

Gaudy Pibroch had had the reputation in former days 
of being the greatest chatterbox at Eton, and Jock now saw 
with no little satisfaction that four years ot dx^VsroL^^^ ^^*^^ 
had not cured his lordship oi ttiia daim^^TOW^ >N%»5KaR»a» ^'^\«f 
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red-haired young attache looked mjsterioaslj around the 
room before speaking, and then said in a lowered voice — 

"Temnosiniy is rather a funny fellow — advanced views, 
and all that kind of thing; it's rather the fashion here, you 
know — goes in for educating the peasantry, telling them 
they're as good as he is, and all that kind of nonsense, don't 
you know. It doesn't come to anything, of course, and I'm 
certain Cocha doesn't believe a word of it himself, and merely 
took it np to have something to amuse himself with and 
occupy his time ; but he always rides his hobbies to death, 
and he's gone very far in these reforming views of his — some 
people say too far for safety, for Russia's not a safe place to 
try any reforming dodge on in," 

" He seems an awfully jolly fellow," remarked Jock. 

" He's a brick ! '* replied Pibroch. " None better ! Very 
clever, and all that, you know — perhaps too clever — and very 
sarcastic; perhaps a little too damned superior, don't you 
know. Lots of people can't stand that kind of thing." And the 
young Scotch nobleman cast a quick glance at Master Jock, 
as if to warn him not to assume this ofEensive attitude. 

"You astonish me," said the Limb; "I shouldn't have 
thought he was that kind of chap." 

" Oh, of course he's not likely to try on any of that kind 
of nonsense with you — or," added Pibroch, with less certainty 
in his tone, " with me. He is very fond of Melrose, who's 
been buttering you up in his letters in the most tremendous 
style, so that you're quite the hero of the hour. There's one 
advantage Cocha Temnosiniy has — one enormous, extraordinary 
advantage — ^which every one envies him." 

Here an artistic and dramatic pause occurred. 

" And what's that ? " naturally inquired Jock, after a 
second. 

"His sister," replied Pibroch, sententiously, evidently 
enjoying his coup de theatre. 

But if he expected even a grunt from the Limb in recog- 
nition of this rocket, he was greatly mistaken, for that youth 
remained as mute as marble, looking steadfastly at his old 
schoolfellow and dumbly wondering within himself whether 
it was the red curls, the enormous nostrils, or the anxious 
way in which Pibroch dragged at a few brick-coloured hairs 
on his upper lip, which made this Talleyrand en herhe so utterly 
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absurd. Haying waited for a moment in vain for Jock to say 
something, liis lordship was, in very self-defence, forced to 
proceed, having gone too far now for retreat, or in other words 
for silence, to be possible. 

"Princess Nini," said he, unconsciously assuming the 
peculiar drawl in which his father was in the habit of inflicting 
his views on the long- suffering hereditary legislators of the 
British Empire, " is to my mind — and I know a lot of people 
who think as I do — ^the most extraordinary woman living. I 
don't only mean that she is the most beautiful woman in the 
world — any fool can see that — but that she's a saint. Tou've 
no idea, Erskine, how good that woman is, and all the good she 
does. Every one, of course, knows that she's good, and always 
looking after the poor, and all that kind of thing. But how 
good she is, and the amount of good she does, and how she 
does it, very few people know. Now, I can tell you all about 
it." And Lord Pibroch, in saying this, threw back his head 
with an air of great importance. 

But Jock was now really interested, and quite ready to 
play into his friend's hands, so he exclaimed, with an eager- 
ness which delighted the carroty-headed chatterbox, " Do ! ** 

"Well," resumed Pibroch, inflating his enormous nostrils, 
opening wide his china-blue eyes, and nodding his head wisely, 
" we know things at our embassy which are not exactly called 
out from the house-tops, don't you know. Of course there are 
secrets which I can't divulge, and which wouldn't interest you 
if I could — shop, yon know, politics. But then, again, there are 
items of news — private details, don't you know — ^that come to 
us, and which I don't think go elsewhere, which are not exactly 
secrets, that is, not to chaps like you — ^fellow-countrymen, I 
mean, and gentlemen, and all that kind of thing. Of course 
we don't tell them to everybody, and we don't want them called 
out in the streets or put into the papers, but still they're 
not secrets exactly, and there's nothing wrong in speaking of 
them privately." 

Here Pibroch paused. At that moment he felt his import- 
ance most acutely ; and Jock kept silent, instinctively feeling 
that any verbal encouragement to advance in his story would 
act on Pibroch just then as a pin-prick might on a caterpillar 
in motion — hinder rather than stimulate progress* Ai^^ ^ 
short pause the young attachi resumed, xamug ^ ^^irj ^s^a^^^l 
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hand — by his hand alone did Pibroch show his birth— to torment 
and twist a few red bristles on his upper lip. 

'^ Madame Dolmatinskj," said his lordship, his face suddenly 
and only for a moment assuming a most comically perplexed 
and troubled look, as one particular hair refused to be twirled 
between his nervous fingers — "Madame Dolmatinsky goes 
secretly to the Empress whenever she hears of any suffering 
or trouble that can be relieved only by the exercise of authority 
and not by money, and lays the case before her Majesty ; and 
the Empress, being a saint herself, never refuses these prayers. 
And so there you have, my dear chap, in a nutshell, the secret 
of how most of the good done in this country is done,— entirely 

by two women, both beautiful and both *' Here Pibroch 

paused, and made a terrible grimace in his endeavour to reduce 
the recalcitrant bristle to subjection, but continued at once, 
his face clearing up, as the rebellious hair allowed itself at 
length to be rolled in with the others. '' Both, as I say, saints. 
There is no other woman in the empire for whom her Majesty 
would do this but Princess Nini ; for the Empress, years ago, 
had to make a rule not to interfere in any way in anything ; 
but Madame Dolmatinsky she always receives, she always 
listens to. And so there you have it, my dear chap, as I say, 
in a nutshell." 

The exact nature of his possession iu this oft-alluded-to 
nutshell was not quite apparent to the Limb, so he made an 
inquiry. 

" And then the Empress appeals to the Emperor, I suppose 
—is that it P " 

Pibroch nodded; the bristle rebellion had been quelled, 
but he was still twirling. 

^'And does the Emperor always do what his wife asks 
him to ? " 

Pibroch smiled ; this very casual way of dealing with the 
domestic relations of the Great Autocrat savoured so refresh- 
ingly of meddlesome, free-spoken London. 

"He does. His Majesty, as every one will tell you here, 
is the best husband in his empire — ^a model for all, in fact." 

Being unmarried himself, the standard by which Pibroch 
judged marital conduct was, of course, a high and severe one. 

" But if the Emperor always does all his wife asks him to, 
and if she's a saint, I don't see how there can be any trouble 
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in the country at all ! " cried the Limb, " WTiat's all this 
rubbish about then one reads in the papers P " 

Pibroch's face became serious; this inquisitive boy was 
beginning to tread on dangerous ground. 

"Oh, you'd better not say anything aboat — ah — those 
things. I know what you mean," he replied; "those are 
political matters, Jock — affairs of State, don't you know — and 
devilish dangerous subjects to discuss here; so I advise you 
to leave them alone. Madame Dolmatinsky, of course, would 
never presume to interfere in any sach matter, or approach 
the Empress about anything of the kind ; nor, indeed, would 
her Majesty allow her to do so. She appeals to the Empress 
merely in cases of suffering and trouble arising from some 
abuse of authority, or mistake, or injustice, don't you know — 
all that kind of thing. And then, again, sometimes, but very 
rarely, for it's dangerous, in cases where she thinks mercy might 
be shown, Madame Dolmatinsky sometimes appeals there ; but, 
as I say, rarely — the subject is a dangerous one. 

" And how do you know all this ? " asked Jock. 

Pibroch smiled triumphantly ; he had been expecting this 
inquiry, of course, and so was quite prepared for it. 

"You mustn't ask questions, Jock," he replied, with a 
mysterious smile, his face serene and relieved from care now, 
for he had contrived at last to twirl the half-dozen little red 
bristles on the left side of his upper lip into a ragged loop, 
and, thns satisfied, had removed his hand with caution, lest a 
supererogatory twirl should undo all that the skill and patience 
of the last few minutes had succeeded in screwing together. 
" But you may rest assured, my dear chap, that what I've told 
you is perfectly true. As I said before, we know things at our 
embassy that, perhaps, don't come to the others. Now, don't 
ask me why," he exclaimed hurriedly, seeing the Limb about 
to speak. " If you can't guess, I can't tell you. Look at the 
* Almanach de Q-otha.' " 

Jock stared at him, and Pibroch smiled. To mystify his 
intellectual superior is never without charm to the fool. 

" But, to return to her brother," resumed Pibroch, relapsing 
into his noble father's sententious drawl, " I'm certain Cocha's 
sympathy for the peasant, and all that sort of thing, is nothing 
but a mere caprice, and that he'd never be such a fool as to 
let it lead him into any serious scrapea*, \)u\i, ^\ffl\,\^^^^l^^^ 
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sister keeps well with Prastchoff for his sake. Cocha would 
take up anything for the sake of a new sensation, a moment's 
amosement— something novel and exciting. That's really why 
this sentimentalism abont the peasants, and all that kind of 
thing, has become fashionable here in Russia ; sheer idleness 
and ennni are the causes, nothing more. They had Home and 
spiritualism, and then Lord Badstock and the Exeter Hall 
business, and now they've got this sentimental fever about 
the peasants! It's all the same thing — all dram-drinking, 
don't you know. Now, his sister never talks about philanthropy 
and equality, but does a lot of good ; while Temnosiniy does 
a lot of talking, associates with all sorts of suspicious and 
dangerous pharacters, and, so far as I know, doesn't achieve 
much. There's only one thing, I believe, that he really cares 
a fig about, but that thing both he and his sister are mad 
about." 

" And what's that ? " inquired Jock. 

"Music. It's Temnosiniy, of course, who discovered 
Ravouna." 

" Ravouna ! " echoed the Limb. *« Who's he ? " 

Pibroch, who was just raising a cautions hand to ascertain 
how the twisted loop was getting on, paused in his astonish- 
ment. 

"Ravouna!" he said, staring at the Limb. "Michael 
Ravouna — ^Michka — the angel-singer! Haven't you heard of 
himp" Jock shook his head. The attaM smiled. "!the 
man who hasn't heard of Ravouna ought to be put under a 
glass case ! " said he, ^' that is, I mean, in Petersburg, of course ; 
I dare say his fame hasn't gone beyond Russia yet." 

" I certainly never heard of the sportsman before," remarked 
Jock. " Does he sing well ? " 

" Well, you'll hear enough about him here, I can tell you I " 
replied the red-haired diplomatist. "He's the latest craze. 
Sing well? Oh yes; extraordinary voice, I believe. They 
call him the angel-singer, don't you know." 

" Haven't you heard him P " inquired the Limb. 

"Oh yes, lots of times," returned Pibroch, who had just 
allowed himself to be tempted back into the maddening misery 
of bristle-twisting again, and, having destroyed the former 
loop, was now engaged in a much more ambitious arrangement ; 
" but I don't know anything about music — don't care about it. 
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don't you know. Ravouna sings splendidly, I've no doubt — 
every one says be does — ^tbe women say tbey see bis soul wbile 
be's singing, and all tbat kind of rubbisb, don't you know ; I 
myself believe it's tbe cbap's face tbat the women admire." 

" Is be very good-looking, tben ? " asked Jock. 

"Very — tbat is, every one says so; I don't admire that 
style myself though — the angel arrangement, don't you know — 
big eyes, and all that kind of thing. But I dare say he's very 
good-looking ; the women all certainly think so. He's quite a 
boy, you know — that is, he's about twenty," 

This was said maliciously, and was the result, in fact, of 
the anxiety and anguish born of bristle-twisting ; for Pibroch 
knew full well that the Limb was not twenty yet. But Jock 
was, of course, not such a fool as to afEord fio contemptible an 
assailant as Pibroch the satisfaction of seeing that the insult 
had been even noticed. 

"He's a lucky beggar, if he's got all the women in love 
with him ! " said he, with a smile ; '* isn't he, old chap ? " 

Pibroch nodded. " It's only another instance of what I just 
told you — dram-drinking," said his lordship. " Anything for 
novelty and excitement — ^a new sensation. This fellow is a 
new discovery. The women think he's good-looking ; the men 
say his voice is extraordinary. His story is rather romantic ; 
he's a Jew, and " 

" A Jew ! " exclaimed the Limb, rising. " Oh, the devil ! 
That's enough for me ; that spoils everything ! I don't want 
to hear or see him ! I can't stand Jews ! " 

But just then the valet, Yasca, a Russian, who had been 
told ofE'to take care of Jock, and who had been waiting in 
the Limb's apartment, came and tapped at the door to remind 
our young friend that lie had only twenty minutes left to 
dress in. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Alphonse Karb says somewhere, " Ce qui me deplait dans le 
changement, c'est que c'est toujours la mSme chose ; " and 
though the axiom itself was ud known to the Limb, the tra4h 
which it enunciates forced itself upon his notice before -he Bft4 
been four and twenty hours in ITkraine. " A.\a. \ m '^Tk^^s^l^'* 
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inquired a whisper in his heart when, after dinner, Jock f onnd 
himself seated in one of the salons listening to Lonlon Bonlda- 
kofP, who, haying laid aside his cigarette for a minate, was 
seated at the piano, hamming a popalar French Fanbonrg song, 
while every one around him smoked and chatted. 

" Am I in Bussia — the land of the knout, the serf, the snow, 
the bears, the wolves, the Nihilists P or am I not rather in some 
pleasant country house in comfortable, civilized, constitutional 
England P With the exception, perhaps, of one or two little 
differences of no importance, is not the general atmosphere of 
this place and, say, that of Lord Brompton's the week of the 
Leger, very much the same P Are all the stories false, then, 
that I have read and heard about this land of despotism and 
mystery p Encircled by all this luxury, warmth, light, civili- 
zation, and pleasure, these diamonds and fair women— surely 
there cannot come to me any of those perilous and romantic 
adventures which I had expected, and so longed for, in coming 
here P " 

But even as this thought came to his mind a certain 
abnormal tightness and stiffness in the region over l^s heart 
reminded our young friend that he had there, bound tightly 
around him, on his very skin, that which might indeed contain 
the elements of most perilous adventure — a cleverly designed, 
flat, thin silk pouch, purchased in Paris, in which were hidden 
those mysterious, flimsy sheets of paper which were supposed 
to be so compromising to his present host, and which he had 
pledged himself to hand over only to Prince Cocha in person. 
Temnosiniy had so far made no kind of allusion to these docu- 
ments, although, from what Melrose had written to Jock, he, 
the prince, had been made acquainted with the fact that the 
Limb would bring them to him ; and so, his host having said 
nothing, Jock had remained silent — amused, in truth, and 
curious to see what would happen next, what Nicholas 
Pavlovitch would say or do, and how it would all end. Here, 
indeed, perhaps, in these mysterious and dangerous papers, 
which Jock was fully decided to keep next to his heart until 
they should be required of him by Temnosiniy, larked the 
element of some of those startling adventures which now, in 
these prosaic, drab-coloured, latter-half-^-the-nineteenth-cen- 
tury days of ours, it would seem to be almost the exclusive 
privilege of Holy Bussia to furnish the lovers of the romantic 
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with, either in absolute and indispntable faot, or in that merely 
relative and elastic reality which so invariably ''wakes to 
ecstasy the living liar," and thus provides most of the material 
for the writing of history. 

Bnt although so far in his Russian experiences little or 
nothing possessing any distinctive couleur locale had come 
within the range of vision of the Limb, and his one and only 
surprise sprang from his recognition of the fact that so far 
he had not been surprised, it must be borne in mind that 
the untrained eye of this lad, fresh from the Eton playing- 
fields, only looked out for broad and striking peculiarities — 
vivid wonders abruptly different from anything he had ever 
known before — and that he wholly ignored myriads of interest- 
ing, petty details which would have been instructive and 
eloquent enough had he but seen and understood them. 

There were, indeed, no bears, nor wolves, nor snow, nor 
knout in this salon in which the Limb now sat, but notwith- 
standing the absence of most of these necessary and more 
familiar adjuncts of a Bussian scene as it should be, there was 
much to be noticed on every side which made this social centre 
as unlike, say, the drawing-room of Lady Brompton, to which, 
as we know, the boy had mentally compared it, as any apart- 
ment filled with well-dressed people could be. True, there was 
nothing specially Bussian in the general aspect of the interior 
of this oussadba, for the furniture and decorations all came 
from Paris, and the servants from France and England — 
Princess Katia having decided that her country-seat should 
be thoroughly French, while retaining, as we shall see, many 
interesting touches of characteristic national colouring in her 
house in Petersburg to distinguish it from other social centres 
in the Metropolis. But although the furniture of the rooms 
and the raiment of the occupants thereof were such as Jock 
might indeed have seen before and elsewhere, the most casual 
glance at the faces of the persons assembled, their attitudes 
and their gestures, would have at once revealed to the expe- 
rienced man of the world and social student the fact that he 
was in a Bussian salon, even before the tones of the voices of 
those conversing and the substance of what they were saying 
had been apprehended by him. 

And, indeed, it was in the faces of the men and women, in 
their figures, in the intonation of their '^oice^^i^x tcl^^t^ ^Qosbs^ 
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in the substance of what they were saying, that their nation- 
ality was to be detected; the shell-like delicacy of the com- 
plexion of Nini Pavlovna, for instance, being not only Russian, 
but pnrely Little Bnssian — a tint which we only really see in 
flowers in England; a lively softness with which Ukranian 
blood alone illuminates the human cuticle, and compared to 
which the most delicate, peach-like bloom of our rarest and 
loveliest English patrician types of girlhood is coarse, violent, 
and boisterous ; a brilliant [absence of colour, if we may so 
express it, which is not pallor, but a lustrous and Urely white- 
ness, as the surface of a pearl. And the feline graoe of her 
movements, beneath the softness of which one could detect 
nervous force reserved, and the extreme gentleness and sad 
sweetness of her smile — not that beaming radiance which 
illuminates the fair and loved and lovely faces we see at 
home, smiles bom of deep-seated, well-considered joy, but a 
facial expression of pleasure in which a tinge of mournful 
weariness is apparent, and which the present fashion of the 
day in Russian society ascribes to neurosis ; and the voice, very 
gentle and musical, but with a clear ring in it which, to our 
ears, is more familiar in the voice of a young boy than in that 
of a woman, — all these were very Russian. 

And her step-mother, the beautiful and Juno-like Coeur 
d'Or, where, save in Russia, could such a faultlessly classical 
type be found ? Certainly not in the Athens of to-day ; the 
calm features being so absolutely regular — like those on an 
antique coin — that but for the lively and roguish smile in the 
eyes the expression of the countenance would have been 
severe ; — the mask of Cornelia lighted with the fun of Labiche ; 
Lucretia merrily resigned to the irreparable and supping with 
Sextus. 

And Princess Molly, Slav from the golden marvel of her 
wicked, lovely head to the snow-like marvels of her dainty, 
wayward feet; an interesting psychopath, as she liked to 
describe herself ; a thorough autocrat in the 'pays dv, tendre ; 
one whose peculiar perversities she herself pretended to look 
upon as hereditary, ascribing them to an ancestor of hers on 
the mother's side, who had been a lover of the ardent second 
Catherine. "And those kisses," explained Mary HoholkofF, 
who had her little theories just as her favourite Dumas fils has 
his, " have burnt our blood ! " 
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" P&le Yoyageur, connais-tu Pamour ? 
Oomme tont le monde r^yant un jour, 

Je I'ai rencontr6, fleuri d'^speranoes, 
Et j'ai pris ma place au sein des 61n8 ; 

J'avais dans le ooeur tontes les oroyanoeB,-- 
II m'en a tant pris qne je n'en ai plus ! " 

hummed Prince Loolou/another thoroughly Slav type — a young 
officer who might be taken as fairly representing the average,, 
outcome of the Corps des Pages, but who certainly never could 
have been the result of St. Cyr or Sandhurst training; 
impulsive, brave, and tender-hearted, as it is ever the Slav 
nature to be, but weak, vain, selfish, sensual, with absolutely 
no higher aspirations in his young manhood than such as a 
properly devised supper at, say, Dusaux's would satisfy; 
brilliant with the epigrammatic cynicism of the lips, but in his 
heart as blindly superstitious as the most benighted moujik. 

The grand monde of Russia has been accused, and, to our 
mind, with no little injustice, of excessive frivolity ; but this, 
we venture to suggest, is rather because even the more serious 
matters of life are, in the best salons of Petersburg and Moscow, 
treated with a graceful lightness which is voluntary, with 
intentional daintiness of touch, and are not solemnly and in 
every drawing-room tried by jury and examined inquest-wise, 
as is somewhat the case in certain lands where heaviness is 
considered synonymous with intelligence and worth. 

The wit of the Slav social leaders may not be so brilliant 
and elf-like as that which sparkles in the salons by Seine side, 
and may at times, indeed, have a tendency to become uneven 
and -disjointed, and drift into monotonous morbidity and list- 
lessness, lacking that indomitable spirit and verve which has 
made French esprit so powerful a gossamer for good or evil ; — 
not at all times possessing that rich cream of truth and 
common sense of which, in the lightest of French froth and 
folly a drop or two, though often unsuspected, always lurks, 
lending {durability and cohesion to the seemingly ephemeral 
whole. But then the confined and hot-house atmosphere of 
Russian society, which so speedily expands nervous impulsive- 
ness to proportions incompatible with the role of apostle, and 
thus transforms all who enjoy any individuality at once into 
gods, has doubtless much to do with this. An assemblage of 
co-equal deities is nothing if not monotonous, e^^u ^"VkftXL ^fitxa 
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diyinities composing it enjoy omnipotence and immortality; 
bnt when bereft of thonderbolt, and stricken ^ith imaginary 
neurosis, how apt to degenerate into the harmless frirolil^ of 
giants playing at bowls ! 

Bnt, thongh not perhaps with that heavy severity of grasp 
and commercial thoroaghness which distinguish the manner 
of those who conduct the most popular speculations in conversa- 
tional London, still with sufficient completeness and honesty, 
and with no little wit and grace, were most of the topics of 
interest of the day handled in the salon presided over by Elatia 
Ivanovna and Nini Pavlovna; and thongh, as is customary 
in Russia, the art, letters, fashions, and general gossip of France 
held the first place, national affoirs were not ignored in this 
delightful social centre. Russian x>olitical matters, however, 
were carefully tabooed, the most serious topics of national 
interest discussed being, for example, the laett poem of Count 
Golenistchew, of Polonsky, of Apoukhtine, or of Maiko.w; or 
the recent lyrical efEusion of some one of the younger school of 
singers — say, Minsky, the Jew, or Merejhowski; what newly 
finished landscape Konndji, Brewer, or Mestchersky, or what 
portrait Kramskoy might have to show ; the merit of the last 
symphony by Balakiro, or with what musical inspiration Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was about to delight them, and so on. 

While speaking of this typical Russian salon, we must not 
omit to make mention of one rare and priceless pearl with which 
the social leaders by the Neva never fail to adorn their diadem 
— the gem of listening to perfection. The Bussiains, perhaps, 
may hardly be expected to revive that art which is said to-day 
to be lost — Vart de causer ; but they thoroughly understand that 
nothing should be less stagnant and barren than silence, and 
the quality of their attention is both lively and eloquent — 
wholly unlike those graveyard slabs of blind mtfteness which in 
this country are all the auditor cares to present to the talker 
to deposit his little tribute of remarks upon. After all, is not 
the most agreeable conversation that of those who merely listen 
to what you have to say ? 

Thus, in most Russian salons there will be found at least 
one member of the goodly f^lowship of the Egerias^— a beneficent 
being who will for the tionce condescend to produce you or vous 
faire valoiry at times, perhaps, somewhat after the fashion of the 
whetstone (or your vanity may tell you so) alluded to by Horace — ^ 
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*^ Yioe ootis, aoutum 
Bedderd, qn» fernim valet, exors ipsa seoandi." 

And this fecundating spirit, brooding over the pregnant chaos 
of your habitnal dnlness, will, in nine cases out of ten, wear 
the fair and radiant aspect of a patrician dame, and be robed in 
a marvel signed^ by Worth, which, in richness, beauty, and 
perfect taste, will rival the most comely of the medisaval habits 
depicted in the works of Gesare Yecellio and Jost Amman. 

"Belle auz cheveux d'ar, oonnais-tn Tamonr ? 
Gomme tout le monde en r^vant an jour 

n a dlt mon nom aveo tant de charme 
Que j'ai oru tenir I'etemel bonheur. 

H^las 1 j'ai versf depuis tant de larmes 
Que c'est par les yeux qu'est parti mon ooeur ! '' 

" What a terrible noise Vladimir Petrovitch is making, 
nion cher prince ! " exclaimed, in a very audible undertone, that 
mature and moustachioed MessaHna, Countess Yera KozlofF, to 
the good-natured husband of Molly HoholkofE, who happened 
to have just then seated himself near her on the sofa. 

The countess had tak^n the greatest dislike to the gallant 
Blue and Gold guardsman, Loulou BouldakofE, because of that 
cynical youth having given her the too-expressive nickname by 
which just then all Petersburg knew her — " Hope," so called, 
as her enemies were always glad to explain, " because hope is 
the last thing to leave a man." 

^^He has no voice," she continued, ''and seems to know 
nothing but street songs." 

" Every one can't have the voice of Michka Bavouna ! " 
replied the complacent Prince HoholkofE, carelessly. 

His Highness cared but for one thing — gambling — ^and was 
then waiting for some one to suggest something of that kind, 
whist, 6cart^, bezique, roulette, quindici — ^anything; all subjects 
not connected directly with gaming being equally indifEerent to 
him, from the name of his wife's last adorer to the welfare of 
his innumerable peasants — the god of gaming being a jealous 
god, who hungrily monopolizes all the attention, whether from 
heart or head, of his votaries and victims. 

'' But when one has no voice, why try to sing and frighten 
away all the bats and owls and the leeki * and the domovoi-^ 
duchs P " t inquired the acidulous Yera. 

♦ Sprites. ^ B»w&%^^^^, 
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Jnst then Chamoussia, Princess Nini's pet dog ran across 
the room, wagging his tail in response to an inviting gesture 
from the Limb, and Madame Eozloff followed the dog with her 
eyes. 

^' See, Sacha," said she, tapping Hoholkoff on the knee with 
her fan ; ^' Mary has lost no time ! " 

The prince directed his eyes carelessly to where his wife 
sat, enthralling the enfevered Jock, who was casting what 
LermontofE calls " insatiable glances " at the provoking beauty 
of his fair companion. 

" Who is he P " asked Hoholkoff, carelessly. 

But before Madame Kozloff had had time to answer, Katia 
Temnosiniy, for ever justifying her sobriquet of "Heart of 
Gold " by her constant solicitude for the amusement and comfort 
of others, came up and said — 

'^Mon prince, which shall it be — ^roulette or baccarat? 
Opinions are divided ; you have the casting vote." 

" A la bonne heure I " exclaimed HoholkofE, rising from his 
seat, his tired, colourless face suddenly lighted with a smile. 
" I vote for roulette — ^it's less fatiguing." 

" But are we to have no music ? " interposed Vera Feodo- 
rowna. " I thought Michka was coming ? " 

" So did I," replied Princess Catherine ; " but Gocha tells 
me we mustn't count on him. He may have been detained in 
Petersburg, and if he does come it will be late." 

" Ah I then it's quite useless to wait ! " exclaimed Hoholkoff, 
moving ofE in the direction of the inner salon, in which the 
gambling always took place. He was desirous of beginning 
operations without delay, fearful lest the sudden advent of the 
angel-singer at this preliminary stage of the proceedings 
might prevent the gambling altogether ; but being, of course, 
well aware that once the roulette had actually begun, no number 
of choirs of angels could charm away from the board those 
interested in the caprices of the fickle goddess of Chance. 

" Do you like roulette P " inquired Princess Molly of the 
enamoured young Scot who sat by her side. She had been 
putting the Limb through his facings, and had thus become 
acquainted with most of the more remarkable and salient 
characteristics of this youthful hero, — ^how fond he was of riding 
and hunting, and shooting and dogs; how he intended going 
into the Household Cavalry ; how much he liked the little he 
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had so far seen of Bussia ; how he looked forward to Petersburg ; 
how he thought women with reddish golden hair and blue eyes 
by far the most lovely of all, and so forth. 

" Boulette ! " echoed our young friend, rather startled by 
the question, which had come in rather abruptly, a propos de 
boUesy as it were. ** Well, I hardly know, princess ; I've never 
played it. Why do you ask P " 

Molly looked at him for a moment with feigned wonder, 
then made an absurd little grimace and shook her head 
playfully. 

" Mais, savez-vous, mon cher, vous fetes impossible ! '* ex- 
claimed she, smiling. " You can't quote De Musset, you don't 
care for Daudet, you can't dance the mazurka, you've never 
played roulette ! Why, you're a perfect savage I You say 
you're looking forward to the season in Petersburg ; — and what 
for, pray, may I ask P What do you expect to do there P " 

" I'll answer you that question if you'll let me ask you two 
first," replied Jock. 

*' Faites," said Madame HoholkofP. 

** Why does every one call every one else by their Christian 
name, here ? " 

" It's the custom." 

" Only between old friends, of course, I suppose ? " 

'' Oh, not at all ; so long as you are of the same monde it 
doesn't matter." 

" So that if I were to call you Molly, and you were to call 
me Jock, it would be all right ? " 

" Most certainly it would, Jock," . replied the princess, 
laughing. 

** Very well, then, Molly," said the Limb, with another one 
of the " insatiable glances " spoken of by Lermpntoff, " what 
I'm looking forward to at Petersburg is telling you over and 
over again, what I tell you now, that you're the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw in my life." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Princess Mary, rising. " Well, you 
might certainly spend your time in a worse way than that ! 
Come, give me your arm, Jock ; I'll begin your education at 
once. We'll go and play roulette! " 



^ 
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i CHAPTER IX. 

It was very late that night, or rather early in the morning 
when Jock at length retired ; for after the gambling (at whici 
pastime both he and Princess Hoholkoff had won) there ha 
been snpper — everything in Bossia ends in what Eabelais call 
" la mangeaille " and Villon " franches lamp6es " — and thei 
much chatting and cigarette-smoking. 

By an immense fire in the sitting-room which adjoined hi 
bedroom, Jock found the Bnssian valet, Yasca, sitting hal 
asleep, waiting for him ; but the Limb, requiring nothing f o 
the nonce but the repose of solitude, sent the man to be< 
without delay, and then, as he himself was the reverse of sleep]^ 
he lit a cigarette and began lookiDg about the room, whicl 
until then he had hardly had time to notice. 

How every attention had been paid to his comfort, to b< 
sure ! There, on a massive silver tray, lay all that was necessar 
for the composing of brandies and sodas, or Scotch whiskies an( 
seltzers, and an open liqueur case ; while on a side table wer 
cigar and cigarette boxes, and a quantity of books, Englisl 
(Tauchnitz edition) and French, all kinds of fiction, pell-mell— 
" Bavenshoe," " Cometh up as a Flower," " Altiora Peto,' 
" Les Amours de Philippe," " Lettres d'un Dragon," " Le Betou 
de la Princesse," " Tn^s Parker," " Un Crime d' Amour/* 

" What a mixture ! The chap who'd read all that would g< 
mad, I should think ! " said the Limb to himself, taking 
possession of ^' Bavenshoe," as an old favourite, to read himsel 
, to sleep with. 

All this was very comfortable, no doubt, but at the sam* 

time not what he had expected — surely not what Bussia ough 

to be like ! Imagine going to bed quietly, after a little Scotcl 

whisky and seltzer, with " Bavenshoe " under one's arm, ii 

Bussia — in Ukraine ! Surely this was not as it should be 

, Why, then, leave St. James's Street P Then he looked arounc 

*■■ ...* the room. Ah ! that was rather more encouraging ! Notwith 

standing the two large lamps and the blazing fire the room wai 

somewhat gloomy, and although — as even Jock could see— • 

.everything in it was French, from the heavy velvet portiere t( 

the Httle vieil or plush table on which stood the cigar anc 

cigarette boxes, still there was certainly an air of myster] 
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hanging over all which might be Mascxivite, but which, at all 
events, was assuredly not Parisian. 

'* Ghambre strange, on edt dit qn'elle avtait nn seoret, 
D'one chose tr^ triste, et dont elle ^talt lasse 
D'avolr vu le myst^e en faite dans la glaoe/' 

It was indeed a very different kind of room from Pibroch's : 
that was like any other room — ^but this, well — ^if there were 
Muscovite ghosts about,'' and they wanted to come, they must ! 
Jock was not afraid of them. He had been in much more 
mysterious and ghostly chambers than this, in far-distant 
Scotland, and, indeed, rather liked sach rooms (so long, of 
course, as they were clean and well ventilated, and comfortably 
furnished, as was the case here) ; rooms whereof the very 
atmosphere seemed composed of whispers, tragic or joyous, of 
the long ago. 

So the hideoas spectre of the fourth Ivan, Yasilievitch, the 
Terrible," accompanied by the phantoms of those human monsters 
who, during their blood-stained stay on earth, ministered to his 
awful wants — ^his Opritchniki, followed even by the apparitions 
of their numberless victims, might have trooped into the room, 
wailing, and done their ghostly worst, without in any way 
disturbing the equanimity of the young North Briton, who, 
after having prepared for himself a glass of very weak whisky 
and seltzer and lighted a cigarette, sat down in an armchair 
before the blazing fire and began revolving in his mind the 
various events of the last few hours. 

Of the very many persons he had met so far (the house was 
large and full of guests) there were, he told himself, but two 
whom he had not liked : the awful Prastchoff, of course, and 
then an elderly man, by name Sczyfowicz — Count Adam 
Sczyfowicz — who, like PrastchofE, was not staying in the house, 
but merely a neighbour, and who had come in to dine and had 
left shortly after — ^long before the roulette. Who or what he 
was the Limb had not yet had time to inquire, but the impression 
which this man had made upon the young Scot was quite as 
unpleasant as that which the presence of the one-eyed monster 
PrastchofE had created ; quite as unpleasant, but different in 
the quality of its unpleasantness — Prastchoff exciting lively 
horror and a feeling of repulsion, but the suave, obsequious^ 
smiling Count Sczyfowicz, with his shifting eyes and lcL\^\ssa% 
beard, the whiteness of which belied the youtlo. NiVivScL\a5S^ ^ko^^n 
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features, and general aspect of countenance indicated, inspiring 
a feeling of distrust and vague terror more uncomfortable, if 
possible, than the very active and robust sentiment which the 
presence of the awful Ivan Affonassievitch evoked. But with 
the exception of these two sinister personalities, the mental 
review in which the Limb now passed his recently made 
acquaintauces, revealed only most agreeable figures, beginning 
with his host, his sister, and his stepmother, and including, of 
course, the fair Princess Molly, in whose honour Jock had, as 
we know, at once put in practice the sound advice founded on 
experience, which Lord Brompton had given him before leaving 
England. 

" Whenever you meet a really pretty woman in Russia, 
provided, of course, she's a lady, speak of your admiration at 
once — nothing frightens them but indifEerence." 

And so, with his eyes wandering listlessly over the strange 
shapes made by the glowing embers, and watching the flame 
and the uprising smoke, Jock drifted into dreams of this 
woman's beauty and charm — silly fancies into which we need 
not follow him. 

It was the old story — the story which was, and is, and ever 

shall be, while the sun warms us and women are fair, until, 

indeed — 

** The old hulk we tread shall be a wreck, 
A slag, a cinder, drifting through the sky 
% Without its crew of fools." 

Suddenly ^there came a very gentle tapping at the door. 
The Limb, who had been half dozing over his love-dreams, 
raised his head and listened. Could it be? Was he not 
mistaken ? No, there it was again, this time louder. 

'* Entrez ! '' called out the Limb ; and the door opened and, 
to Jock's great surprise, his host. Prince Temnosiniy, entered. 

" Forgive me for disturbing you at this unearthly hour," 
said Gocha in English, as he closed the door and advanced into 
the room ; ** but I saw a light in the window of your sitting- 
room, so I knew you hadn't gone to bed yet." 

** He's come for those papers I " thought the Limb. " Now, 
perhaps, for the beginning of an adventure ! " 

" You're not disturbing me at all," said Jock. " On the 
contrary, I'm very glad to see you and thank you for having 
made me so comfortable." 
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The prince bowed his head slightly in recognition of this 
remark. 

"It will not be onr fault," said his Highness, "if yonr 
sojonrn in Bassia is not an agreeable one ; for I and my sister 
and step-mother certainly intend doing all in our power to 
make it so." 

It was now Jock's turn to bow ; and then came a slight 
pause — Cocha standing by the fireplace in front of the boy and 
looking at him rather anxiously, and Jock then for the first 
time noticing the great pallor of the prince's face. 

Nothing was said for a moment, and the boy did not ask 
his host to be seated. Suddenly Temnosiniy said — 

" But I won't keep you from your bed. Perhaps you can 
imagine why I have come ? " 
" I think I can," replied Jock. 

Then again there was a pause, lasting perhaps for a second ; 
the Limb had made' up his mind that he would say nothing 
about these dangerous documents until they should be directly 
alluded to by their owner. He had not long to wait. 

" Your cousin, Lord Melrose, gave you some papers to bring 
back to me, did he not ? " 
" Yes, he did." 

" And," here Cocha hesitated, and then proceeded rather 
nervously — " have you got them P " 

"Yes; my cousin told me they were of the greatest im- 
portance, and that they mustn't leave me till I gave them up to 
you. I promised, and so of course I've kept my promise. Shall 
I give them to you now ? " 
" If you please." 

Then Jock, with a grin, began taking o£E his coat and waist- 
coat and unbuttoning his shirt. 

" I beg your pardon, prince," said he, laughing at the 
expression of Gocha's face, " for undressing before you in this 
way, but, you see, I've got your papers strapped around me ; 
they've been there ever since they were given to me in Paris. 
That's why I didn't ask you to sit down ; I thought you had 
come for them, and I knew I should have to undress ! " 

Prince Nicholas looked perfectly dazed with astonish- 
ment. 

" Do you mean to toll me, mon cher " he began. 

" I mean to tell you that here they axel" \3i\.ercvy:^\ft^, ^'^ 
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Limb, who had just succeeded in undoing his last shirfc-stud. 
'^ See/' he continued, pulling open his shirt and jersey and 
coming more directly under the light of a lamp ; " they're in 
that silk ponch there, next my skin, like a mustard poultice 
over my heart. Safe enough there, aren't they P " and looking 
up laughingly he was surprised to see something in Cocha's 
handsome eyes strangely resembling tears. 

" My dear boy," began the prince, in a low, hoarse, and 
rather tremulous tone, putting his hand afPectionately on the 
lad's shoulder, " what shall I say to you P How can I thank 
you P Melrose ought not — no ; it was my fault " Then he 
checked himself, mastering, evidently with some difficulty, an 
affectionate impulse which Jock, who had heard that Russian 
men kiss each other, had seen coming, and had bowed his head 
between his unbuttoned shirt-front to avoid, apparently as if 
merely seeking to unfasten the silken letter-bag encircling his 
body. 

"You have put me, mon cher," continued Temnosiniy, in a 
somewhat calmer tone, " under an eternal debt of gratitude to 
you; but you have only acted as one of your blood and breeding 
always does." 

The Limb would certainly have bowed in acknowledgment 
of this pretty speech, but that he was still rather afraid of the 
possible kiss, and, moreover, was basy untying the silken 
cords under his left arm; so he kept his face buried in the 
division of the protecting shirt, and only murmured, almost to 
himself, •* All right!" 

^'I shall not forget it," continued the prince; ''again I 
thank you." 

** Why, it's nothing ! " exclaimed Jock, still burrowing and 
untying. "I haven't had the least trouble. I never even 
felt the things until to-night at dinner, when they were rather 
not and heavy. There they are ! " and so speaking, he drew 
out from around his body a long, broad, flat band of silk, some- 
what resembling a very wide stocking, and gave it to Tem- 
nosiniy ; and then, to be out of danger, he hastily retreated to 
the fire, saying, " It's devilish cold ! The thing opens at the 
top. Just see if they're all right, while I get on my things, 
will you ? " 

When he had nearly finished readjusting his disordered 
dress, as the prince said nothing, Jock looked up and saw his 
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host standing, his face deathly pale, by the further lamp, 
absorbed in reading one of the mysterious documents. 

" They're aU right, I hope," said the Limb. " They're just 
as Bothschild's clerk gave them to me in Paris — ^three long, 
thin envelopes." 

Cocha glanced up at him and smiled and nodded. " Yes," 
said he ; " they are quite right, thank you." 

And so speaking, he carelessly folded together the papers 
he had been looking over, and, without even replacing them 
in their envelopes, threw them on to the table, and advanced 
towards where Jock stood. 

" Is that the way yoft treat them ? " exclaimed the Limb, 
greatly surprised, pointing to the papers lying open on the 
table. " Melrose thought they were awfully important." 

" And he was right — they are," replied Prince Temnosiniy, 
calmly, " if life and death are indeed important ; but, after all, 
who knows ? " Then, as he saw Jock looking at him rather 
surprised, he continued, with a grave smile, " But, I see, you 
think I'm treating these papers rather too carelessly, after all 
the trouble you've been good enough to take about them. For- 
give me, mon cher ; it isn't that I don't know their importance, 
but that I know nothing can happen to them bufc what is fated. 
We are all in the hands of Destiny. But, see, I will put them 
in even a safer place than over your heart." 

And, so saying, he advanced to the table, took all the papers 
and threw them on to the burning embers, where they were at 
once enveloped in flames. 

Jock, who had counted, as we know, on some kind of 
adventure arising from these mysteriouB documents, the carriage 
of which, under such abnormal circumstances, had really been 
an inconvenience and bore to him, was rather disappointed at 
this very prosaic ending of his mission ; and doubtless his face 
betrayed his feelings as he watched the last lingering lambent 
tongue of flame languidly lash over the last charred fragment 
of what had lain so close to his heart during so many hours, 
for Temnosiniy, who had been watching him, said — 

" You have escaped a great danger, mon ami. Had I known 
it in time, I'd have prevented your cousin sending me back these 
papers by you. But he only wrote to me at 6rst that you were 
coming to Russia on a visit, and it was only in his last letter^ 
posted just before you started, that he adid ttii'j>&mi^^2cy^'^\»^^ 
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Afi this remark seemed under the cironmstances to justify 
some display of cariosity, Jock ventured to ask a double- 
barrelled question. 

" Were they very dangerous P What would have happened 
to me if they'd been found on me ? " 

Gocha's face darkened. " God knows ! " said he ; " every- 
thing is possible in Bnssia t " Then, after a moment's pause, 
" Of course I rely upon your honour to say nothing about this." 

" Oh, of coarse ! " exclaimed the Limb ; ** not a word to 
any one, on my honoar ! " But then, feeling that having thus 
become a conspirator he had acquired some right to be in- 
quisitive, he repeated his former quAtion, "Were they very 
dangerous P " 

Cocha glanced at him quickly, nervously, and then replied, 
" Yes — ^perhaps ; so many things are dangerous in Eussia ! 
You might, perhaps, if you'd been able to get the help of your 
embassy in time, have only saffered inconvenience, et encore t 
But others " 

Here he paused and sighed, and Jock heard him murmur, 
as it were to himself, in French, " Pauvre Michka ! " 

•* Michka ! " repeated Jock, mentally. " Where have I heard 
that name before? Ah yes I Pibroch — ^before dinner — the 
angel-singer — Michka Bavouna — ^the Jew ! " 

J* Put,'* continued the prince, gravely, " thank God, your 
Engliijh saying is a true one, * All's well that end's well.' " 
Then, as by chance his eye rested on the clock he started. 
" Past three o'clock ! Par example I I'd no idea it was so 
late ! Forgive me for keeping you up so, mon ami ; you must 
be dead tired. Once more I thank you, and good night," and 
Cocha held out both his hands. 

This Jew of such remarkable beauty, this angel-singer, 
was evidently closely connected with these dangerous docu- 
ments — ^but how P The fatalism of Temnosiniy had already 
affected this lad, who had still strong within him the simian 
imitative facalty common to boys, and he told himself that this 
murmured, " Poor Michka ! " which had evidently sprung un- 
conscio<ftsly to Cocha's lips, was perhaps a hint or clue whispered 
by Destiny for the express purpose of inciting him to inquire 
fujpther. At all events, there was evidently a mystery here, 
alfid perhaps an adventure attached to it, so Jock really could 
not resist the temptation to follow it up. 
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Bat whether because the lad instinctively felt that he was 
intmding upon privacy, and his refined nature shrank from 
such indelicate conduct, or because some part of the diplomatic 
spirit of the great Pibroch had found its way into his breast, 
the Limb did not openly and frankly approach the subject, as 
was his wont to do, but for the first time in his life made use 
of guile and artifice. 

" Good night, mon prince," said he, smiling, and taking 
both his host's hands in his and pressing them warmly ; and 
then, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to him, he 
remarked, in the most natural way in the world, " Pibroch was 
telling me about a wonSerful singer, Bavouna." 

Cocha here looked at him in rather a searching way, but 
Jock, ignoring this, continued — 

" I hope I shall hear him. I'm very fond of music." 

" Indeed," remarked the prince, calmly ; " then I envy you 
your first impression when you hear Ravouna— you have a 
great delight before you." 

" Is his voice very beautiful, then ? " inquired Jock. 

** It is not a voice," said Cocha, calmly ; " it is his soul 
singing — the spirit within him become vocal." 

Jock looked at the speaker ; the man was perfectly serious. 
Here, then, was a very visible piece of Russia — such things 
were not said in London, save by lunatics ; at least, the Limb 
felt sure they were not, and at the same time he hardly dared 
question the prince's sanity. 

" And Pibroch says he's very good-looking," said the Limb. 

*' He has the face and the voice and the spirit of an &ngel," 
replied the prince, adding very quietly — " he is an angel I " 

" Isn't he a " began Jock, and then he hesitated. 

The word he wanted to use was, to his mind, so exactly the 
opposite in meaning to the last one uttered by Temnosiniy, 
that he paused, fearing less the absurdity of the contrast 
should make him laugh ;. but he spoke it out at last, '' Isn't he 
a Jew ? " 

Cocha bent his head in assent. " Yes," said he ; " Michael 
Ravouna has the honour to be one of that people to whom we 
owe our God I " 

This new view of the case — this entirely novel and wholly 
unexpected claim for a long-outstanding debt of such super- 
natural magnitude, put forward so a\3ir\\.ig>^^ atL\i^^ ^^ ^ 
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people whom Jock had hitherto fondly believed could generally 
be only partly satisfied with a trifle over a hundred per cent, 
every few months — quite took the young Scottish Christian's 
breath away, and before he could recover from his surprise, 
Prince Nicholas had moved to the door and opened it. 

' But you will see Michka soou," said his Highness, in the 
caressing tone of one speaking of a person loved ; '* and you 
will be sure to like him, for he is like yourself in one way — 
true and noble-hearted. Good night, mon ami ; dormez bien ! " 

And so saying, Nick Favlovitch departed, leaving the Limb 
still bewildered and appalled by this new revelation of Provi- 
dence ('* le nom de bapt^me du Hasard^' as Madame de Crequi 
wittily says) under the aspect of a debt, as it were — an overdue 
bill in the hands of the people whom Tam was always 
abusing so. 



CHAPTER X. 

The following morning early, indeed so early that he found his 
lordship only just beginning to dress, the Limb went to see 
Pibroch, with a view to obtaining from him all the information 
that the young attacM could impart concerning this mysterious 
Hebrew youth, Michka Bavonna, whose soul was said to be 
vocal, who had been gravely described as an angel, and whose 
strange connection with those compromising and dangerous 
papers which we know of, puzzled Jock not a little. 

But Pibroch had not much to tell. " I know nothing about 
it," said his lordship, rather peevishly, for the advent of Jock 
had been at once inopportune, abrupt, and noisy ;." except, of 
course, what every one knows." 

"Well, what's that P " inquired the Limb, who cared not a 
fig for Pibroch's peevishness, and who, having come for infor- 
mation, was determined tqj:obtain it, were it to be had. " You 
forget I'm a stranger, an(| know XK)tbing. You were saying 
last night the story of this chap Bavouna was rather romantic." 

" Well, yes, I- believe it is; but I don't know any particulars, 
don't you know — only jnat the broad outline of the thing." 

" Well, what's the topid oirtiine ? " 

"Merely that this f^liiow Michael Ravouna — they call him 
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sometimes Miclika, for there's a diminutive for every name here 
in Russia— that he's a Jew; that he was taken up, adopted 
almost, yon might say, by Gocha and his sister when he was 
quite a child, and has been taken care of by them ever since. . 
They had him educated, sent him to Paris and^to Italy, had his 
voice trained, and all that kind of thing — ^in fact, did everything 
for him — and last year brought him out in Petersburg, where 
he created a tremendous sensation." 

" Brought him out ! " echoed the Limb. " How do you 
mean ? On the stage ? " 

** Oh no. He's never sung in public — only in salons, don't 
you know. Madame Dblmatinsky and her step-mother receive 
a great deal, and there's always a lot of music at their place ; 
so Ravouna sang there first of alL Then every one began talk- 
ing about him, and he was asked everywhere, and became, as 
I say, the rage of Petersburg last year." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated the Limb ; then, after a pause, " he's 
a professional, I suppose ? I mean, he takea money for it ? " 

" Oh no — that is, he hasn't so far, I believe ; but then, as 
I say, he has never sung in public yet. Cocha makes him an 
allowance, I believe, or something of that kind, or he may have 
money of his own, for all I know. He's always very well 
dressed, and all that kind of thing ; you'd never take him for- 
a Jew. You can generally tell a Jew in this country, you 
know." 

'' But I thought they hated Jews in Russia P " said the 
Limb. 

" So they do — ^like the very devil ; and so do I," replied. 
Pibroch, with pontifical self-complacency.' 

"And yet you say this fellow Ravouna goes everywhere," 
persisted Jock. 

" And so he does ; but then, in the first place, he's an artist, 
a great artist, some people say a marvel ; then he's been taken 
up, almost adopted as it were, by Cocha and his sister ; and 
then, last of all, or perhaps I ought to say first of all, his 
own people — the Jews, I mean — hate him for consorting with 
Christians ; they've excommunicated him, or something of that 
kind, I believe, and so I suppose every one thinks there's a 
chance of converting him, and they're very fond of that sort 
of game in Russia, don't you know. Why, if Ravouna would 
only consent to be baptized, and all that Isiikdi oi \!tCYCk%^^S^^ 
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his face and his voice, there's nothing he couldn't do, I belieye. 
The women would worship him." 

" But he won't be converted, I suppose P " remarked Jock. 

''Well, I don't know anything about that; but he hasn't 
been so far, I believe. I don't kuow that Gooha and his sister 
are the kind of people who care about interfering with a chap's 
religious opinions. They're Boman Catholics, you know ; not 
half so rabid about converting, and all that kind of thing, as 
the Orthodox people ara" 

"Ah, I didn't know they were Roman Catholics," remarked 
Jock. • " 

"Well, they are, very much so, I- &in assure you," said 
Pibroch, with a smile. " Ask Temnosiniy what he thinks of 
the Orthodox Church ! He hates it, and swears it's the ruin 
of Eussia. That's one of the ways he'll get into trouble some 
day, if he doesn't look out. He'U have old Pobedonostzew and 
all the Holy Synod people after him, and then — Bon soir, Mon- 
sieur Pantalon ! " 

" Tell me more about Bavouna," said the Limb. 

" I can't, my dear boy ; don't know any more. Ask Sandy 
Soltoukine, he always knows all the gossip and scandal; or, 
better still, ask Cocha himself. There's no mystery about it, 
that I know of. Temnosiniy will tell you all about his protege ^ 
with pleasure, I dare say." 

But this suggestion of an appeal to his host for the special 
information he sought did not recommend itself to Jock, and 
for a reason which our readers will readily understand. He 
had been, as we know, the bearer of certain mysterious and 
dangerous papers — papers with which this Jewish youth was 
assuredly in some way connected ; and about these documents 
Cocha had vouchsafed absolutely no information at the time 
when, evidently at the cost of much inconvenience, they had 
been delivered to him. In what plainer fashion was it possible 
for the prince to intimate that as regards this matter he had 
nothing to say, and who, under the existing circumstances, was 
the last person in the world who could with propriety question 
him on any point connected with this subject H Surely the 
Limb. But Pibroch's suggestion, though inacceptable in itself, 
brought to Jock's mind another plan, which, after a moment's 
reflection, he decided to adopt. If the most elementary rules 
of good taste forbade his seeking further information from the 
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brother, there was no similar consideration standing in the way 
of his endeavouring to satisfy his very natural curiosity by 
making inquiries of the sister, and as this marvellous Bavouna 
was the protege of the family, doubtless Princess Sandrine would 
have nearly as much information to impart concerning him as 
would her brother. 

It so happened that, later on in the course of that same 
morning, an admirable opportunity for making these inquiries 
presented itself to Jock when he fonnd himself for a few 
minutes alone with Madame Dolmatinsky in the library ; to 
which spacious and handsome, but thoroughly modem apart- 
ment, he had been brought to see some very rare and curious 
old Russian arms and weapons of all kinds, which Melrose had 
bought from an impoverished Magyar in the neighbourhood of 
Buda-Pesth some months before, and sent on to his friends in 
Ukraine as being likely to interest them — the collection being 
quite unique, and of great value. When the Limb had expressed 
his admiration of these curious implements of warfare, and both 
he and his fair hostess had said many agreeable and flattering 
things about the absent Tam (whose conversion to Roman 
Catholicism it was very evident that the beautiful and guileless 
Nini Pavlovna regarded with the greatest respect and admira- 
tion), Jock brought about the subject he desired to discuss in 
the following very simple manner : — ♦ 

" My cousin told me you are so fond of music, princess, and 
your brother too/' 

'* Ah yes,'' said Madame Dolmatinsky, smiling, and speak- 
ing in English, with the most delightful little Russian accent ; 
" and my step-mother too. I think every one is fond of music 
in Russia, you know ; but we three are particularly so." 

•* So am I," said Jock, " very fond of it ; and Lord Pibroch 
has been telliDg me I may hope to hear some wonderful singing 
here. He has been telling me of an extraordinary singer, 
Ravouna, I think his name is." 

Madame Dolmatinsky's face brightened still more ; it was 
very evident that the subject of the gifted artist was an agree- 
able one to her. 

" Oh yes," said she — ;" Michael Ravouna. An extraordinary 
singer, indeed — a divine singer. We expect him here every 
day — every hour, in fact; he ought to have come yesterday^ 
He is almost like one of our own family, you knoTurJ ' 
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" So Rbrocli was telling me," said the Limb. Then, just 
as he was aboat to proceed, Princess Nini interrupted him. 

" What did Lord Pibroch tell you about Ravouna ? " she 
asked, glancing, as Jock thought, in rather a searching way 
at him. 

" Oh, he only said he was very good-looking, had a wonder- 
ful voice, that people call him the angel-singer, and that every 
one was wHd about him." 

Madame Dolmatinsky laughed. ''Tes," she said, '^that's 
all perfectly true ; you know we are very enthusiastic people 
in Russia, and especially about music, and, in fact, anything 
that's beautiful. Michka became quite the rage last ^ason in 
Petersburg. Poor boy ! it frightened him, I think." 

'* Was last season the first time he ever sang in Petersburg P " 
inquired Jock. 

" Yes ; that is, before anybody except ourselves, you know. 
His story^is quite romantic. Would you like to hear it ? " The 
reply of the Limb to this question may easily be divined. 
" Well, I shall be glad to tell it to you," continued Sandrine 
Pavlovna. " And I'll tell you why ; Petersburg is a dreadful 
place for scandal and gossip, but if I tell you the truth 
now, you'll be able to compare it with what you hear, and 
contradict what's false. Won't you P " 

" Yes," said Jock. ** And I promise you I will. But I am 
not surprised, you know, that people should be jealous of your 
frotege^ princess, for you evidently think a great deal of him." 

Madame Dolmatinsky smiled, and then, taking out a 
cigarette case from her pocket, she chose a cigarette and offered 
the case to Jock. 

" Gome into the Winter Garden," said her Highness, as the 
Limb took the proffered gift, and handed her back the case 
with a bow and thanks. " We shall be better able to talk there, 
and it's less gloomy." And so speaking, both cigarettes having 
been lighted, she led the way. 

The Winter Gurden — ^an immense structure, partly greenhouse, 
and partly palm-house, on the southern side of the oussadba — 
was empty, save for two young German gardeners at the further 
end, who were attending to the hot-water pipes, and who, being 
in a very undressed condition, beat a hasty retreat at the sight 
of their young mistress. 

" This Winter Gtirden is my special creation ! " said Drina 
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Pavlovna, as, preceding the Limb by a few steps, she advanced 
up a lofty avenue of palms, and then, turning to the left, led 
her companion to a leafy comer where stood a chaise tongue, 
a sofa, table, and several easy-chairs. " My father had it made 
especially to please me. We are very proud of it. There is 
nothing like it in any other private house in Eussia, my brother 
tells me." 

"Indeed!" 

" Jast beyond therej" continued Nini, pointing across a small 
thicket of tropical trees, " is the music-room, and this is where 
I like best to sit to hear Michka sing. The flowers and trees, 
which are not of this world — not of our cold Bassia, I mean — 
are in harmony with his voice, which is not of this wor^d, but 
of heaven." 

And so saying, Madame Dolmatinsky seated herself in one 
of the easy-chairs by the table, and motioned the Limb to 
another. 

" This boy Bavouna is a Jew, you know," began her High- 
ness. 

The Limb nodded. " Yes," said he ; " so Pibroch told me." 

" Some years ago," continued the princess, " we had a place 
in White Russia, when my aunt was alive— our father sold 
it afterwards — ^and near this place was a great Jewish settle- 
ment. It was a most extraordinary little town. I remember 
it, of coarse, very well ; and no one who has not seen such a 
Jewish settlement — no one, I mean, who has only seen the 
Jews as they are in Petersburg and Moscow, for instance, and 
such places — can have any idea of what this extraordinary 

people really are like. At S (that was the name of this 

little town), far away from any railway station, and, indeed, 
not near any navigable part of the Dzwina, the appearance of 
this Hebrew settlement was as extraordinary as anything you 

can imagine in the Middle Ages. In fact, the Jews of S 

have made hardly any progress since the Middle Ages ; some of 
them only speak Hebrew, and are quite ignorant of the language 
of the country they are living in. 

" But while I was yet quite a <5hild there came to live at 

S a Jew very different from the ordinary inhabitants of 

the place — ^a Jew such as you see in liondon, or Paris, or 
Vienna, or Petersburg ; a man who didn't dress like a Jew, or 
wear his hair as the Jews of S do." 
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^^ Didn't he wear one old hat on top of another ? " inquired 
the flippant and facetions Limb. 

Madame Dolmatinsky stared at him astonished. ^^No," 
said she. " Why ? " 

Jock langhed. '^ Oh, nothing. Jews sometimes do in Eng- 
land. Bnt pray go on, princess." 

" Well, this man's name was Faivel Bayonna ; he was very 
rich, and had lived all his life in Vienna, or Buda-Pesth, or 
Bucharest, I believe." 

'' Some old retired money-lender, I suppose P " interrupted 
Jock. 

Madame Dolmatinsky looked at her companion with the 
greatest surprise depicted on her countenance. 

" Yes," she said innocently, " he was a money-lender. How 
did you know that ? " 

The Limb grinned from ear to ear. '^ Oh, I thonght so ! " 
said he. '^ They all are. This fellow was some old ' shent-per- 
shenter,' I suppose, who had been playing the old game in 
Bucharest, and, havihg what is commonly called ' made his 
little pile,' retired to this awful place you're speaking of to 
enjoy it." 

Drina Pavlovna looked rather perplexed. She was under 
the impression that she knew the English language thoroughly 
well, and yet here were expressions the meaning of which she 
could not grasp. 

*'I don't qaite understand you," she said. "Bat you're 
right in saying Faivel BAVouna was a money-lender, for he 
was; a money-lender and a very rich man. My brother 
Mcholas, who was then quite a boy — only just leaving the 
Corps des Pages — used to borrow money from him constantly 
when he came home for his holidays; very large sums, I 
believe. Of course my father knew nothing about these 
transactions at the time, bat there was great trouble at last,, 
and that's really how we came to have Michka ! " 

" What ! " exclaimed Jock. '* Do you mean to tell me, 
Madame Dolmatinsky, that this man actually gave his child 
in lieu of money for a bill ? I've heard of cigars and jewellery 
and wine being givenj but a chilQ " 

" Oh no, no," interrupted the princess, laughing ; " you're 
quite mistaken. The boy wasn't exactly given to us ; we took 
him." 
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" Took him ! '* echoed the Limb, now completely puzzled, 
but his face perfectly grave. What he heard was indeed funny, 
but too ludicrous really to be risible. The idea of kidnapping 
a creature who had been gravely described to him by a man, 
to all appearances sane, as an angel — of capturing such a 
celestial being from a Jew money-lender in a squalid little 
Jewish town in White Bussia, was so extraordinarily absurd 
as to be quite beyond the jurisdiction of the court of mirth ; 
a desperate and outlaw joke, as it were, on which it would be 
obviously but waste of time to serve a laughter-writ. 

"Well, this is what happened," replied Madame Dolma- 
tinsky, smiling at the blank asfconishment which her com- 
panion's face expressed in so comic a fashion. " One day my 
brother came back from S in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment. He had just heard, he said, the most marvellous voice 
in the world. It was only that of a child — a boy ; but it was 
the most extraordinary he had ever heard. Now, as we were 
all of us — ^my father and aunt, quite as much as my brother 
and myself — passionately fond of music, you can easily imagine 
the curiosity which Gocha's enthasiasm about his discovery 
excited ; for although my brother was himself very young at 
the time, he had already travelled all over Europe, heard all 
the best music there was to.be heard, and was a very good 
judge, and very difficult to please. He told us that, happening 

to be in S , he had called on Faavel Bavouna, and while 

with him had suddenly heard this voice singing in the next 
room, and had been electrified by it. Of course he had 
questioned Bavouna, and the man had told him that the voice 

was that of a child he had adopted, and Ah ! " broke off 

Sandrine Pavlovna suddenly, "que je'suis b^te ! ** And she 
glanced at Jock in a comically troubled way. 

" What is it ? " inquired the Limb. 

'^ Ah ! well, it makes no difference, I dare say,'* replied 
Madame Dolmatinsky. "I just carelessly let out a little 
secret; but, of course, you won't piention it, if I ask you 
not to ? " 

" Of course not, princess ; but if I'm to hold my tongue, 
I must know what about." ** 

" Oh, it's only that I told you* just now that Michka was 
th^ adopted child of this man Bavouna. So he is ; but nobody 
knows it but ourselves, and Bavouna himself) oi cout^<^« ^V^t^ 

V2k 
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I said jtusi now that he told mj brother so at first, I made a 
mistake; we never found it ont till later— till Michka had 
come to ns altogether, in fact. At first Bavonna told ns that 
this boy was his nephew, the son of a dead brother ; he had 
told Michka so, and every one else, and every one believed il» 
and believes it now — even Michka himself." 

^' And yon want him to believe it still, I suppose P " hazarded 
the Limb. 

"Yes," replied Drina Pavlovna. "We decided long ago 
that it was best not to tell him that he is really no relation 
of the man who always told him he was his uncle, and who 
took care of him as a child, for no good could possibly come 
of it, whereas harm very likely might ; for Michka, like all 
artists, is very excitable and romantic, and the real cizoimi* 
stances of his birth would only cause him unnecessary pain.** 

" I shan't say anything, of course ! " exclaimed the Limb^ 
only too glad to have a secret with so charming a partner. 
" Of that you may be quite certain, princess." Then he added, 
half hesitating, '^ Were the real circumstances of his birth, veij 
painful, then ? " 

"Yes," replied Madame Dolmatinsky; "but nothing new 
nor interesting. The old story. His mother was a poor 
Jewess, who sold fruit in the market at Bucharest ; her lover 
deserted her, and when the child was bom she destroyed 
herself. Faivel Ravouna, who pitied the poor little thing, had 
it taken care of by his old hoasekeeper, intending at first, as 
he told us, only to keep it for a few weeks ; but then he became 
attached to it, and decided to keep it altogether ; and in order 
that the dishonour of the mother might not be a reproach to 
the child, and in order, in fact, to avoid trouble and scandal 
and questions, he invented the fable of the relationship. That 
is the story Falvel Bavouna told us in confidence, and no doubt 
it is true ; at all events, we can't prove it to be false, and, as 
a matter of fact, it makes no possible difference whether it's 
false or true. But, of course, you can understand now why we 
let Michka still think that Faivel Eavouna is his uncle." 

" Oh, of course," assented the Limb. 

Then there was a slight pause, during which the princess 
lit another cigarette. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** Prat go on, princess, I beg of you," urged Jock, as Madame 
Dolmatinsky lay back in lier armchair and seemed in no hurry 
to proceed. " I can't tell you how interested I am." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said Drina Pavlovna, smiling. " Well, I told 
yon the story was quite romantic, did I not ? Well, of course, 
after what my brother said about this boy's voice, my father 
saw Ravouna, and saw the boy and heard him, and was as 
delighted with him as Cocha had been, not only with his voice, 
which, although astonishingly beautiful, was that of a child, for 
he was only fourteen, but with the boy himself, his artistic 
temperament, his extraordinary musical instinct, his wonderfully 
beautiful face, and his refined, gentle, lovable nature. Then, 
of course, my aunt and I wanted to hear this marvellous boy ; 

and, as we never liked going into S (for my aunt was as 

afraid of the Jews as I was), my father arranged with Bavouna 
to have the boy brought to us. I told you just now that the 

Jews of this town of S are like the Jews of the Middle 

Ages, and you can understand what I mean when I tell you 
that this man Bavouna had to bring his nephew to us (he 
called him his nephew, you know) by stealth, and with the 
greatest secrecy and mystery ; for these Jews were so bigoted 
that they looked upon it as a pollution and disgrace for a Jewish 
child to come to us and be caressed by Christians." 

" Miserable brutes ! " murmured Jock, grinding his teeth 
with indignation. 

" I shall never forget that first visit," continued Madame 
Dolmatinsky, "the first time I heard Michka sing — the first 
time I saw him. The poor child looked so strange in his long 
Jewish coat, his face as pale as death, and his wonderful eyes 
staring with fright ; for, of course, he was terrified at the mere 
thought of being in the house of a Christian. Then, to show 
my aunt and myself the musical instinct and artistic tempera- 
ment of the child, my father made him begin with a piece he 
had never seen before, or even heard of, accompanying him 
himself on the piano. My father simply gave the boy the 
music to read through before beginning. He took it, glanced 
through it, and handed it back. My father then asked him it 
he understood it and liked it, and could siiig \\» \ «jA ^J»aa \«rj 
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replied, * Yes/ So my father, wlio knew the piece by heart, of 

coarse, gave him the music, and they began. It was the "Alma 

soave e pnra" from ''Maria di Bohan," to which my father 

had put some Russian words of his own ; for, of course, at that 

time the child knew no Italian. Before the boy had gone far 

we were all in tears. Such singing I had never heard before. 

Then my father, who had made his preparations beforehand, 

and arranged Russian words of his own, gave the boy Beethoven's 

'' Adelaide," which he sang; and last of all the '' Inflammatus '' 

from Bossini's " Stabat Mater," to which he had also put some 

very touching verses in Russian. You can imagine the effect 

on us of such singing, especially on my aunt and myself, who 

heard him for the first time ; and remember, too, he had never 

seen a note of this music before ! As I tell you, we were all in 

tears, my father and brother being as much affected as my aunt 

and I, while, as for the young singer himself, he fainted away 

when the " Inflammatus " was over — the pathos of the music 

and his fright at being with Christians had been too much for 

him I" 

Here the princess paused for a few minutes, smoking and 
reflecting, the Limb carefully respecting her silence, being 
indeed, quite content to remain quiescent and most anxious to 
do nothing which might tend in any way to shorten by one 
minute even this most delightful teto-a-tUe. 

But Madame Dolmatinsky did not keep him waiting long, 
however — her reverie, her cigarette, and her silence coming to a 
conclusion at the same time. 

"After that first visit," said her Highness, resuming the 
thread of her narrative, " came others, of course, and by degrees 
the boy got into the habit of coming to us — coming alone — and 
singing ; and we became more and more fond of him the better 
we got to know him, and he grew to be very fond of us. The 
Jews in the town, unfortunately, at last got to know of all this — 
it was impossible to keep the secret from them — and his uncle 
Faivel (we always call him his uncle, you know) came to us 
one day and told us that these visits must cease, as the poor 
child's life was being made a perpetual martyrdom by the Jews 
of the town, headed by the rabbi and the melamed, who were 
subjecting poor Michka to continual punishment and humiliation 
and penance for disobeying their orders and polluting himself 
with the society of Edomites, as they called us. The poor child 
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himself liad never breathed a word to ns aboat all this. We had 
often noticed that he looked very sad and pale, and several 
times he had not come when he had promised to, but we never 
knew, nntil his uncle told us, that he had been repeatedly beaten 
and imprisoned for coming to see us. Of this he had said 
nothing." 

" Perhaps it wasn't true," suggested the Limb. ** Jews, you 
you, don't always speak the truth." 

" Oh, it was perfectly true," replied Drina Pavlovna ; " my 
father made inquiries, and not only that, but what happened 
later on proved it. Well, when Faivel Ravouna told us this, 
my father and aunt and brother consulted together (my aunt, 
I must tell you, had become particularly fond of Michka) ; and 
the result of this consultation was that my father offered 
Bavouna to undertake the boy's musical education altogether, 
sending him to Paris, Italy, Germany, everywhere where the 
best masters could be got— in fact, giving him every possible 
advantage that money could procure. Of course my father 
knew that the boy's voice would change as he grew older, and 
that, indeed, he might have no voice at all when he became a 
man ; but my father, who was a thorough artist at heart himself, 
had recognized the artistic temperament, the jeu sacre, in this 
boy, and felt convinced that there was geniuB of some kind, and 
of the very highest order, lurking within him, and only awaiting 
the proper training and development to assert itself." 

" Well, of course the old money-lender jumped at this offer ? " 
remarked Jock, as Madame Dolmatinsky paused. 

She shook her head. ''Not at all; we had the greatest 
difficulty to get him to accept it. He absolutely refused to 
listen to it at first." 

** Oh, that was only to get more money, of course I " sneered 
the Limb. 

" Faivel Bavouna was himself, as I say, a thorough man of 
the world," continued her Highness, quite ignoring Jock's 
sarcastic suggestion, ** like the Jews one meets in Paris, Vienna, 

and elsewhere, and not at all like the medisBval Jews of S , 

but, for some reason of his own, he had had this boy Michael 
brought up in the most strict Jewish fashion by the Babbi and 

Melamed of S ^ who, as I say, were very bigoted, and he 

assured my father that if he allowed him to take the boy awe.^ 
—Michka was then singing in their syxvagogae — ^jxi'Sl xnA^etXa^^ 
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liis musical edacation, it wonld be the lad's utter min and 
destruction, for he would become an outcast from his people, 
who, as I told you, had already begun to persecute and punish 
him for merely having visited us. After a great deal of dis- 
cussion, my father and Faivel came to a compromise at last. 
In the first place, the boy was to be himself consulted, and 
asked what he would like best to do. If he decided to stay 

quietly at S , olcourse nothing more was to be said ; but in 

the event of Michka expressing a wish to accept my father's 
o:Ser, and undergo a thorough musical training abroad — ^in 
France, Italy, Germany — then my father solemnly pledged his 
word to old Bavouna that no attempt of any kind should be 
made to convert the boy to Christianity, or to induce him to 
alter his religious views in any way; on the contrary, that 
Jewish teachers should be provided for him everywhere, and, 
moreover, that at the end of two years the lad should be brought 

back to S , and the question of his ultimate future be left 

entirely for his uncle to decide." 

*'^Qf course the old man wanted a big sum for the boy ? " 
remarkedTTock. 

" That I know nothing about," said Madame Dolmatinsky ; 
" but I dare say my father paid the man, at least I suppose so, 
naturally. Michka, when asked, decided to come with us, as 
you may suppose ; for, in the first place, he was being very badly 
treated by his schoolmaster and comrades because of his intimacy 
with us ; and then, again, he was very fond of us, and glad to 
be with us. So my father brought the boy to Petersburg, and 
later on took him himself to Paris, where he left him for a time 
under the care of one of the most experienced teachers of the 
Conservatoire, taking every precaution, however, that the boy's 
religious opinions should be respected, and, indeed, charging 
some Jewish friends of his there to look after the child and see 
that nothing which the most strict religious training of a Jew 
might require was omitted. During the next two years great 
changes took place — my dear aunt died, I married, and my 
father married again ; but we never lost sight of Michka, for, 
you know, we Eussians are great travellers, and are very fond 
of Paris, and whenever we went there — I, my father, or my 
brother — of cour s e we always had Michka with us, besides being, 
of course , constantly in correspondence with him. He made 
most extraordinary progress in his music, and his voice, although, 
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of course, changing, grew to be still more beautiful as he grew 
older, and seemed to expand and become more rich and mellow, 
instead of breaking, as is generally the case, you know. At the 

end of the two years my father brought Michka back to S 

as he had promised, and gave him up to his supposed uncle ; and 
then a very curious thing happened. We had none of us, neither 
my father nor my brother nor myself, been to this place in 
White Russia during those past two years, for my aunt's death 
and my marriage and my father's marriage had altogether 
changed our habits of life — ^I living with my husband, partly 
in Petersburg, partly in Paris, and partly at his place on the 
Volga, my father preferring to live here in Ukraine, and my 
brother hovering between Petersburg and Paris — so that when 

my father brought Michka back to S he passed the night 

in our country house there for the first time since he had taken 
Michka away with him to Petersburg two years before. Well, 
that night an attempt was made to bum the house down ! '' 

" The Jews, of coarse ! " exclaimed Jock. " Horrible 
scoundrels ! " 

" Yes, it was the Jews," replied Drina Pavlovna. " E[atred 
of him for having taken away Michka ! My father had proofs 
of this, and would have brought • the matter to the notice of 
the authorities at once, and had the Jews punished, but that 
Michka besought him on his knees not to ; and so, and as no 
great harm had been done, my father consented to say nothiDg." 

" What brutes ! " growled the Limb. 

'* Well," continued Madame Dolmatinsky, ** it was arranged 
between old Bavouna and my father that the boy should be 

left at S for one whole month with his uncle without 

holding any kind of communication, direct or indirect, with 
us, or any of his Christian friends, so that he might have the 
full benefit of the advice and influence of the rabbi and 
Jewish elders as to his future career. At the end of that 
month, Faivel Ravouna was to come to Wilna to meet my 
father and tell him what had been decided ; whether the boy 
was to come back to us and complete his musical training— 
though in that respect but little remained to be done, for 
Michka's progress had been marvellous, and in these two years 
he had done the work of twelve — or to remain with his uncle 

altogether at S . Now, it so happened that during all this 

month my father was absent from Bussia, hA.^m*^ ^q\\<^ V<^ 
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Germany with my brother; for Cocha had told him of acme 
debts he owed to a money-lender in Dnsseldorf, and they went 
on together to see about it. When that matter had been 
settled, my brother thought be had perhaps better make a fnll 
confession of all his debts to my father ; and so he told him 

all about his many transactions with Faivel Bavouna at S , 

what he owed the man, what papers he had signed — everything, 
in fact. Tou can imagine how angry my father was ; he cared 
nothing about the money, but he thought such transactions 
with a mere schoolboy most discreditable to Michka's uncle, 
and so he was not in the best of tempers when he went to 
Wilna at the end of the month to meet Bavouna as had been 
arranged. He found the man waiting for him and in a great 
state of excitement — ^Michka had run away." 

" Run away ! " echoed the Limb. 

" Yes,'* replied Madame Dolmatinsky — " fled from S by 

stealth, without leaving any word or trace, and though tbey 
had hunted high and low he had not so far been found. There 
had, it appears, been terrible scenes — ^Michka had insulted the 
melamed, told him he was a false Jew who did not understand 
his religion, a mystic and an ignorant man who was misleading 
his people and teaching them things which no good Jew ought 
to believe ; and then there had been an awful turmoil, in which 
Michka had struck the melamed and fled to escape being 
stoned." 

** Good sportsman, Michka ! ** exclaimed the Limb, delighted. 
*' I'm sure I shall like him now." 

"Faivel told my father," continued her Highness, "that, 
thinking the boy might have come to him, or to some one of 
us, he had at once tried to find us — had gone to Petersburg, 
come here, tried everywhere; but as we all of us at that time 
happened to be out of Russia — I was in Paris and, as I've told 
you, the others were in Germany — of course he had found 
nobody, and so was forced to wait till this appointed meeting 
at Wilna. Then there was a terrible scene — my father accused 
Ravouna of having allowed the boy to be murdered, told him 
he knew all about the money transactions with Nicholas, and 

then told him how he could prove some Jews of S had set 

fire to his house a few weeks before, and that it had only been 
because of Michka's prayers and entreaties that he had not 
complained to the Government at once about it, but that he 
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now intended to do so, and should nse all his influence to have 
most severely punished a communitj made up of murderers 
of children, usurers, and incendiaries.'' 

'* That was splendid I " cried Jock. " I'd have given any- 
thing to have seen the old Jew's face." 

"Of course Faivel was dreadfully frightened," resumed 
Madame Dolmatinsky, after a short pause, " especially when 
my father said he should try to get General Prastchoff sent 
down to S to investigate the matter ; and then it was that, 

in his terror, Bavouna confessed to my father that Michka 
was not really his nephew, and told him the story of the child's 
birth, which story, by the way, I may tell you my father never 
believed to be true, though he made Faivel write it out with 
all the names and full particulars and sign it. Cocha has the 
paper still — ^he keeps it in case it may be needed — though of 
course Michka doesn't know of its existence, and still firmly 
believes he is Faivel Bavouna's nephew. In this paper it says 
that his mother's name was Soura Isrolka, and his father's 
Moicha Isrolka — the poor girl's own cousin." 

" But if your father didn't believe that story, what did he 
think the real truth was ? " inquired Jock, eagerly. 

"He always thought Michka was really this man's son — 
illegitimate, of course, but his son — and that he only told the 
story to sever all kinship with the child. He didn't know, 
you see, what my father might be about to do, and he wanted, 
when he confessed that the boy was not his nephew, to, as it 
were, entirely separate himself from the child, and explain 
the fact of his having taken care of him for so long by 
ascribing it to his compassion and tenderness of heart." 

"Oh, I see!" exclaimed Jock. "What a wily old scoun- 
drel!" 

" But, as I said before," continued the princess, " it makes 
absolutely no difference whether the story is true or false, 
or who or what Michka's father was, or whether his right 
name is Isrolka or Ravoana — ^his birth is of no importance 
to ub'; he is one of ourselves now, and whether he is the son 
or nephew of Faivel Ravouna, or no relsCtion to him at all, 
makes no difference whatever either to Michka himself or to 
us. We have let him go on believing the old story that he is 
this man's nephew, simply because the story which was substi- 
tuted for it was so painful; the idea of tTi^ d^^^et^Ksvo. ^^^ 
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suicide of his mother would make him most utterly miserable. 
Why should we so needlessly cause pain ? " 

And her Highness paused, as if waiting for her companion's 
approval of the deception she had been endeavouring to justify. 

" Of courseyou're quite right," cried the Limb; **what 
would be ttie good of making the poor chap miserable for 
nothing P But do go on, princess. Did your father complain 
and have those villains punished P '' 

" No," replied the princess. " My father was very kind- 
hearted, he never could bear to cause pain to any one, and 
when the first moment of anger was past always forgave those 
who wronged him. Faavel begged him to wait, and not 
complain to the authorities at once, but give him time to seek 
for Michka, who had then only been gone a week, and who 
might still be found. He reminded him that there would 
always be time to complain if the boy could not be found, but 
that so far there was no reason to believe the boy was altogether 
lost. He promised, if my father would only give him time and 
say nothing for the moment, to make inquiries throughout 
all the Jewish communities of that part of Bussia, and he said 
he felt sure Michka had taken refuge in one of these, for that 
in reality the boy was a good Jew and devoted to his religion 
and people, although he had not agreed with the special sect 

which was in authority at S , and which, it seems — so my 

father discovered later — was one greatly disliked by the more 
civilized Jews of large towns — ^an obscure and bigoted sect, 
in fact." 

" So I suppose your father gave this old villain time and 
he found the boy P " suggested the Limb. 

"Yes," replied Drina Pavlovna. "They discovered the 
boy, as old Ravouna had guessed, hiding in one of the Jewish 

villages not so very faraway from S ." 

" Why hadn't he written to your father or some one of you, 
or come to you, or tried in some way to let you know his 
troubles ? " inquired Jock. 

" Because he was far too proud of his race and religion 
to run from his own people, the Jews, to Christians for 

protection. He had quarrelled wifch the Jews of S because 

their Judaism was not that which he believed to be the true 
and pure faith, according to the enlightenment which had 
come to him during the past two years from Jewish teachers 
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in Paris and elsewhere ; but he was no less a Jew for all that, 
and the idea of running to Christians to complain of his co- 
religionists, no matter what their fault might be, never entered 
his head. Then, besides, there was another reason why he 
took no steps at once to let us know of his whereabouts — 
according to his views, it remained entirely with his uncle 
to decide about his future. The Jews are brought up with 
the very strictest ideas regarding filial obedience and respect ; 

Michka had run away from S because his life was in danger 

there — they were going to stone him — ^but he had not gone far 
from his uncle's home, and had intended writing to him, or even 
going to see him, as soon as he could do so with safety." 

Here Madame Dolmatinsky paused. 

"Well," said Jock, after a moment; **then I suppose your 
father took this Jew boy away with him ? " 

" Yes," replied her Highness ; " Faivel Ravouna was glad 
enough to do anything to prevent my father from making com- 
plaint to the authorities, and he even offered to destroy my 
brother's bills which he had in his possession, and wipe out the 
debt altogether ; but of course my father wouldn't listen to 
anything of that kind. He paid the man in full what my 
brother owed him and gave him a still further large sum to 
make up for all that Michka might have cost him from the 
time he had first taken charge of him as an infant until then. 
This having been all settled, Faivel Bavouna, in accordance 
with what had been decided on between my father and himseK, 
then solemnly told Michka — his nephew, remember, as the boy 
thought — that he, being as his father, and having carefully 
considered the matter in all its bearings, had finally made up his 
mind 'to resign him entirely to the care of my father, who 
offered to provide for him, and who pledged himself not only 
not to endeavour to convert him from Judaism, or in any way 
to interfere with his religious views, but solemnly promised, on 
the contrary, to give him full liberty to pursue his studies in 
Jewish theology, and to aid him in so doing. Then Faivel 
Bavouna exhorted the boy to obey my father as he would obey 
his own father, which Michka promised to do; and then he 
gave him his blessing, told him to remain steadfast to the 
Jewish faith, and departed. 

" And Michka's been with you ever since, hasn't he ? " 
asked Jock. 
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"Yes," replied Madame Dolmatinsky ; "ijind that is more 
than four years ago. Mj father sent him back to Paris to 
continue his studies there, and had intended sending him to 
study afterwards in Germany, and Italy, but he died while 
Miehka was still ^n France. My brother, however, knew what 
our father's wishes were about this, and carefully obeyed them, 
sending Miehka both to Germany and to Italy, and being most 
careful at all times, as my father had been, not only that no 
attempt should be made to convert him, but that everything 
should be done to promote his religious studies as a Jew. My 
father had pledged his word, and to Cocha, and all of us, that 
has ever been sacred. Of course it is a matter of great regret 
and sorrow to us all that, loving Miehka as we do, we should 
not be allowed to try and convert him to the only true religion ; 
but the promise made by our father is sacred to us, and not 
a word has ever been said either by us, by our confessor, or by 
any of our friends, to Miehka Bavouna, to induce him to change 
his faith." 

" Bat Lord Pibroch told me the Jews had excommunicated 
him, I think," remarked the Limb. 

The face of Madame Dolmatinsky became very serious. 
" Yes," said her Highness ; " I believe it is true. They have 
published their Herem — their excommunicating curse — against 
him. Why, I can't say ; for of cours e we none of us ever speak 
to him of Jewish matters — that is, my brother perhaps may, 
but neither I nor my step-mother do. I heard of it indirectly 
— first of all from our confessor in Petersburg, Father Adriani, 
and then from my brother ; but Miehka himself has never said 
a word about it to me." 

"Well, I don't suppose it makes any great difBerence to 
him whether they curse him or not," said the cynical Limb. 
" With friends like you, and with his great talent to back him, 
he can afford to let all the old Jews in Jewry curse him till the 
crack of doom, I should think." 

" I can't tell you anything about that," replied the princess. 
" I don't know whether their excommunication is as terrible as 
ours is, but I believe it is. At all events, it's a consolation to 
think that in Michka's case it was wholly undeserved ; at least, 
so my brother says, and he has studied all these Jewish matters 
and gone carefully into the case. He says that Miehka is a 
most strict and devout Jew, bat an enlightened Jew ; and that 
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the Jews of S are mad fanatics, and really most unortho- 

dox Jews. Bat they are very powerf al, and, hating Michka as 
they do, they have nsed their power against him and brought 
about this curse. But now I must explain to you," continued 
Sandrine Dolmatinsky, fixing her eyes very seriously on her 
companion's face, "why I have told you aU this at such 
length. As I said at the beginning, I want you to know the 
truth, so that when you hear the falsehoods and calumnies you 
can deny them." 

** And I have promised to do so, princess." 

"Yes, thank you — you have. But I haven't yet told 
you what those falsehoods and calumnies are likely to be, 
have I ? " 

" No, princess, you have not." 

Drina Favlovna paused for a minute, and then proceeded, 
** When your cousin, Lord Melrose, to whom we are all so much 
attached, first wrote to us that you were coming, and spoke so 
highly of you " — the Limb bowed — " I made up my mind that 
I would do what I am doing now, but I said nothing to my 
brother or step-mother about it. I felt sure from what Melrose 
wrote that I could trust you ; but now that I know you, I see 
that I can." 

Again the Limb bowed, this time putting his hand to his 
heart in the most approved De Fronsac fashion. 

" Thank you, Madame Dolmatinsky," said he. " You can 
really trust me, I assure you. There is nothing I wouldn't do 
to serve you." 

" Well, you can really be of great service to me," exclaimed 
the princess — "the very greatest. You will go all over in 
Petersburg society — ^the clubs, the salons, court, everywhere; 
and you will hear everything that is said, for people will speak 
openly before you — that is, about ordinary matters ; and, more- 
over, you yourself not being a Eussian, and having no interest 
of any kind in the country, will be quite unbiased in your 
judgment, so that I shall know that what you tell me will be at 
least the honest impression on your mind. Such an ally as 
you can be invaluable to me." 

" You've only to show n4e how, princess," said Jock, with 
a little less fervour than before, for he now began to suspect 
that his companion wanted him to become her private detective 
and spy — her Goubetta or Bustighello, as it were — and «.\X5^\^. ^ 
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role he could hardly bring himself to accept^ eyen for the sake 
of this fair lady with the ronsalka eyes. 

It is likely that Madame Dolmatinsky read what was passing 
in the lad's mind, for she smiled and said — 

** Yon needn't be afraid, mon ami ; I shan't ask yon to do 
anything wrong. I only want yon to try and help me in dis- 
pelling false impressions which, if nndistnrbed, may deepen 
into convictions and become dangerous. Bnssia is a strange 
country ; what to-day may seem only a mere speck of no im- 
portance on the horizon, to-morrow may be a storm-cloud which 
will burst and destroy you. Now, of cours e people do not 
speak openly before me, but still I hear a great deal through 
my confessor, Father Adriani, and I hear, among other things, 
that the most terrible reports are current about us and Michael 
Eavouna." 

" Terrible reports ! " echoed Jock. " What kind of 
reports ? ** 

** They say that we tore him from his parents and people, 
and have taught him to despise them ; they say that we are 
leaving no stone unturned in our ceaseless endeavours, both by 
threats and bribes, to induce him to become baptized a Boman 
Catholic." 

" What folly ! " exclaimed the Limb. 

" Yes, folly, if you will, but serious folly," replied her 
Highness ; " for you must remember that the ruling Church 
here is the Orthodox Church, and that we Homan Catholics are 
only tolerated — but little better liked, indeed, than the Jews 
themselves." 

" Oh, I see," murmured Jock. 

" Of course," continued Nini Pavlovna ; " it's easy enough to 
see who first circulated these malignant falsehoods — the Jews ; 
but the Orthodox people gladly took them up and pretended to 
believe them, for ever since the extraordinary success of 
Michka's singing last season in Petersburg, which brought 
him so much en evidence^ they have been most anxious to con- 
vert him themselves, and he h^s been literally besieged day and 
night by people trying to induce him to become* a member of 
the Russian Church. Of course he has turned a deaf ear to all 
such appeals; and this obstinacy they pretend to ascribe to 
onr jnBnence, whereas, the fact is, as I have told you, that we 
never speak of religion in any way to laim.?* 
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" How disgraceful ! " exclaimed Jock. 

" Yes," said the princess, ** that is bad enough, of course ; 
but there is worse still behind." ^ ^ ^** 

Then she hesitated for a second, as if half unwilling to 
proceed, but oyercoming this reluctance almost at once, she 
continued, looking, with a touching expression of trustfulness, 
into Jock's sympathizing eyes — 

** My brother has very broad, very liberal views," said she ; 
'' he sympathizes with the peasants, he hates tyranny and 
injustice, he pities all suffering — ^he cannot bear to see pain and 
not endeavour to relieve it. All this is very, very dangerous 
in Bussia, and especially when, like my brother, one takes no 
pains to hide one's feelings, but, on the contrary, proclaims 
them openly. As he despises all meanness, and frankly ex- 
presses his contempt for all that is despicable, he has, of 
c ourse , very many enemies who would be only too glad to see 
him get into trouble ; and the last rumours I hear — the last 
^Isehood these enemies have invented to do him harm — is 
that, not content with trying to convert Michka to Christianity 
and Oatholicism, my brother is using him for the most im- 
proper political purposes — ^in fact, making him, as it were, a 
secret agent and emissary for the propagation of the most 
dangerous and revolutionary ideas." 

Luckily Jock had seen this coming in time, and had stooped 
down as if to tie his shoe, so that his face was entirely hidden 
from his companion when he exclaimed, as he now did, in the 
most indignant tones, " How disgraceful ! *' 

" You see," continued Nini Dolmatinsky very innocently, 
and but little suspecting what was passing in the mind of 
her companion, ''Michael Bavouna not being a Bussian, but 
a Jew, and having been brought up in France, Italy, and 
Germany, has naturally very liberal ideas; and these ideas, 
unfortunately, coincide in a great measure with those enter- 
tained by my brother, so that, like many falsehoods, this one 
has a certain foundation in truth, for there is no doubt that 
both my brother and Michka think that there are very many 
reforms urgently needed in Bussia, and hold views which some 
persons in the Government would disapprove of. But between 
that and conspiring there is a great difference." 

" Of course," assented the Limb, ^la.o \i«A. norw ojo^!^ 
recovered bis composure^ and was looking at \na IWa ^otcc^^xc^^'i^' 
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witli most heartfelt sympathy, pity, and interest; for he had 
good reason to fear that Prince Cooha was in far greater peril 
than his sister suspected. " Bnt yon mnst tell me how I can 
help yon, Madame Dolmatinsky." 

'* By simply letting me know what is really said, and whether 
these mmonrs are really so prevalent as I have been led to 
believe they are — what is said, and who says it, in fact, — ^that 
is what I want to know, nothing more ; and that is what I 
find it almost impossible to ascertain, for of conrse I dare not 
ask openly, and they would not tell me if I did.^' 

" I will gladly tell you all I hear said about it," said the 
Limb, whose heart was touched with pity at the sight of the 
devoted sister fighting for her brother with shadows in the 
dark. " I faithfully promise you, princess, that I will find out 
all I can and tell you." 

'* Thank you," said Madame Dolmatinsky, giving him, with 
a frank, boyish gesture, her hand, which he stooped and kissed, 
'' I knew I could trust to you. Being a stranger and a guest 
of ours, you will be beset with questions, and hear all the 
scandal at once. Of oouqe , now you know all about Michael 
Bavouna — the wholetruffi. I have told you everything, and 
you are at liberty to repeat it all except, of course, the true 
story of his birth. So, if you hear that we haveTned in any 
way to tamper with his religious opinions, you can deny it ; he 
will be here himself in a day or two, and you can talk to him 
and ask him if he has ever heard a word from us against his 
faith." 

" Of course I'll contradict it ! " cried the Limb. " I need 
no assurance from the Jew Michka. Tour word, of course, is 
quite enough for me, princess." *^ "~ 

" But I want you to talk with him," insisted her Highness, 
" and see for yourself." Then, after a slight pause, she said, 

** Then, as for the other rumour — the dreadful one *' Here 

she hesitated, and before she could continue Jock had broken in — 

" I understand what you mean, Madame Dolmatinsky ; you 
need really say no more. I will find out all I can, I promise 
you, and tell you what is said, who says it, and what I can 
gather in any way, and what I think. Best assured you can 
rely upon my honour and discretion, princess, and that I look 
upon it as the highest honour and privilege to be able to be of 
service to you." 
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Alezandriiie Pavloyaa smiled, and gave him her hand again 
to kiss. 

** Thank you," said she ; " then I wiir say no more. Mel- 
rose, I see, was right in what he said of yon." Then she arose. 
" But not a word of this to any one, yon know." 

" Not a word, princess, to any one." 

" O'est bien," said her Highness. " Now it's time we got 
back to onr friends. They will think we are lost." 



CHAPTER XII. 

O f conrse , under any circnmstanoes, the fact of so beantifnl 
and charming a woman as Madame Dolmatinsky seeking his 
support and co-operation in her endeavours to keep a well- 
beloved and noble-hearted brother from peril, would have 
appealed most strongly to the romantic nature of the Limb and 
evoked at once the enthusiastic sympathy and approbation of 
his gallant heart ; but in this present instance he, having — for 
reasons we know of — very special cause to suspect that the 
fears of the sister for her brother's welfare were better founded 
than she herself imagined, felt it particularly incumbent on 
him to do all in his power to aid her. Nor did he feel the least 
scruple in meeting her wishes. There was nothing bearing 
even the most faint resemblance to anything mean or underhand 
in what he set before himself to do. A noble-hearted gentleman, 
living in a land of tyranny and oppression, pitied the oppressed 
and would fain lighten their burden if possible. Surely there 
was nothing here which was not most worthy of admiration ! 
That the tyrants and oppressors should resent and punish any 
attempt to come between them and their victims was a matter 
of course ; but, so far as Jock could see, all he was now asked 
to So was to ascertain, if possible, by the general gossip of 
society, whether or no this generous-hearted sympathizer with 
the oppressed had been marked out by the tyrants for punish- 
ment, and, if so, whether that punishment were imminent and 
not to be avoided. So far went his mission, it seemed to him, 
and no further. 

It had been arranged that on the day succeeding the one on 
which this conversation in the Winter Garden. 1i%A\»}s£rsi'^^M^^> 

^ ^ 
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many gems should proceed to the neighbouring OQMftdba of 
the mysterious indiyidaal to whom the Limb Jiad taken so 
unaccountable a dislike. Count Sczyfowicz, a hattue on a verj 
large scale being part of the prog^mme ; but on the morning 
of that day Prince Nicholas, who was to have driyen Jock oyer 
in his dogcart, came to that young gentleman and explained 
how this plan had been altered. 

" I shan't go myself," said his Highness, " but Soltoukine 
will drive you over. I may come on later, but it's doubtfuL** 
Then, as he saw an expression of regret come into the face of 
his young guest, he continued, *' You don't mind, I hope P 
You'll have capital sport, you know — Sczyfowici always does 
everything admirably. I'd fally intended going, but I've just 
received the news that a friend is arriving here this morning, 
and I must stay at home to receive him ; you've heard as all 
speak of him, Michael Bavouna." 

'^Ah yes," exclaimed the Limb; '*the wonderfal singer. 
I remember ! " 

Temnosiniy smiled assent. *' Yes," said he ; " we shall have 
some good music now." Then, after an almost imperceptible 
pause, he added, " I shall be rather curious to know what you 
think of our friend and his genius ; you are very fond of music, 
I think you said ? " 

" Oh yes," replied Jock — " passionately fond of it ! What 
kind of music does he sing ? " 

"He sings everything," replied his Highness; "some of 
the finest things he sings, though, are his own composition ; 
words and music for " 

But just then Madame KozlofE came up and addressed 
Prince Gocba ; so the conversation between him and the Limb 
was discontinued. 

Now, so much had been said to him about this wonderful 
Michka, and he had so many special reasons for being interested 
in him, that Jock, fond as he was of sport, would, had he been 
free to follow his own wishes, gladly have given up the shooting 
for that morning and stayed at home with his host to welcome, 
on his arrival, the young Jew ; but, under the circumstances, 
he felt that any such capricious change of plan at this late hour 
was quite out of the question. So, in due course of time, the 
Limb found himself seated beside Prince Alexander Soltodkine 
ia a dogcart, being driyen by that gentleman at a very brisk 
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pace towaids the scene of the projected slaughter, while before 
and behind them on the road, yehides of every kind and size, 
filled with Fruice Temnosiniy's guests, were proceeding in the 
same direction and bound on identically the same errand. 

Prince Alexander Soltoukine — Sandy or Sacha, which you 
please — was a young gentleman such as may be found in great 
profusion at the Yacht Club in Petersburg, or, in fact, in any 
of the best salons by the Neva. Handsome, noble, amiable, 
and enormously rich, with su£&cient intelligence to make himself 
generally agreeable to all with whom he came in contact and 
to keep most of his vices, except that of gambling, beneath the 
surface, — ^he wasreiedly remarkable for nothing, save perhaps the 
elaborate neatness of hk dress and a certain timidity of manner 
(when not under the influence of champagne) ; which not 
uncommon combination would lead the observant student of 
social phenomena at once to rank him among those radiant 
youths who pass their entire lives folding and unfolding their 
neckcloths and making appointments with women who never 
come. But^ quite an ordinary individual as in reality he was, 
it must not for one moment be imagined that he himself so 
judged himself to be. 

We have already — ^in alluding to Russian society as being 
composed of gods rather than of apostles — ^referred to the 
tendency of almost every one belonging to the coterie in 
question to endeavour to become personally conspicuous, to 
individualize himself or herself (more often herself) — ^to assume, 
as it were, a certain special and particular stamp or label of 
originality by which he or she may be distinguished from the 
others; all being apparently inspired by the same desire to 
be separated by some distinctive virtue (or, if it may not be so, 
even by some distinctive weakness) from the rest of the herd, 
a trivial echo of the splendid audacity ringing in the lines — 

'* Je veux qn'ou me renomme, 
Quioonque a son pareil, oelni-Ui n'est pas homme, 
II porte encore an front la marque du troupeau ! " 

Hence it may readily be imagined that so important and 
popular a social factor as Sacha Soltoukine did not escape the 
prevailing craze, but had, like every one else (we have already 
spoken of the monotony of an assemblage of co-equal deities), 
chosen a special hobby by which he hoped to have hi& t\\tV^ \i^ 
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a personal and partioolar Bhrine acknowledged by his fellow- 

diyinities. 

To have all with which he clothed his manly and aristocratic 
form composed in the immediate vicinity of far-distant Bond 
Street ; to be able to ingnrgitate at one sitting enongh sweet 
champagne to float a lifeboat or drown a Life Guardsman, 
without becoming quarrelsome, ill, or stupid by reason of this 
undue intimacy with Moet or Boederer; to be so happily 
constituted, both in temperament and in pocket, that oceans of 
roubles could flow from him never to return at every game of 
chance ever invented, without such ill luck bringing to his 
handsome, good-natured countenance anything even remotely 
resembling a passing shadow of care ; — claims such as these, 
and the many others of a like nature which he could put forward 
to the admiration of his friends and associates, powerful though 
they doubtless were, lacked, as he knew full, well, that all- 
precious quality of rarity which could alone bring about or 
justify the apotheosis to which he aspired. Originaliiy was 
the one thing needful, or something which would pass muster 
for originality — something which would at least individualize 
him. And so, in order to acquire the reputation of possessing 
this quality essential to his deification, Sandy Soltoukine had 
followed the advice given him by an astute old aunt of his who 
occupied a very distinguished position at court, and had read 
up or allowed himself in some way to be " crammed " with an 
immense amount of general information on every conceivable 
subject ; which, having learnt like a parrot, he would, when 
invited so to do by a question he could answer, spout forth in 
somewhat cloudy and unfiltered jets of knowledge — a curious 
exhibition of automatic sapience which, in the course of time, 
earned for him the honourable reputation and distinction of 
being one of the best-informed and most enlightened young 
men to be found in "Piter," and thus realized for him his 
dream of having a special label to himself, his own niche in 
the temple. 

At first this mysteriously acquired fund of general informa- 
tion, which had suddenly transformed the empty-headed dandy 
into a beautifully bound encyclopaedia, had been composed 
principally of amusing particulars, interesting and but little 
known details relating to matters of somewhat serious import 
—political, artistic, or what not; tut^Aiy ^^^^^^> ^iXvft ^^<c^»20k 
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of wisdom had become less pellucid and majestic, and fche 
thousand and one muddy little springs of scandal and gossip 
which lurked^near by had been unsealed and allowed to mingle 
their babbling waters with the mighty current of knowledge to 
which Prince Alexander Soltoukine owed his fame. 

There were but few subjects of current interest in Peters- 
burg on which Soltoukine had not some special information 
to impart, whether trivial subjects such as, for instance, the 
identity of the domino who mystified you so at a recent masked 
ball ; or serious subjects^ such as, for example, the real cause 
of the sudden coldness of the Great Autocrat towards X Y Z ; or, 
if you cared to test his wisdom in higher spheres of knowledge, 
he could airily give you an amusing sketch — true enough, most 
likely, in its broad outline — of any of the momentous questions 
of the day ; the Polish problem, say, or the Jewish, or conduct 
you, lantern in hand, with surprising celerity, lucidity, and 
precision through all the mazes of the foreign policy of Bussia, 
from the famous will and testament of the Great Peter to the 
last intention of M. de Giers. 

The distance between the two estates was not a long one, 
and the horse Sandy was driving was a very fast trotter. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, it would, we think, hardly 
have been possible for any one to have compressed more gossip 
and general information relating to matters which interested 
the Inmb into so short a space of time than Prince Soltoukine 
did during the drive to the oussadba of Count Sczyfowicz that 
morning. 

" So your cousin never told you he was in love with Princess 
Nini ? " exclaimed his Highness, laughing. " Why, mon cher, 
it was the talk of Petersburg, so I'm guilty of no indiscretion 
in speaking of it. Every one said he became a Roman Catholic 
on purpose to marry her, and most people expected to be able 
to congratulate him this season." 

'* Melrose isn't coming to Russia this winter," said Jock, 
who remembered well, and could now explain the " superb " 
groan uttered in the Avenue Gabriel that August afternoon, 
and what Tam had said to him about love and some one's great 
superiority and his own unworthiness. 

** So you told us. I'm sorry to hear it," replied Sw^^^. 
" Tm very fond oi Melrose. But I shall "be gova^ \iCi '^otsa ^si 
June, and I dare say I stall see him then.'* 
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" Verj likely. We never know where he is, yon know. 
He travels about a great deal, and has really no fixed address, 
except, perhaps, the Marlborough Club, or the Jockey in Paris." 

" He's quite right ! " cried Soltoukine. " L'oiseau sur la 
branche. That's the perfection of existence — ^love and ride 
away ! " 

"I wonder," said the Limb, reverting to a topic which 
interested him, ^'whether Madame Dolmatinsky knew my 
cousin loved her ? Do you think she did ? " 

Soltoukine laughed. " Knew it ! " he echoed. " Why, 
mon ami, of course she knew it. Don't you know women 
divine those things at once ? " 

*' But she seems very fond of him," exclaimed Jock ; '^ she 
was saying all kinds of nice things about him yesterday to me 
in the library. I don't see, then, why " Here he hesi- 
tated ; but Sacha continued for him — 

" Why it didn't come off ? " 

Jock nodded. 

" Well, that's what eveiy one says ; but it doesn't surprise 
me, do you know. Madame Dolmatinsky will never marry 
another gambler, depend on it ; she's had enough of one." 

'' But she plays roulette ! " said the Limb, and then added, 
rather awkwardly, " Do you know, I never heard of roulette in 
a private house before — I mean where there are ladies, you 
know, in a country house. Of course in a man's bachelor 
quarters it's a different thing." 

Soltoukine laughed. " I don't wonder it rather surprises 
you at first," he said, "if you're not prepared for it. It's 
not a very old custom here — only dates from a few years back. 
The Grand Duchess Marie Pavlovna brought it in fashion. 
But you mustn't imagine, mon cher, that because Madame 
Dolmatinsky risks a few roubles at roulette in her own house, 
which she only does to do as others do, that she is a gambler, 
or likes gambling. On the contrary, I happen to know Alex- 
andrine Pavlovna hates all gambling. But I'll tell you who is 
a gambler, an incorrigible little gambler — Princess Molly 
Hoholkoff ; and so is her husband. Alexander Yladimirovitch 
only lives for gambling." 

"And this man we're going to now. Count Sczyfowicz," 
said the Limb, who hardly cared to discuss the divine Molly 
with his companion, " is he a gambler ? " 
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The qnestion really was asked merely to change the con- 
versation, bat it seemed to amuse SoltouHne immensely, for he 
burst out laughing. 

'' A gambler ! Sozyfowicz a gambler ! Never ! He thinks 
too muoh of his money. What an idea ! Adam Sczyfowicz a 
gambler!" and Soltoukine laughed again. "What gave you 
that idea P " he asked, still laughing. 

" Oh, nothing," replied Jock, smiling, for the mirth of his 
companion, though meaningless to him, had been contagious. 
" I only asked for information. But tell me about Count 
Sczyfowicz. He's a strange man, isn't he ? " 

"You're right — 'brigadier, vous avez raison!' He is a 
strange man ! " replied the dandy encyclopsBdia. " One of the 
mysteries of Petersburg. Nobody really knows much about 
him, though you'll meet him almost everywhere. All sorts of 
stories are told ; but one mustn't believe quite all one hears, 
you know." 

" Is he a Russian P " asked the Limb, whose curiosity was 
naturally excited by the idea of any mystery to unravel. 

"His father was a Pole, who renounced his country, I 
believe. This man is a Rusptian, I think — at least, he is very 
patriotic, and is always singing the praises of Russia and 
everything Russian. He's very rich. His father was a brandy- 
&rmer, or something of that kind, I believe ; or he himself was, 
I don't remember exactly which. At all events, he's very rich 
and very mean — ^that is, he has the reputation of being a miser, 
though he certainly entertains a great deal." 

"But what are the stories told P Why do you call him one 
of the mysteries of Petersburg P " 

Soltoukine laughed. "Because he is. Ask anybody, and 
theyTl tell you Sczyfowicz is a mystery. He lives alone. 
Nobody ever heard of his having any relations, except an old 
father, who died years ago ; nobody really knows where he 
oomes from or what he is. One of our grand dukes " — Soltou- 
kine here named the Imperial Highness — *• brought him out 
some years ago — ^found him at Baden, some people say, and 
borrowed money from him ; at all events, brought him out in 
Petersburg, and very soon he was asked everywhere, for the 
very mystery about him made him interesting, and he added 
to this, on purpose, I dare say, by always dabbling in mys- 
terious things — ^Home, spiritualism, clairvoyance, table-tuxm^%\ 
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mesmerism, all that kiud of thing, jon know. AU that's very 
popular with as— or was, I shonld say, for it's gone rather 
out of fashion lately ; but it used to be the rage, and Sezy- 
fowicz, knowing this, became the leader and prime mover in 
all such T^niona, Some old ladies swear he is a magician — 
old Princess Dourakine vows he's the devil himself. A great 
many people are afraid of him, and won't have anything to do 
with him. I myself don't like him, but our friends the Temno- 
siniys think a great deal of him." 

'' Ah, indeed!" exclaimed Jock; '^I'm astonished at that. 
I can't say I like hinu I think his manners are so disagreeable. 
Don't you ? " 

Soltoukine nodded. " Yes, they are — ^half servile and half 
impertinent. But that's the Polish part of him, I think. Our 
friends like him chiefly, I believe, because he's so fond of their 
protSgSy this young Jew Bavouna. You've heard about him, of 
course, haven't you ? " 

" Oh yes ; I've heard all about him. So Count Sczyfowicz 
is very fond of him, is he P " 

** Yes, a very great admirer of his indeed. Sczyfowicz is a 
very clever man, you know, really — a scientific man, a well- 
read man, really a serious man. This spiritualism and mystery, 
and so on, are only used for effect, I'm sure. He found it 
amused people, and made him sought after. But apart from 
all that, he is a very clever man. His library is the largest 
and most valaable private library in Petersburg. He's the 
personal friend of all our Russian savants, and of most of the 
leading scientific men of other countries, and is very fond of 
music. So, as he's become a great admirer of Eavouna, he's 
given him the run of his library and the use of all his musical 
instruments — and Sczyfowicz has one of the finest collections 
in the world ; so that Bavouna sometimes has the most extra- 
ordinary instrument to accompany him when he sings — ^instru- 
ments quite out of date, but which may happen to be appro- 
priate to what he is singing — clavichords, viols, lutes, virginals, 
and so on. For instance, he sings a thing of his own which 
he calls * La chanterelle divine,' or something like that — ^it's 
about a violinist dying — and accompanies himself on a Stradi- 
varius which belongs to Sczyfowicz, and which, I believe, has 
^Iie reputation oi being the finest in existence. But," broke 
o:ff Sacha, abruptly, " here we are, and tliiere^a^b W 
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And there indeed stood, in the portico which they were 
rapidly approaching, the subject of their conversation, bowing 
low before the sportsmen whom he had invited to enjoy his 
shooting, and who were, like our friends, driving np every 
now and then in every kind of vehicle — alighting, greeting 
and being greeted by him, and then passing on into the 
hoase. 

It was a peonliar welcome, that which this strange, white- 
bearded man offered to his guests — ^his general bearing re- 
sembling, perhaps, more that of an innkeeper receiving a crowd 
of tourists than that of a country gentleman entertaining 
under his own roof-tree friends and equals who had come by 
.invitation to enjoy his hospitality. This excessive urbanity 
the Limb had already noticed. Taken in conjunction with a 
somewhat cynical and sneering expression, which would come 
from time to time to the old man's eyes, it had been one of the 
causes why the young Soot had from the very first instinctively 
felt a distrust amounting almost to repulsion of this smooth- 
spoken, flattering, polite, agreeable old gentleman. Indeed, 
quite apart from any sneering cynicism which his eye might 
reveal, the politene^ of Count Sczyfowicz was so extreme, so 
excessive, so almost obsequious, as to lead any one who cared 
to consider the matter at all to suspect its genuineness, bearing 
as it did a strong and unpleasant resemblance to the humility 
of Philinte when he aspires so modestly to an encounter with 
the Gomte de Tufi^re, or the regrets of Alcidas when he feels 
80 sorry to be forced to give a good cudgelling to Sganarelle. 

After the shooting, which was so good as to even meet with 
the approval of the Limb, accustomed though he was to the 
best of which Norfolk can boast, there was a very lengthened 
recourse to the iMMigeaille and f ranches lampees, already alluded 
to as being the inseparable accidents of any form of hospitable 
entertainment in Russia; and as this eating and drinking 
seemed at length to the Limb likely, from what he could judge, 
to last for an indefinite period, he, after having made many 
futile endeavours to induce Sandy Soltoukine to depart, finally 
whispered into the ear of the well-informed but slightly 
intoxicated dandy that he thought it would do him, Jock, good 
to return home on foot, after having partaken of so many 
unfamiliar dishes and so much champagne. T\i\^ ^Tx^^^^e^^VKssi^ 
being ^reoeived with a grunt of "Faitea c© qoa noxv.^ ^wsAxen»>^ 
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fclie Limb took leave of his host and departed on his homeward 
journey alone and on foot. 

As the road which led from the onssadba of Count 
Sezyfowicz to that of Prince Nicholas Temnosinij was almost 
straight, there would have been no excuse for the Limb losing 
his way, even if he had been as much under the influence of 
brandy and champagne as were some of the gentlemen with 
whom he had just parted company; but as his head was 
comparatively clear, and he was fond of walkins", our young 
friend started on his homeward stroll with feelings of great 
satisfaction — delighted, indeed, to be able to withdraw from the 
din and bustle of the count's dining-room and have a few 
minutes to himself for calm reflection over the many strange 
and new sensations and experiences which had come to him 
during the few days he had been in Russia ; the walk, more- 
over, promising to be particularly pleasant, as the day was 
divine, a specimen of perfect autumn weather, almost as warm 
as summer, and the Ukrainian sky that afternoon justifying all 
that Pouchkin says in praise of it. 

While absorbed in his thoughts, which embraced a great 
variety of subjects, from things Etonian to things Russian, and 
walking, as was his wont, very briskly, hardly observing the 
surrounding landscape, which was indeed not worthy of great 
attention, suddenly Jock became aware of the soundlof voices sing- 
ing or chanting in the neighbourhood — a sound which grew louder 
as he advanced ; and looking about him he perceived that he 
was skirting a village which he remembered passing that morn- 
ing, and recognized that the voices proceeded from a neighbour- 
ing church, the door of which was partly open. It was 
evidently the choir— a choir of men and boys— singing, and sing- 
ing, as Jock told himself, what seemed strangely like dirges for 
the dead. Then, as this thought struck him, he suddenly 
remembered having heard some one say that the son of the 
mayor of the commune had recently died, and under rather 
romantic circumstances, on the very eve of his wedding-day. 
Was this, perhaps, his funeral ? Jock asked himself. Just then 
a rather pretty girl, evidently belonging to the peasant class, 
but tastefully dressed in a costume of dark mitkal embroidered 
with bright flowers, happening to pass by, the Limb, bowing 
politely, addressed the baba in his best Russian, and inquired 
whether his suspicions were correct, and if what he heard was 
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indeed ihe funeral music for the starosta's son. The yonng 
girl stared at him, rather frightened at first, but seeing the kind 
expression of sympathy in Jock's handsome face her fears gave 
way, and with much sadness in her face and in her yoice she 
answered his question in the affirmative. 

" Yes, it is Kou2sma Petrovitch whom they are burying." 

''Was he not engaged to be married ? " asked Jock. 

''Yes," replied the baba; "he was engaged to Fania 
Ogheroff, and they were to have been married on that very day, 
but," she added, " doubtless it was all for the best — God is 
merciful," and the maiden sighed. 

No ornate episcopal discourse on resignation, the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, and the uncertainty of human Hf e could 
have been more eloquent than the pathos of these simple words, 
the sad patient tone in which they were uttered by this peasant 
girl, and the sigh with which she bore witness to God's mercy. 
Then the Limb thanked her, bowed again, and she passed on. 

''They were to have been married on this very day, but 
doubtless it is all for the best — God is merciful." Jock 
repeated the words to himself in Russian, as the girl had just 
spoken them, and so repeating them he advanced slowly towards 
the little church, which lay bathed in the mellow brightness of 
the setting sun. 

His intention was to go in and witness the ceremony, for he 
had never yet been inside an orthodox Greek church, nor seen 
a Russian funeral ; but when he reached the half-open door he 
ahrank back, and went no further, for there came to him in the 
▼oiceB singing the heart-rending funeral hymns of Bertniansky 
the revelation of such an agony of sorrow that he dared not 
uninvited enter into a place made sacred by such grief. So, 
stepping back noiselessly, he walked on tiptoe to a little wooden 
bench just ofE the pathway, but still near the church, and seating 
himself there he listened. 

The exact words which the pope and choir were singing he 
could not distinguish, but such music needed no words; the 
argument of the tragedy had been given to him in what the 
peasant girl had said ; and all the pity of it, the desolation and 
despair which this untimely cutting-off had brought to loving 
hearts, these voices were telHng to the dying autumn day, in 
accents of ecstatic anguish such as Jock had never heard 
befora 
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He was not a poet, this youthfnl Scot, nor, so far in his 
young life, had sorrow come to him with any of her precions 
secrets; bnt the pathetic harmony of meaning so apparent 
between the mnsic he was hearing and the surrounding light 
appealed to his tender heart, and so, as he sat there listening to 
these death dirges while the autumn spoke to him, he became 
very sorrowful. 

Suddenly his mournful reflections were disturbed by a sound 
resembling a groan — " Ah ! " deeply suspired — and, turning his 
head, the Limb perceived further on in the pathway, standing 
with his back half turned to the church, a young man or youth, 
with arms folded tightly across his breast in Napoleonic fashion, 
gazing at the sinking sun, the splendour of whose dying rays 
flooded him in golden light. 

He was standing not far from where the Limb was seated, 
but he was evidently ignorant of the presence of our friend and 
thought himself quite alone, for the face which the glory of the 
setting sun now so fully illuminated as if for the special benefit 
of Jock's inspection was far too refined and spiritual in aspect 
to be that of one capable of unveiling the sacred mysteries of 
his heart before a chance bystander. But the veil was indeed 
withdrawn, the curtain lifted ; and the extreme pallor of the 
delicate oval face, crowned with a mass of hyacinthine curls of 
the reddish copper-gold colour which Titian has made familiar 
to us ; thet twitching of the delicate lips, eagerly parted as if 
about to call — the upper one, as short as that of a youthful 
Hermes, lightly touched with down ; the quivering of the 
sensitive nostrils at each inspiration, long-drawn, as if the 
prelude to a sigh, when the wave of sadness in the music would 
rise to some special pitch of pathos ; but, above all, the large 
and luminous violet eyes, wide open and staring at the sunset, 
but heavy with hardly suppressed tears ; — all these betokened 
plainly that, thinking itself alone and unobserved, the soul had 
come and seated itself at its casement, decked only with the most 
precious jewels from its inmost treasure-store of sympathy, to 
listen to the dying of the autumn sun and to watch the weeping 
in the singiug for the dead. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

The 'sight of the deep emotion which the extraordinary counte- 
nance of this youth betrayed, while exciting the cariosity of the 
Limb to the highest degree, brought at the same time to his 
mind the most uncomfortable reflection — ^namely, that the lad's 
agitation was of a sacred and private character ; or, in other 
words, that he was listening — though of course through no fault 
of his own — to secrets which were not intended for his ears. 

To put a stop at once to this intolerable situation, Jock rose, 
uttered a loud '* Ahem ! " and advanced towards the strange- 
looking beiug ; who, however, was apparently so absorbed in 
his ecstatic reflections — ^under the spell, as it were, of the music 
and the sunlight — that he only became conscious of the presence 
of another person when the Limb was within a few steps of him 
and had, indeed, begun to address him. Then he started 
violently, a deep blush spread over the extreme pallor of his 
face, and a look of surprise, indeed almost of fright, quickly 
succeeded the great sadness in his eyes. 

" Pardon me for disturbing you," said the Limb, speaking in 
Russian and |>olitely bowing, a salutation which his companion 
at first seemed too surprised to acknowledge, '* but I could see 
you thought you were alone and I was afraid you might be on 
the point of speaking to yourself out loud." 

The mysterious owner of the violet eyes had now sufficiently 
recovered from his surprise for the blushes to begin slowly 
taking leave of his face, though it was still a few seconds before 
he completely regained his self-possession. 

** I thank you," he said very gravely and bowing ; " I'm 
afraid I must plead guilty to the bad habit of talking to myself 
sometimes. What have I been saying, may I ask ? " 

Just then the singing stopped. 

" You haven't been saying anything — ^not a word," replied 
Jock, with much earnestness in his tone, for he instinctively 
'felt that his answer to this question was awaited with some 
anxiety, though nothing in the voice or face of the inquirer 
betrayed such solicitude; "but I was afraid you might be 
about to speak — ^in fact, I could see you were just going to ; 
and I could see, of course, you thought you were alone, so I 
thought I'd better make a noise or speak to ^otv qt %^TS\a^2»KccL\|^^ 
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to let yon know I was here. I coughed, bat yoa didn't hear 
me — and I walked up to you, bat you didn't see me ; so I had 
to speak to you at last, for I was in rather an awkward position, 
don't you see P " 

And saying these last words Jock smiled, and looked into 
his companion's face with a comic air of inquiry. But the 
gravity and sadness of the mysterious youth remained 
unchanged. 

" I'm very much obliged to you^" he said simply ; " and 
I'm sorry to have disturbed you so by my absurd absent- 
mindedness. I can't imagine how it happened, except 
perhaps ** 

Here he broke off abruptly, blushing slightly and turning 
away his eyes as if afraid he had been on the point of saying 
too much. 

" Oh, it was the music, of course^ " exclaimed the Limb, 
desirous of getting into conversation with this strange creature, 
and especially delighted to find how apparently comprehensible 
his Russian was. ''That sad music and this splendid sunset 
together would upset any one, I think " 

Then, fearful from what he saw that his companion might 
be on the point of bringing this colloquy to a close by the very 
simple process of beating a retreat, the Limb discharged a 
question at him. 

'' Do you always have such splendid weather as this in the 
autumn here ? " he inquired, having recourse to the topic 
always dear to British hearts. 

" Oh yes," replied the other, carelessly, not looking at the 
Limb, but stealing another glance under his eyelids at the 
setting sun. " The autumns in Little Bussia are famous for 
their beauty, I think." 

Then he turned, and Jock could see he was on the point of 
saying some trivial words of farewell and taking his departure. 

" It is the funeral of the son of the starosta, is it not P " he 
inquired quickly, as he saw the youth about to speak, and 
making, as he asked the question, a motion with his head to 
indicate the church. 

" Ah, indeed ! " exclaimed the other. " Is it P I don't really 
know. I know but little of the local news here." 

"Well, I can't say I know very much of it," remarked the 
Limb, smiling ; " for I'm quite a stranger here — in fact, I only 
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arrived from England fonr days ago, and was never in Bnssia 
before in my lifa Bui I asked a peasant girl Just now, and " 

" Did yon say you'd only just arrived from England ? " 
interrupted tlie mysterious youth, his face suddenly animated 
with an expression of lively curiosity and surprise, and staring 
at the Limb eagerly, as if his presence were a sudden discovery 
or revelation. 

'* Tes,'' replied Jock, greatly surprised by this sudden change 
in the other's manner. " Only four days ago." 

"And are you — are you — staying with Prince Nicholas 
Pavlovitch Temnosiniy ? " stammered the violet-eyed Hermes, 
eagerly, the colour mounting to his cheeks as he realized the 
abruptness of the question he was asking. 

" Yes, I am," began the astonished Limb. " But may I 

ask why " Then he stopped, for the truth broke in upon him 

as a lightning flash, and his face flushed too, as he exclaimed, 
holding out his hand, "Oh, I know! I see now! You are 
Michael Bavouna ! " 

"Yes," replied the other, grasping the preferred hand 
warmly, while a smile of rare tenderness and charm put to flight 
the melancholy shadow in his face, and made its extraordinary 
beauty the more apparent. "And you are Lord Melrose's 
cousin, Mr. Erskine." 

" Of course I am ! " cried the Limb, shaking his companion's 
hand cordially; and then, for his own special benefit, he 
exclaimed in English, " Damn it ! I ought to have guessed it, 
£rom the eyes ! " 

**But I thought you'd gone to the 6a^itt6-shooting with 
Prince Soltoukine P " exclaimed Bavouna in perfect English — 
the excessive rolling of the r in " Prince," a word which he 
pronounced in a half-husky, half-liquid fashion, being almost 
the only perceptible accent. 

Jock coloured slightly, and stared at him and grinned. 
" Ah ! so you speak English, do you ? " exclaimed he in his 
native tongue. " Well, I'm very glad of it. Yes, I went to 
the shooting with Soltoukine, but it's such a glorious afternoon 
I thought I'd walk back alone ; and hearing the singing here 
I stopped to listen to it. What heart-rending music ! I never 
heard anything like it in my life." 

** Ah yes," replied Bavouna, with a sigh. ** Those funeral 
•hymns of Bertniansky are very sad." 
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**I heard yon were ooming," continued the Limb, haaltH' 
changing the subject, for he saw the melancholy shadow steaf- 
ing back into his companion's face. '* Prince Nicholas tdid me 
this morning he was expecting yon." 

"Yes," replied Bavonna, ** I wrote to him. I ought to have 
arrived here the same day as yourself, the day before yesterday, 
but I was detained in Petersburg." 

*' Yes, I know it," exclaimed the Limb, '* Madame Dolma- 
tinsky told me that." Then he added, smiling, '^ Do you know, 
I've been looking forward to the pleasure of meeting yon." 
Bavouna smiled and bowed. '* I've heard so much about you 
from every one here — Prince Nicholas and Madame Dolmatinsky, 
I mean." 

The young man nodded his head and smiled. ** Ah yes," 
said he, with the naivete of a child. " They are very fond of 
me, you know. They say too much good of me. They speak 
from their love of me, not from my merit, I'm afraid." 

Just then the half-opened door of the church was opened 
altogether, and one or two people appeared on the threshold. 
Bavouna glanced at them quickly, and it seemed to Jock as if 
almost fearfully. At all events, he turned aside his head, and 
took one step forward, as if to lead the way, saying, as he 
did so — 

** Are you going to walk on ? The people are coming out 
of the church, I think. I must be getting back to the house. 
I only came out for a short stroll." 

" Well, I must be getting back too," exclaimed the Limb, 
following him quickly, and being, indeed, quite as anxious as 
his new acquaintance apparently was to avoid intrading his 
presence on the mourners* For a minute, until they reached 
the high-road again, the two strode on in silence, Bavouna 
walking slightly in advance of his companion, whose mind was 
fall of wonder and astonishment as he followed him. 

A Jew ! This young fellow was a Jew ! Was it possible ? 
Jock asked himself in amazement. He had seen plenty of 
Jews in his time — ghosts of them, in London, Brighton, and else- 
where — but there was nothing about this graceful, aristocratic- 
looking youth which in the least degree resembled anything 
Jewish Jock had ever seen before. Qf c ourse his experience of 
the Hebrew people had not been either sufficiently extensive or 
varied to have tanght him many ol t"Vie ouV.vj«a:^ «v^^\ys[ ^\asJci^55ci^ 
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Semitic origin of an individnal may generally be detected, but 
such few tell-tale pecnliarities as he knew of, and some one at 
least of which he had hitherto firmly believed no Jew conld be 
withont, he now utterly failed to find any trace of in this man 
whom he knew to be an Israelite. Not the slightest indication 
of the well-known Jewish droop could the keen eye of the 
bewildered Limb recognize in the nasal organ of this youth 
who walked by his side with profile wholly exposed to the 
merciless scrutiny of his companion. Olympian ether might 
indeed have been respired by those delicate nostrQs, but 
apparentiy none of the .heavy woes of Israel had come to burthen 
them with thickness ; those star-like violet eyes, to which indeed 
the Eleusinian mysteries might have been revealed, surely never 
had been saddened and clouded by the smoke arising from the 
sacrificial service of the Temple ; in Bavouna's voice he failed 
to recognize any of those notes — ^the gamut ranging from the 
plaintive accent of a Jeremiah lamenting lack of punctuality 
in payment to the menacing tone conveying the objurgatory 
phrases of a Malachi maddened by the same commercial cuncta- 
tion — which had been dominant in the only Jewish utterances 
which, so far, had reached Jock's ears ; nor, finally, glancing at 
his companion's legs, could the Limb detect therein any of that 
nngracefnl tendency to bow out from knee to ankle (buck- 
shinnedness is the proper and most expressive term) which is 
an inseparable, crural accident of the children of Israel. 

He had, of course , been prepared, from what Prince Nicholas 
and Madame Dolmatinsky and the bright-haired Pibroch had 
said, to find the greatly-praised Michka good-looking ; but he 
had expected the good looks to be merely of that vulgar Jewish 
type of comeliness of which he had already seen some specimens, 
and which, as it had seemed to him, was for the most part made 
up of heavy, prominent, dreamy eyes ; full, red, sensual lips ; 
and a nose restrained within reasonable limits in its downward 
tendency. 

But there was certainly nothing of that kind here — nothing 
savouring in the very least degree of Orientalism to be detected 
in the face of Bavouna, which had been described to the Limb 
(and, as he now told himself, justly so described) as the face 
of an angel. It was purely Greek in its beauty; re^o^^o^'&Ql^ 
indeed, yet full of life and light, and energy an^ VTi's^Sx^^sv.Qrc^.*., 
a face still tender by reason of its youtti, \iViOT3L^ OT\fe ^\^s^ 
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sharp sorrow and the hard hand of time might, perhaps, com- 
press into a mould of ascetic severity in the course of years, 
but now, at least, the face of a yonng Apollo following the 
arrow's flight, and most assuredly a countenance possessing no 
trace of the sensuous, sullen sadness of the Bithynian Antinous 
in its composition. 

Nor was there in the dress of Ravouna — at least, so far as 
Jock could see, though, as a matter of fact, the yonng Israelite 
was never without his "arba* kanfoth," or ''talith katan," with 
" tsitsith,** which, however, he wore beneath his upper garment 
— anything to denote that he was a Hebrew ; and yet Jock had 
always understood that the Jews of Bussia and Poland were 
easily recognizable by some peculiarity in their dress or general 
aspect, even in those cases where the long coats, skull-caps, and 
peculiar curls on the temple or " comers of the head," as they 
themselves say (in Hebrew, "peoth"), had been abandoned. 
The hair of Bavouna was certainly rather too long to have 
passed wholly unnoticed in St. James's Street in June; but, 
then, the curls were hyacinthine, and in no wise Hebraic in 
aspect ; and, moreover, Michka was an artist, and artists from 
immemorial have enjoyed unlimited lock-licence. Upon these 
hyacinthine curls Bavouna was wearing a soft, black, basin- 
shaped felt hat, which not only looked in no wise Jewish, but 
which, on the contrary, had evidently originally borne a striking 
resemblance to those strange head-coverings specially afEected 
by our curates and pastors at home— unlovely articles of dress 
which, doubtless, greatly exercise the impotent irony of the 
foppish demons in Gehenna, and excite the futile scorn of that 
arch-dandy Mephistopheles. This hat Michka had so pulled 
about that it had lost much of its original basin or Anglican 
aspect — he had so often bent it into many a fantastic shape to 
shade his eyes, or, perhaps, by merely careless and nervous 
manipulation, that it had at length got to resemble rather 
more the rough head- covering of the reckless and godless 
cowboy of the Far West than the comfortable substitute for 
the saintly aureole which, in our pleasant English lanes, pro- 
tects from irreverent coryza the incumbent of St. Sarah of 
Lunn's; but, even though thus degraded and fallen from its 
high estate, this hat had not become Semitic in appearance, 
and. was certainly anything but the kind of head-covering one 
would expect to see a Jew in RusBia wew^Vti^. 
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Nor was Mosaic inflaence to be detected by the casnal 
glance of an untrained eye in any other portion of Bavonna's 
dress, for the absence of shaatnez (the combination of wool 
and linen which it is forbidden the Jews to wear) quite 
escaped the notice of the Limb, who, as a matter of fact, only 
saw in his companion a remarkably handsome, rather well- 
dressed (save, of course , the hat), and very graceful youth, 
whose manner and general bearing were those of a well-bred 
English lad — say, the typical Harrow or Eton Sixth-Form boy 
— ^whose &>ce and form were both eminently aristocratic, and 
who was chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary spirituality 
of his countenance, which was, as it were, that of a youthful 
Hermes inspired with the fervour of a St. Francis of 
AssisL 

Chatting on all kinds of subjects, the two walked on 
together, getting to like each other more and more as the 
conversation progressed and as almost each succeeding minute 
revealed the existence of some fresh bond of union and 
sympathy between them. Horses, dogs, and cats especially, 
tiiongh, indeed, all animals, they were both devoted lovers of, 
and this fellow-feeling was in itself enough to draw these 
two young hearts together; for sympathy in love for our 
noble and beautiful four-footed superiors has laid the founda- 
tion of more true charity of man to man than many eloquent 
homilies can claim to have done. But, again, in the matter 
of music, which was after all the principal topic discussed 
between them, a mighty chord of sympathy and mutual liking 
was touched ; and, to the delight and surprise of the Limb, he 
found this youth, who had been proclaimed a marvellous artist 
by the most competent judges, agreeing with him on almost 
all points — disliking what he disliked, and admiring what he 
admired; while, finally, and to cap all, the conquest of Jock's 
flattered heart was completed by the promise made by his 
companion to reveal to him fresh marvels of music, such as 
could not fail to meet with his enthusiastic approval. 

"I have just received," said Eavonna, "at least I got it 
two days ago in Petersburg, a most extraordinary piece of 
music from Gounod.'' 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the Limb. " Do you know ^mn^ ^^ 

"Oh /e», yerj well indeed," replied M\c\][k&i. *'''^VA^\- 
fras studjing in Paria I used to see liini almost ©verj ^^^l-^ ^"^^ 
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some of the happiest moments of my life have been those passed 
in his society. Do yon know him P " 

" No," said Jock ; " no such luck ! I envy yon." 

" Well, yon are right," replied Bayonna. " It is really a 
privilege to know him as I know him, for I know him as, 
perhaps, but few persons do — I know not only the musician 
and the man of heart, but the poet and the philosopher. I 
used to go very early in the morning to his beautiful house in 
the Place Malesherbes, so that we could be quite by ourselves, 
disturbed by no one ; and there, in his music-room alone with 
him, what delightful hours I've spent ! Sometimes we would 
say nothing, but express all our thoughts in music, he playing 
the organ, improvising, pouring out his whole heart to me, 
and then making me take his place at the organ and play, 
that my soul might answer him in the same way. Or he 
would sing to me — and his singing is a delight never to be 
forgotten — and then make me sing to him. All the most 
delicate part of my musical training, so far as taste goes, 
I owe entirely to him. Then, on other mornings, there 
would be no music — that is, no instrumental music; but I 
would listen to him talking, and that was music indeed — the 
most glorious thoughts clothed in the most sublime language, 
for he is one of the most brilliant and inspired speakers 
living." 

" By Jove I I envy yon ! *' repeated Jock, as his friend 
paused. " But you were saying he had sent you some music," 
he continued. 

*• Ah yes," resumed Bavouna — " a most extraordinary thing, 
not like him at all in any way, or like anything he's ever 
done before ; it's a wild ecstatic outburst of love, quite unlike 
the refined tenderness you'll always find, even in his deepest 
passion, in Faust and Borneo. But it's a 0plendid thing, and 
he's sent it to me with one of the straixge .paradoxical letters 
he's so fond of writing. He tells mfi;|jiat,>^ course, I'll see 
at once it is wholly unlike him; thai;^!^ I'^ow, te^ usually 
tries to interpret what the spirit sayd,' sj^^iji^llg through the 
flesh, while this is more like the fledi '*I*^^|j8Sftg. through the 
spirit; that he can't imagine how the ijnqJU^i^on came to 
him, but that he sends it to me to put i^ibjrJNI^ /uud sing, on 
purpose, because the sentiment is as foreigiVv'fo me as it is 
to him^ and that he feels sure, for this very . r0$i6on, that the 
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same nni^miliar demon wbicli inspired his old age with this 
carnal rhapsody will for once inspire my youth with the 
fitting words and tone for it." And Michka threw back his 
head and langhed. ^' Isn't that a strange idea P " he con- 
tinned, taming to Jock. 

" Very," replied the Limb, langhing. " But was he right P 
Have yon found the right words for it P " 

"Yes, oddly enough, I have," exclaimed Bavouna; "but 
in Russian. I had thought at first French, Italian, or G-erman 
words would convey the sentiment of the music ; but I found 
very soon that the right meaning and just the lilt and half- 
dreamy, half-ecstatic rhythm would be expressed best in Bussian. 
Bnt Madame Dolmatinsky has asked me to sing it to-night, 
so yon'U hear it." 

"What's the name of it P " asked Jock. 

"Oh, there's no name to it," replied Bavouna. "It's in 
manuscript, yon know, and will never be published — ^never even 
sung by any one but me. I've merely written on it, as an 
epigraph, to indicate its sentiment, as it were, a verse from the 
Song of Solomon, 'Stay me with flagons, comfort me with 
apples, for I am sick of love ; ' and I sing it to the harp." 

They were very near the house as Michka spoke, so near, 
indeed, that . one of the footmen in the hall, seeing them 
approaching, opened the door; and, as the last words left 
Bavonna's lips, the clock over the stable struck the half-hour. 
Michka stopped short and looked at his watch. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed he ; " it's much later than I thought. 
Yonll only just have time to dress for dinner. Don't let me 
keep yon ; I shall see you after dinner." 

The Limb stared at him : he failed utterly to understand. 
" Bnt aren't you coming in too P " he stammered. 

"No," replied Hichka, "not just yet. I shall stay out a 
few minutes longfr now, and see the last of this sunset, and 
dress while you'n aU dining. I don't eat with you, you know. 
Being a Jew» I^vflJo have my food prepared in a special way, 
of conrse ." 

"Oh, I s^l !& exclaimed Jock, his face beconling suddenly 
so dismal thfc w instinctively turned billhead aside that his 
companion HiigbS^ not perceive the chaiwei. This very natural 
explanation of the mystery of Bavouna'r not dining with them 
came as a giMt shock to the Limb, recalVm^ \io\i\tQL vScrc^^l ^"^ 
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it did the very unpleasant fact of his friend's nationality, which 
daring their recent animated conversation had been half 
forgotten by him. 

Bat no sooner had Jock realized his sentiment of chagrin 
than he felt ashamed of it, and, taming to his companion, he 
smiled and held out his hand. 

" Good-bye, then, till later,'' said he, as they shook hands 
cordially together. **I can't tell yoa how I look forward to 
hearing yon sing." 

** I wonder what yoa'll think of Goonod's love rhapsody," 
exclaimed the other, smiliDg ; and so they parted for the time 
being. 

That evening it was given to the Limb to hear for the first 
time the singing of him on whom the leaders of Bassian society 
had conferred the pompoas and afEected title of angel-singer ; 
and Eavoana had not proceeded far in his first song before it 
became very apparent to the yonng Scot that nothing that had 
been said in praise of this marvelloas voice was in any way an 
exaggeration of the trath. 

It was, indeed, hardly like even an extraordinarily beaatif al 
haman voice, — like, that is, any of the best voices that Jock had 
ever heard, and he had heard the very best — Patti, Waldmann, 
Masini, Tamagno — bat rather, in very trath, as the voice of an 
angel, or, as Nicholas Pavlovitch had said, as if the very soal of the 
singer were singing ; for from the fathomless depths of sweet- 
ness of the lower notes to the clear, trae, ringing, flnte-like 
raptares of the highest, there was for ever soaring, thrilling 
through it all the splendid radiant presence, as it were, of some 
other living thing besides the voice, and a living thing of 
ineffable beaaty and of surpassing tenderness. 

It was a scene and an occasion which the Limb never forgot. 
He sat in the Winter Garden, now dimly lighted, jast where he 
had sat the morning before, and with Madame Dolmatinsky by 
his side once again, the spiritual delicacy of her loveliness now 
being not a little enhanced by the fact of her being dressed 
entirely in white — ^white satin, white lace, diamonds, pearls — 
no trace of any other colour near her, save in her lips and eyes 
and hair. Scattered all about in the strange fantastic scenery 
formed by the palms and ferns and tropical trees and flowers, 
groups of fair, jewelled women, and men in black coats and 
uniforms were to be seen ; while from beyond, from the masic- 
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room, whicli was in total darkness, came Bavoana's voice, sing- 
ing to the harp the Bnssian words he had pat to the great 
French composer's strange inspiration of love-madness, which 
ran as follows : — 

I. 

^'Bj the stream-side, where Love, taking 

Shadows for his wonder-making. 
Shaped a harp from heat the snn left, and sat singing to the night, — 

There we met, and there Love, seeing 

The sweet meaning of your heing, 
Foimd me, hound me, wound around me all the spells of his delight ! 

n. 

" Sinoe the sun has sunk to slumber, 
See, dream-angels without number 
From the moon's white portal streaming, tangle stars through night's 

repose; 
While June's perfumed, half-hushed breathing 
Thrills each leaf in its enwreathing, 
And the summer winds on tiptoe blow soft kisses to the rose. 

m. 

** Suoh sweet, sad songs Love sits singing, 

While our lips and eyes are clinging 
Each to each, in realms of rapture where no kisses dare to stray : 

* I am with you, but not of you/ 

Sings he ; 'as the heavens above you 
Am I, as the air around you, and you cannot flee away ! ' 

rv. 

'* Then, in a shell-shaped, lily laden 

Shallop, built of blushes, maiden 
Tears and fears Love hides away, and floats the boat adown the stream ; 

While the very winds stand breathless 

At the sight of Joy now deathless, 
And the night seems set to music by a poet in a dream 1 " 

The moist warmth, and many-coloured mysteries of the vast 
conservatory, the subdued light, the presence of the many fair 
women, all listening and thrilled with sympathy; the tumultuous 
throbbing of the harp and the rapturous singing of the unseen 
angel-singer, — formed togethei^ a spell that would have been 
one of pure delight, save for the note of horror brought by the 
gleaming in a distant doorway of the white kitel worn by the 
awfnl Ivan AfEonassievitch — surely the ambassador on earth of 
Damah, the chief of the three Princes of Evil. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The mutual liking and sympathy for one another with which, 
as we have seen, Michael Bayonna and the Limb from their 
very first meeting were inspired, rapidly ripened into the most 
affectionate sentiment of intimate friendship, and before many 
days had elapsed Jock finally decided to banish from his heart 
all animosity against the Jews and things Jewish — at least so 
far as Eiavouna and his ways were concerned — and to abandon 
himself altogether and without reserve to the charm which the 
society of this extraordinary young Hebrew exercised over him. 
For the Limb to have retained in their pristine ferocity his 
anti-Semitic sentiments, while at the same time consorting with 
Bavouna on terms of close and affectionate intimacy, wo aid 
indeed have been inconvenient and improper, if not wholly 
impossible ; for although Michka at no time and in no wise 
obtruded either the fact of his nationality or his religious 
opinions on the notice of any one, still he was proud of his 
race, and took no pains to conceal his satisfaction, and was, 
moreover, strict in the observance of his religious duties in this 
respect, his friend and patron, Nicholas Pavlovitch, helping him 
in every way, taking care, for example^ that he should alvirays 
be provided with all that the Hebrew dietary laws require — ^the 
special food prepared in the special way, the double set of 
kitchen utensils and vessels for the table, etc. For a really cordial 
and intimate friendship, therefore, to have existed between 
two persons holding such contrary views on the same subject, 
and that one of such extreme importance — the one wholly 
devoted to, the other despising the same form of religious belief 
— ^would have been, to say the least of it, difficult and painful. 
So, as Jock felt drawn to this young Hebrew by bonds of strong 
sympathy and affection, while Michka, on his side, seemed no 
less attracted to the Limb, the young Scot elected to put from 
his heart, for the time being, his hatred of the children of 
Israel; and, since there was no chance of his friend allowing 
him to ignore the fact of his being a Jew, resolved to make the 
best of it, and endeavour to see if, after all, there might not be 
something not wholly detestable and altogether worthy of 
contempt to be discovered in that strange race which has pro- 
vided na with most commodities from a religion to a grievance. 
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Were all the Jews bat like this special Jew, Michael Ravouna, 
then, Jock told himself, he oonld indeed easily have taken them 
to his heart and believed them to be a chosen people separated 
from the common herd of mortals for the enjoyment of special 
and Divine privileges and blessings. For just as the Limb's 
principal charm, in the estimation of Michka, was his healthy 
robustness, the clover-kissed fresh air from the Eton playing- 
fields whidb came with the youthful would-be Life Guardsman, 
and which braced and reinvigorated the ascetic young Talmid 
Ghacham, weary indeed at times from his many lonely struggles 
Jacob-wise with angelic adversaries — conflicts awful and sacred, 
without which, as Goethe truly says, no man knows the 
Heavenly Powers ; — so, to Jock, Ravouna's most potent attraction 
lay in his intense spirituality, the splendid radiance from the 
perfect pnrity of a noble and glorious soul such as the Limb 
had never before in his short life come under the influence of, 
and which now as it were sanctified, refined, and purged of 
coarseness the somewhat rough fibre of the Etonian's fresh and 
boisterous vigour. 

That such transcendent spirituality should not heretofore 
have come within the experience of the Limb is of a truth not 
to be wondered at ; for such is for the most part only to be met 
with in the case of a few specially favoured and highly endowed 
** mourners in joy " (** the heart of Mankind," as one of the 
greatest of the rabbis calls such privileged individuals, though, 
indeed, he alludes specially to prophets) belonging to certain 
communities living very near God ; with whom the soaring of 
the spirit is the sole and only aim of existence, and prayer is 
spontaneous and exultant, and not looked upon as Disraeli on 
one occasion described an &ish Bill he was about to open, as 
<< a measure of necessity conceived in a spirit of conciliation." 

But wholly dissimilar as in most respects were the char 
racters of these two high-spirited lads, who were indeed, as we 
have seen, chiefly attracted to each other by reason of these 
very points of dissimilarity, the cordial friendship which united 
them in bonds of affectionate sympathy enjoyed one play- 
ground, common to the natures of both, on which to disport 
itself — frankness and ingenuousness of disposition; and thus 
it came about that before long the yoang Jew found himself 
pouring into the eagerly attentive and sympathizing ear of 
his new friend the story of his short life, with alinjc^^t ^Vl^ ^s^^ts^.^ 
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ntter absence of reserve whioh liad oharaoterized the Limb's 
preyiooslj delivered recital to him of the events which had so 
far gone to the making up of his, the Limb's, not very extended 
career on this terraqueous balL 

We say " with almost the same utter absence of reserve," 
but this must not be taken as implying that the young Israelite 
was more lacking in frankness and less ingenuous than the 
youthful Christian. The reason why Bavouna's story was not 
quite so. completely and unreservedly told as that of the Limb 
must be sought for not, indeed, in the character of the con- 
fessor, but rather in the nature of the matter to be confessed. 

Though there was but little difEerence in years between 
these two youths, their experiences of life had, of course, been 
entirely dissimilar. Those of the Limb so far had been purely 
worldly, social, and trivial — ^Eton, London, Scotland, Leicester- 
shire, Norfolk. No sentiment had come to him jnore tender 
than such as the pretty pathos of a waltz might fitly frame ; 
no aspiration that could outsoar a rocketing pheasant; no 
delight more intense than that bred of successfully sailing 
over fences after hounds; no sorrow more poignant than to 
be caught out first ball. 

Of all such matters, and even of what might be taken as 
their equivalent, Bavouna was wholly ignorant ; nor, indeed, 
with joys and sorrows on the same plane of sentiment as these 
was Michka acquainted. Life to him, from very infancy, had 
been very serious ; never had it even occurred to him as 
possible that any one could take a trivial view of the lightning- 
flash — from what? to what? — which represents human existence. 
And so it was that now some of the experiences of this young 
Jew, who had mixed but comparatively little with the world, 
who knew hardly anything of men and still less of women, 
but who had thought and loved and suffered much, were of 
so delicate and tender a nature, being purely emotional and 
personal, that he instinctively shrank from unveiling them 
before any one — ^from submitting them even to the indulgent 
and sympathetic eye of his friend ; fearing, indeed, not so much 
that he might be misunderstood as that these, to him, very 
precious signs and tokens and memories might be utterly 
incomprehensible to one whose whole light and theory of life 
was so different from that which had illuminated and guided 
him from his infancy till now. 
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Inhabited almost ezolnsivelj bj Jews, and with but few 

exceptions by very poor Jews, the town of S was, as a place 

of residence, one which would hardly recommend itself greatly 
to Christians ; nor, indeed, would those who highly value 
cleanliness and the ordinary creature-comforts care to make 
any prolonged stay within its decidedly malodorons precincts ; 
while, considered from the standpoint (surely not generally a 
very high one) of the man with the camera, or pencil and 
scrap-book, "odd" and "picturesque" are, we fear, the most 
enthusiastic expressions of comparative approval which can 
be applied to what, with the exception of a few private resi- 
dences on and about the one and only public square of which 
the place can boast, and the group of buildings composed of 
the synagogue and the establishments connected therewith, 
was, or rather is, but a straggling mass of dirty, two-storied, 
broken-down huts, which look far better fitted to the haunts 
of those cloven-footed .quadrupeds so dear to the heart of the 
Popish Milesian than the houses of the very people who view 
those particular animals with special disapprovaL In one of 
those private residences which we have just alluded to as being 
situated on the only public square of the town, and directly 
opposite the synagogue and, o f course, the buildings adjacent 
to it, lived Falvel Bavouna, and it is of this house that were 
Michka's earliest recollections. 

What originally attracted so thoroughly civilized and very 
nineteenth-century an Israelite as Faivel Bavouna to so remote 

and mediaeval a hotbed of unorthodox Judaism as S we 

need hardly pause to inquire, though there can be but little 
doubt that the astute and cynical old money-lender who had 
amassed his numerous shekels by advancing small sums at 
exorbitant rates of interest to the golden youth of Bucharest 
and Buda-Pesth had, in the first instance, been drawn to this 
out-of-the-way-and-f orgotten corner of the earth by the prospect 
of some business to be transacted there of unique pecuniary 
advantage. But whatever the motive of his first visit to S — '- — , 
that the place — ^rough, wild, dirty, and dreary as it was and 
is — ^met with the approval of this gentlemanly old Shylock is 
certain, for with his family, which consisted of th& infant 
whom he called his nephew, and his old housekeeper and 
relative, Tsipa (Michka always called her aunt), and a few 
servants, he settled there, purchasing one of the fiae&t^ «A^d^\x!L 
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fact, the only comfortable dwelling-house in the town — a 
large, rambling, mysterious old building, directly opposite 
the synagogue, a square hideous structure, crowned with 
three mushroom-shaped roofs, one surmounting the other, 
somewhat after the fashion in which itinerant vendors of old 
clothes in the streets of London carry hats of doubtful fresh- 
ness, presumably for commercial purposes. 

As may readily be imagined, the narrow-minded, suspicious, 

and only partly civilized Jews of S looked at first with 

considerable coldness on this new-comer, of whose antecedents 
nobody seemed to know anything, and who had lived so long 
among the hated Edomites or G-oi as even to have acquired 
a resemblance to them in mien and manner. But the dull, 
crass, sullen hostility of these half-crazed fanatics and semi- 
barbarians was no match for the craft, bred of experience of 
human folly, and the diplomatic wit of the cynic and man of 
the world. And by degrees the power of the old man's money 
(which we must in all fairness admit he circulated freely 
among his co-religionists, both in the way of charity and in 
promoting industrial and commercial enterprises) made itself 
felt; while his elaborate display of great and most edifying 
piety ; the strict and rigid attention which he took good care 
to pay to all his religious duties both at home and abroad ; the 
great reverence with which he treated the rabbi ; the respectful 
consideration which, indeed, he extended to every one closely 
connected with that holy individual and with the synagogue — 
even to the grotesque melamed ; and, finally, the deferential 
and humble, not to say obsequious attitude which he very 
artfully elected to assume towards all the daions and members 
of the Kahal, hardly any of whom were his equals in wealth, 
and certainly none of whom could be compared to him either 
in intelligence, experience, or education ; — ^all these cleverly 
contrived claims on the sympathy and goodwill of his fellow- 
townsmen won for him at last, wrested for him, as it were, 
from the flattered vanity of his neighbours, stranger though 
he was, and detested though strangers were at S ^ con- 
siderable popularity and power, a place of real prominence in 
the community. 

But this popularity and power was, we must confess, 
acquired at the price of an hypocrisy of a peculiar and happily 
rare type of baseness. Faivel Bavouna had from his very 
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childhood been a scoffer and an unbeliever — one whose heart 
and brain were so constituted that he could only find matter 
for scorn and ridicule in all and every form of religious belief ; 
but who of all nothings ranked, perhaps, Judaism to be the 
most absurd and pernicious nothing. His cynicism and scep- 
ticism were not founded on ignorance, for he was a well-read 
man, and knew most of the principal works connected with 
the religious life of the Jewish people; but he rejected the 
&ith of his forefathers just as he rejected Christianity and 
every other religion that he had eyer wasted his time con- 
sidering, simply because, according to his lights, the very idea 
of the existence of a deity — ^bad, good, or indifferent — was 
repug^nant to common sense, and could only, he decided, have 
been first conceived either by a cruel humourist or by a merci- 
less and misanthropic madman. 

Brahma producing the world by a kind of fall or mistake ; 
the inscrutable ISTecessity of the G-reeks ; the warrings of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman ; the redemption of mankind by Christ ; 
— ^were to him but so many rungs in the ladder of foolishness ; 
on the topmost of all of which, however, sat Jehovah, who, as 
Schopenhauer puts it, created this world of misery and woe 
oat of pure caprice, and because He enjoyed doing it, and then 
clapped His hands in praise of His own work, and declared 
everything to be very good I 

Such was the light in which Falyel Bavouna regarded the 
&ith of his forefathers. And yet this man, who, since the 
occasion of the visit paid to him on the eighth day of his 
existence by the Mohel, had very certainly never until his 
arrival in S— been personally concerned in any Jewish rite — 
nay, who during all his life had ostentatiously driven the four- 
in-hand of Indifference, Contempt, Wit, and Malevolence up 
and down, and through and over, and in and out and about 
all the Commandments of the Holy Torah, and the Thirteen 
Principles of Faith — ^now, in this remote town in White Russia, 
for the sake of some paltry gain of consideration or money, 
or perhaps, indeed, which is more likely, merely to enjoy the 
pleasure of the buffoonery and masquerading, as reverently 
wore the talith and the tefiUin as if he had never ceased to be 
the most orthodox *' son of the Commandment ; *' and, fixing 
the mesuzah on his right-hand door-post, set himself to observe 
all the Jewish laws and customs with a oaref al obedi^\i<(i^ %^^ 
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minuteness which wonld have done credit to the most devout 
Talmid Ghacham or scholar. 

Of course, if Faivel Bavouna, or R6b6 Fai^el, as he soon 
came to be called, had, being a Jevir by birth and living among 
Jews, contented himself with merely strictly observing the 
laws honoured by all devout Jews, we might perhaps have 
found it possible generously to ascribe at least some part of 
the hypocritical conduct of this arch-cynic to a praiseworthy 
though tardy recognition of the rights of " Wisdom's loveliest 

sister, Taste ; ** but the Jews of S were not orthodox Jews, 

but ignorant fanatics, strongly tainted with Chassydism. 
Under the circumstances, surely no motive worthy of praise 
can have impelled Michka's reputed uncle to pretend, as he 
did, to be inspired with a rapturous enthusiasm for a mystic 
and absnrd superfetation when his heart was in reality full of 
scorn for the pure and logical primordial faith of Israel. 

But this man, so profoundly cynical by nature, whose expe- 
riences of .life and of the baseness of his fellow-men had, as 
it were, caught, chilled, and crystallized what in the first 
instance were but lambent flashes of mutinous wit and irony 
into death-sparkling stalactites ornamenting, while locking, 
the ice-chamber in which his soul slept the slumber which 
knows no waking ; this sceptic, in whose heart even the ashes 
of the burnt idols were cold ; this man, who was almost bad 
enough a Jew to be worthy the supreme degradation and 
infamy of Christian baptism, found infinite amusement in 
closely studying and, in a spirit of sheer devilry, no less closely 
imitating, all the uncouth contortions and grotesque writhings 
of the religious madness and bigotry and superstition of his 

fellow- towns men at S ; following these fanatics, not only 

with perfect gravity of countenance, but with well-simulated 
enthusiasm, as one impelled by conviction to emulate their 
ardour, through all the labyrinthine entanglements of their 
crazy mysticism, up, up, up to the very loftiest peak of their 
religious ecstasy ; from which cloud-enveloped and dizzy 
pinnacle the ordinary duties of life seemed to the panting 
climbers who had reached that awful eminence as almost 
imperceptible specks far down below. 

No ritual observances seemed too trivial, no superstition 
too absurd, no dogmatic speculation or mystic discussion too 
extravagant to this man, who scorned all ritual observances 
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and superstitions, and who looked npon dogma and mysticism 
as synonymous terms, referring merely to certain wholly 
uninteresting and morbid evolutions of human folly. 

Renouncing the garments fashioned for him by modish 
Edomite tailors in Bucharest or Buda-Pesth, Beb Faivel 
assumed the long satin coat, lined and trimmed with costly fur, 
reaching to his feet, and the skull-cap commonly worn by the 
richest and most important Israelites of S ; and in com- 
pany with these " most potent;, grave, and reverend seignors " — 
say some of the twelve daions, members of the Kahal, leading 
citizens, opulent merchants, but one and all of them bigoted, 
narrow-minded, ignorant fanatics, who had hardly ever left 
this desolate and savage nook where they were born, and but 
few of whom spoke any language save Hebrew — Faivel 
Bavouna, the cynic and man of the world, who had studied 
and utilized the weaknesses of human nature in most of the 
capitals of Europe, and who could ridicule religion and virfcue 
both wittily and fluently in eight different tongues, would pray 
and argue, and worship' and walk. He was indeed almost more 
careful than his companions in his observance of all forms and 
superstitions and customs — devoutly refraining, for example (to 
take one instance out of many), from walking more than two 
thousand steps from his house on the Sabbath, or, if he did 
so, being careful to bury in the ground on the very two- 
thousandth step a fragment of his household bread, which, 
according to usage, establishing as it did his house on that 
spot, enabled him without sin to walk yet another two thousand 
steps from the spot where the crumb lay buried (these Sabbath 
walks, by-the-by, were anything but conducive to conversa- 
tion, as all these sages and holy men were, of course, busily 
engaged counting to themselves their steps, so as not to trans- 
gress and fall into sin — an operation which invariably evoked 
the admiration and respect of all who saw these muttering 
elders pass, the spectators, if seated, invariably rising, nor 
reseating themselves till the sages were out of sight, as it is 
written, " When thou seest a wise man pass rise, nor reseat 
thyself till he shall have disappeared from thine eyes **) ; 
praying — whenever he did pray, which, of course, was only 
when he knew himself to be observed — ^in the most approved 
ecstatic fashion, standing with his face to the wall, groaning 
and lamenting and moaning rather than clcLBk»\i\im.^^ \XxYCk^S.^% 
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his bead first far forward and down almost to the ground, and 
then far back, as one possessed; and in bis arguments not 
confining himself to the discussing of matters futile perhaps 
but still within the area of orthodox Jewish speculation — as, 
for instance, the difference between the teachings of the School 
of Shammai and thei School of Hillel ; or any of the divers 
commentaries on commentaries on commentaries which fill the 
two thousand five hundred printed pages of the Halachah, of 
the Agada, and of the Gemara — but gravely taking part in 
grotesque discussions concerning the relative merits of the 
Talmud and the Book of Zohar; enthusiastically supporting 
the most fantastic views — as, for example, that thunder has 
nothing after all to do with electricity, but is the groaning and 
weeping of the Eternal over the fallen magnificence of his 
Temple and the unhappy lot of his chosen people ; or quoting, 
with approval, some of the feeble folly of some of the mystical 
books — say, '' Schiur-Koma," for instance, the plastic descrip- 
tion of the Divine one, which informs its readers of His 
physical appearance, the colossal proportions of His head, of 
His feet, of His hands, but above all of His beard, which, 
according to the author, is ten thousand five hundred arm- 
lengths long ! 

In such wise — ^fooling these ignorant fanatics to the top of 
their bent by his simulated sympathy with their enthusiasm 
and folly — did the wily and unscrupulous Faivel Bavouna 
slowly but surely win for himself a place of prominence in 

S , and great influence and power, which he used for the 

purpose of increasing enormously his already not inconsider- 
able store of shekels. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Op the light-heartedness and absence of care which, under 
ordinary circumstances, one would certainly expect to find 
brightening and embellishing the childhood of the nephew 
of a man so wealthy as Faivel Bavouna,. Michael knew 
nothing. ISTot that the boy was not cared for in every way, 
tenderly treated, well fed, comfortably, even richly dressed — 
liberally supplied, in fact, with all the most desirable material 
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and creature comforts with which the fondest parent could 
wish to see his child surrounded, but because [through, all and 
OTer all that should have been bright joyous sunshine, the 
splendour of life's dawn, in fact, there crept and hung, in young 
Michael's case, a cloud and pall of awful mystery, pregnant 
with maddening terrors. 

Judaism at its best and purest is a religion of great gloom 
and sorrow; the voices, duties, incidents, and mysteries of it 
are sombre, and the story throughout, from the void and form- 
less earth and the darkness-shrouded deep of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation, to the Malediction with which Malachi 
concludes his remarks, a sad one ; brightness only coming with 
the star of Bethlehem. But this sentiment of extreme gloom 
and sadness, remarkable as it is even in the original, pure, and 
undefiled text of the Old Testament — in the kernel, as it were, 
and without the husk of commentary — ^not only very naturally 
deepens in intensity in the works of the rabbis, as the woes of 
Israel become more and more heavy and increase in bitterness 
(until, indeed, the sun of Moses Maimonides rises, and brings 
light and peace to the dark and troubled waters), but in the ofE- 
shoots and excrescences, in the numerous heretical errors, and 
especially in the one represented by the Chochma Nistar — the 
Kabbalah — overwhelms and absorbs all other sentiments save 
those akin to it, such as terror, and the like ; and, reason and 
philosophy being thrown overboard, and.ecstasy taking the helm, 
the darkness deepens to the awful mirk of a night of incantation 
and horror, the black density being now and then illuminated 
by fitful flashes of paltry magic light, revealing shapes and 
visions, sometimes terrifying and sometimes laughable, but 
never sympathetic, consoling, and adorable. 

In such an atmosphere as this was the child Michael 
brought up, his heart bursting with great love which sought 
in vain to outpour itself, and his imagination all aflame ; and 
brought up by a cynical hypocrite, a cold, pulseless materialist, 
who had, as Jean Paul says, made of the world "a world- 
machine, of the ether a gas, of G-od a force, and of the second 
world — a coffin," and by a groap of ecstatic madmen ; the one 
«And only healthy human influence which came near the un- 
folding of this child's soul being that of his old nurse, Bavouna's 
cousin, Tsipa, a faithful, affectionate, and bigoted creature^ 
whose heart had warmed and opened to the little waif eyer 
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since tlie day when at Bacliarest Faivel had brought the babe, 
hardly a week old, to her, and narrated the story (the falseness 
of which the old Jewess never, to her dying day, suspected) of 
how this infant was the posthumous child of a recently deceased 
brother, and how the mother had died in giving birth to it. 

Never, as we have said, had it occurred to the simple- 
hearted Tsipa to call in question for a moment the truth of the 
tale told by her cousin (for whom, by the way, as being the 
self-made man of the family, who had risen from nothing to 
be wise, powerful, wealthy, and, as she believed, good, she 
entertained the most profound respect) ; a tale which, moreover, 
seemed in itself likely enough, Faivel having, to the old woman's 
certain knowledge, really lost a married brother at about that 
time. Still, so many strange and uncommon circumstances 
(Tsipa called them miraculous and wonderful) had marked the 
infancy and childhood of this boy Michael, that the superstitious 
old Hebrew woman had by degrees brought herself to look 
upon this child — ^who, by a rare coincidence, had come into the 
world, as it were, without parents, and direct from the hand of 
Grod — as not only a sacred trust confided to their care and 
keeping by Adonai, but as a creature surrounded by a mystery 
of much holiness, and as one destined to be perhaps — ^who 
could tell ? — a shining light in Israel. 

Had she not, for instance, discovered the infant lying on the 
floor of his uncle's study one day, hidden away behind a rampart 
formed of large veUum-bound folios of the Talmud, calmly 
sleeping with his little cheek pressed close to one of the 
learned tomes and a little chubby fist placed as if authori- 
tatively upon another, though how the child had contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the servants and creep to this strange 
resting-place no one ever knew ? Then, again, was it not but 
little short of a miracle how this baby had, from the very first, 
from early infancy, in fact, evinced a liking for the rabbi? 
Did not every one's experience, and every day, go to prove 
that, not only infants (who would indeed scream, and almost 
have convulsions at the ve;ry sight of him), but even children 
who had reached an age when they could reason, were one and 
all terrified and repelled by the aspect of this gaunt, pale- 
faced, haggard-eyed man, whose long grizzly beard reached to 
his waist, whose hair was as a primeval forest, whose voice was 
'' D, hollow, and severe ? The rabbi's whole presence, in fact. 
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breathed a morbid intensity of sorrow so utterly repugnant to 
careless cbildbood that small wonder if all tbe youthful inhabi- 
tants of S shrank back awed and affrighted, as they invari- 
ably did, not only when addressed by this awful man, but even 
when he did not look at them, when he was not even conscious 
of their presence, but merely near them — as, for instance, when 
he would stalk through the town and out into the country 
aJone, his sad haggard eyes fixed in dull ecstasy before him, or 
gleaming with the fire of inspiration, and his mass of unkempt 
hair and flowing beard, and poor, thin, narrow, shoulders, 
literally covered with swarms of birds, whom he would feed 
with the fragments of what had been brought to him for his 
own sustenance by the faithful, and who nestled about him as 
if the only joyous things that loved this man of sorrow, or as 
if they felt some instinctive sympathy and fellow-feeling throb- 
bing in their gentle breasts for their poor protector, as of one 
flying heavenward for another. 

Yet little Michael, when old enough to remark anything, 
had opened his tiny arms to this gloomy, hirsute, awe-inspiring 
^matic, had crowed to be taken and caressed by him, and had 
nestled down on his rough breast, even as the birds did, and 
had laughed and pouted kisses and gone to sleep ; and the 
bewildered, half-frightened mystic, who had of his own accord 
let the ways of his life become utterly lonely and desolate, 
that there might be no earthly vision to impede the upward 
progress of his soul to the presence of Him. of the unspeak- 
able ITame of the Four Letters — of the Pre-eternal, or, as we 
are speaking of a Kabbalist, of En Sof — had felt his heart 
bum and leap within him when a baby fist was thrust into his 
tangled beard in glee, and a baby arm twined caressingly around 
his neck in confidence and love. 

Of events, traits of character, and peculiarities such as 
these— it is hardly necessary to mention more — really trivial 
and unimportant, but in the eyes of the fond old nurse wonders 
and miracles full of holy and mystic import, was Michael's 
babyhood prolific ; and as years went on, and the infant grew 
older, these wonders increased in number and deepened in 
significance. 

Surely the boy's beauty and wisdom and goodness, and last, 
but not least, his marvellous voice, were but so many miracles ; 
and in what other child, Tsipa asked not only ket^^i^ "WW^sc 
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cousin Faavel, and the crazy melamed, and even the austere 
rabbi, was such a combination of Divine gifts to be found P 

Of the boy's beauty, which was remarkable even from 
infancy, and also of his voice ^ It is the angel SandoUon 
bringing to the Lord garlands woven of all the prayers of men," 
said the worshippers in the synagogue, when they heard 
Michael singing), we have already spoken. 

Of what fond Tsipa regarded as his wisdom, we need say 
but little here, save, indeed, that the child received — ^thanks to 
Fa'ivel's personal care at home — ^an education superior to that 

of any other boy in S , being taught, for instance, not only 

music, but both Russian and Polish, and even a little French, 
while but very few of the inhabitants, even the adults, of this 
outlandish spot spoke, or even understood, incredible as it may 
seem, a word of aught save Hebrew ; but of one form, at least, 
of what Tsipa rightly termed his *' goodness," as being the one 

which especially endeared him to the people of S , and thus, 

perchance, by inducing some of his companions in childhood to 
hold him in ^on adoration, predisposed and prepared the lad's 
mind for the favourable reception of the extraordinary halluci- 
nation which, as we shall see later, at one period of his life 
took possession of it — of, in a word, his remarkable philan- 
thropy — ^we may now say something. 

Charity, not the mere narrow impulse which satisfies 
itself in the giving of alms, but the more noble and catholic 
sentiment which finds ceaseless and unwearied expression in 
the exercise of all and every kind of loving-kindness to one's 
neighbour, and in every way, is a virtue which the Jews very 
proudly point to as being one of the marked and special cha- 
racteristics of worthy members of their faith all over the 
world ; and it is, indeed, a duty very carefully and emphatically 
imposed upon faithful Israelites by their religion. But in the 
tender and generous heart of this child Michael, this sentiment 
seemed to spring up instinctively and spontaneously, and 
without the need of precept or example. 

Fa'ivel Bavouna, for instance, had been in the habit of 
putting aside (and with no little ostentation, for his charity, 
even as his religious fervour, was but the result of a well- 
calculated policy) a certain small sum weekly to be distributed 

among the indigent Jews of S , and on every Friday after- 

noon, before the beginning of the Sabbatb, crowds of beggars 
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were wont to assemble before his door, presnmably to be 
benefited by the cynic's bounty, though the sum distributed 
was 80 inconsiderable, and the number of applicants so large, 
that it is likely no special good was done to any one, save 
perhaps to the wily Faivel himself, whose reputation foi 
benevolence became, by reason of this cheap hebdomadal display, 
as a household word among the needy Jews of the vicinity. 

Now, to young Michael the utter worthlessness and absurdity 
of this [weekly gathering of beggars, considered as a serious 
way of relieving real distress, became apparent as soon as he 
was old enough to remark or reason about anything; and 
so, in concert with Tsipa, and after many a wakeful and 
anxious night spent in his little room at the top of the house 
in careful consideration of the problem, the child had at length 
arranged a whole system of private charity of his own ; a part 
of which consisted in paying personal visits to the ailing and 
indigent at their homes, and bringing to them there — ^and, so 
&r as possible, bringing to them by stealth and unknown to 
others — such relief as he could in the way of money, food, 
clothes, and, above all, cheering words and general encourage- 
ment. 

Now, although charity is, as we have said, considered by 
all good Jews to be a very special and holy obligation, and the 
Israelites of S— — were no less zealous in their care for the 
indigent than members of other Jewish communities in White 
Russia, what had not hitherto come within the experience of the 

poor of S , or indeed of the poor of any other community 

in those parts, was the personal and tender solicitude for their 
welfare shown by a member of the wealthy and dominant class 
at the expense of his own comfort and convenience, and by a 
mere child, a boy, who would come and go on the occasion of 
these visits of love, secretly and by stealth, seeking to avoid 
observation, and thus shunning all praise and recommendation 
and approval from any save Him from whom no secrets 
are hid. 

Such an interpretation of the holy duties of charity was 

new to the poor of S -, and the child who read this lesson 

to them in this novel fashion — his sweet, consoling words, and 
gentle, loving deeds seeming to them as but the proper accom- 
paniments of one so fair to look upon, one so richly clad, and 
one whose voice was so Divine — ^they by degre^^ ^Q^ \»<i T^^^jbx^ 
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first almost as an angel, and then as almost more than an 
angel ; and while the children would flock around their young 
benefactor — ^who was but little older than themselves — and Hsp 
out to him in their Jewish jargon that they loved him more 
than they did iatele ("papa"), and more than they did 
mamele (" mamma "), the adults would look upon this young 
and beautiful Prince of Goodness — ^whom they knew, more- 
over, to be the cherished favourite of the best and wisest man 
of the community, the rabbi — with rapturous admiration, and 
listen awestruck, and as if to an angel speaking, when ho 
would recount to them some one of his many visions, or repeat 
to them in such simple language as they could understand some 
of the marvels and mysteries which the rabbi or melamed had 
just taught him. 

" May it not be perchance,*' had murmured, on one occasion 
after one of the boy's eloquent outpourings of prayer and song, 
and as she kissed the child's hand reverently, old Malka 
Scbimchel, the leading old beggar-woman of the town, and, as 
such, a personage of great importance — " may it not be that 
now is the dawning of the Jobel-ha-Gadel, of the day of 
Messiah, of the grand festival of joy P " 

And the boy had trembled when he heard these words, 
which, indeed, only expressed what was in the hearts of many, 
and had gently chided the old woman for speaking so; but 
what she had said had sunk into his heart and added to the 
flame of ecstasy burning therein, a fire the fervour of which, 
indeed, everything around him — all that he saw, and heard, 
and read, and learnt — tended to intensify. 

Could it be, he asked himself, could it be that he had been 
chosen by Elobim, by En Sof, by Notarikon — by the Pre- 
etemal, call Him by what name you like — ^to be a forerunner — 
a humble and unworthy forerunner, of course, but still a pre- 
cursor, not of the great and final Messiah— -of Messiah ben 
David — or even of the first and lesser Messiah — of Messiah ben 
Joseph, who, according to Saadiah, shall precede Messiah ben 
David, and be slain — ^but of Elijah who shall come first ? 

The idea of the possibility of this great blessing being 
granted to him had at first frightened little Michael ; but, as 
the child had no secret from his dear friend and master the 
rabbi, he had told him at once of the thought which had come 
into his heart, and which he feared to be sinful. But that wise 
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and holy man had comforted him, and told^ 

no sin in wondering whether, in the evei 

to be a holy man. En Sof would deign 

herald of the day of Measiah, allow him^ 

a prophet, a forerunner ; that, on the 

and such a wonder could, if properly 

good results, for it would make him 

and obey the Commandments, and endeavour "i^. 

make himself, so far as in him lay, worthy of this tra*^ 

blessing and privilege, if haply it should be granted to him* 

That such a thought, such a hope, was not sinful, but lawful,' 
came as a great surprise and delight to little Michael, who at 
once, of course, abandoned his enfevered imagination to the joy 
which the revelation of such a possibility of glory naturally 
brought with it to one whose sole and only ambition was to 
dedicate his life to the service of his Qod and people. And the 
possibility of such a blessing having once been discassed 
between the rabbi and his little friend, the idea soon became 
familiar to the minds of both; and although in conversation 
the rabbi would only now and then allude to it as an incentive 
to the child to study, reminding him that, according to the 
holy sages, the world reposes on the breath of the children 
who learn the Law of G-od jnst as much as on the wisdom of 
the wise, still the speculation and the wonder, " Is this child 
destined to be one of the great men of Israel ? " occupied no 
more constantly the mind of the boy who was the subject of it 
than it did that of the man the mysticism of whose whole life 
led him indeed to look for and see miracles everywhere and in 
everything, and to be, in fact, far more familiar with the 
supernatural than with the natural aspect of human affairs. 

The more this mystic, lonely, half -mad, ignorant fanatic 
pondered over this question, the more he saw and heard and 
noted down about the doings and sayings and habits and dis- 
position of this extraordinary child, in whose favour he very 
naturally and certainly, though perhaps unconsciously, was 
predisposed, owing to the fact of little Michael being, as we 
have seen he was, the only living creature, save the birds of 
the air, that had ever come to him seeking and giving a gift 
of love ; the more he asked, in ecstacies of worshipful suppli- 
cation, the strange and monstrous Deity whom He adored to 
vouchsafe to enlighten him as to whether he was then eaY^^vcv% 
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first almgiQe honour, glory, and privilege of equipping the mind 
*^g®l >i&d-prophet for the battle of Light with Darkness, the 
"®^®^trong grew the conviction within the breast of this wild 
^^^usiast that it was indeed, even as the inner voice whispered 
Whim it might be, and that it had pleased the Pre-etemal to 
Let him be another Eli, and that this child Michael, who grew 
"in favour with the Lord and also with men," would, in 
fulness of time, be as another Samuel. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

We have spoken of the child Michael Bavouna as, having many 
visions, but it would in truth be difficult to exactly define 
what in this strange childhood were realities and what merely 
dreams ; for the supernatural, indeed, was always with him, 
and only the vulgar accidents of daily life seemed intrusions 
and often unreal. 

In his enthusiastic admiration for his friend and spiritual 
guide, the learned and ascetic rabbi, and in the society of that 
dreamer of dreams, did the boy find his strength and consolation 
and greatest joy. 

Though young Michael was popular with the other children 
of the town — who, indeed, all looked up to him as a superior 
being, on account of his beauty, his voice, his wealth, his 
learning, and, above all, because of the great favour in which 
he was held by the chief personage of the community, the 
rabbi — ^yet, absorbed, as we know he was, almost from infancy, 
in very serious considerations and reflections, he had never 
cared to associate with them in their pleasures and games. 

Of his uncle the child was, although fond, greatly afraid ; 
and this strange distrust and terror the guileful old cynic had 
never taken any trouble to overcome; so that naught but 
Tsipa, and the rabbi and his beloved poor, and his passion 
for music, remained for little Michka to spend the many and 
precious treasures of his heart upon. 

Of all that old Tsipa could understand, the boy gave her 

abundantly — trust and confidence without limit, unstinted 

affection, boundless sympathy, and an unceasing fiow of that 

spontaneous child-love which seeks a responsive caress of word, 

glance, or g-esture, almost every moment. 
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And dear and precious indeed was their love to them both 
— ^to the old maid, whose desolate heart awoke and thrilled 
with the sacred mtisic of maternal instinct at the caressing 
touch of the little orphan's hand ; and to the child, who, bat 
for the tender warmth of this bosom to which he crept, Wonld 
have been frozen and have perished ere ever the rabbi CouM 
have come and found him and taken him by the hand to lead, 
him through all those countless aisles of mystery and darkness 
to light itself; — dear and precious, but, to the child, not all- 
sufficing, for in his breast there burnt a fire of enthusiasm, 
a fervent spirit of hero-worship, which, for lack of a better, 
made of the rabbi its idol. 

Now, although beyond all doubt this child's tribute of 
enthusiastic admiration might have been paid to one more 
worthy of it than the rabbi, considered purely and simply 
as an object of wonder, this holy mystic would, to adopt 
a phrase dear to chroniclers of equine triumphs, '* take a lot 
of beating." 

He was of Spanish origin, a descendant of the compiler of 
" Ozar ha Kabod," and, as our readers may readily imagine, 
the sojourn of his people on the Peninsula just at the time 
when the famous school of magic at Toledo was in its prime 
had not tended to dispel any clouds of mysticism which tbey 
may have brought with them from the East. But mo^t mystic 
even among the most mystical, had this sage's family ever 
been, and from the very beginning until now. In the days 
of Pharaoh; in the desert; in the fertile valleys of Mesopo- 
tamia; in exile in Babylon; through all the trials of tho 
Roman Conquest, of the Moorish tyranny, and of the Auto da 
f&t of all Christianity, until now, to-day, when the awful one 
eye of General Prastchoff was beginning to look, with an 
interest significant of cruelty far worse than mere murder, 
upon a race undaunted and unwearied and unchanged after 
eighteen centuries of wandering and torment and oppression, — 
the family of this rabbi to whose care the spiritual and 
religious training of little Michael Ravouna was entrusted, 
had been famous for the extifeme mysticism of its members. 
And the man we are now concerned with was no unworthy 
scion of this race of mystics. H«- lived alone in a little one- 
storied hut resembling a kennel railier more than a human 
habitation, and situated near the synagoijgiie and fbi^ ^or^^^ ^^ 
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public bnildings we have already spoken of, and his life was . . 
one of unceasing prayer and ecstatic meditation and study. 

To provide himself with even the most bare necessaries 
of life be took no care ; but every morning when, winter or ■ .;, 
summer, preparing for that moment of the dawn when, white 
being distinguishable from light blue, it is incumbent on 
orthodox and fervent Israelites to recite Shema and the 
Tefillah, he would open his casement and gaze in a rapture 
of devotion and agony of sorrow Eastwards, in the direction 
of the ruins of his beloved and far-distant Jerusalem, he 
would be sure to find little earthen vessels filled with articles 
of food — ^broken fragments of bread, for the most part — placed 
on the bench beneath his window by some pious hand, whose 
he never knew or cared to learn, and, indeed, these inexpensive 
tokens of regard were provided by the Jewish inhabitants of 
the place generally. 

Money gifts, or presents of any real value, this disinterested 
and sincere fanatic would not accept in return for his services 
as guide, philosopher, and friend of all the Jewish members 
of the community ; but these anonymous donations from them 
of merely what he strictly required to continue to live and 
serve them, he felt himself justified in consenting to take ; 
and perhaps, indeed, less for his own sake than for that of his 
friends the birds, who, knowing the habits of the holy man, 
would swarm round the window in armies, but would wait 
and not disturb him until the prayers, meditations, and 
ecstacies were over, when, as they knew full well, he would 
never fail to throw to them in crumbs by far the greater part 
of his meagre repast, his pale face brightening almost into 
smiles as he marked the chirping eagerness of his little friends 
whose needs it delighted him to satisfy. 

But the birds were not the only living things of which 
swarms and armies came to this strange man for succour and 
consolation. On market days and holy days the Court of the 
Heder, just outside the rabbi's door, was invariably crowded 
with Israelites of every age and condition, though for the 
most part belonging to the very lowest and most ignorant 

classes, coming not only from the town of S and from 

the neighbouring districts, but in many cases from far- distant 
parts of White Russia — for the fame of the wisdom and good- 
ness of this holy man was widespread — some to consult him 
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. . on religions matters or questions of conscience ; .some to seek 
his advice in a&irs of pnrely a domestic nature (very many, 
for example, seeking to know how they could purify themselves 

- from some sin committed — say, the eating of forbidden food) ; 
still more coming for advice about physical ailments (one 
peasant, for instance, begging him to give to his wife, whom 
he had brought with him, some magic potion — "jealousy- 
water " was the name of it — which, in the event of her having 
been unfaithful to him, as he suspected, would surely kill her, 
and as surely do her no harm if his suspicions were unfounded) ; 
another imploring him for a pinch of earth from Jerusalem — 
with which the rabbi was always kept well supplied by pions 
pilgrims from the Holy Land — to put upon the bosom of one 
just dead, for is it not well known that the worm of corruption 
dare not approach a body so protected? and so forth, and so 
on; and to none of these appeals did the sincere fanatic and 
honest-hearted mystic turn a deaf ear, while refusing in all 
cases to receive any pecuniary reward for his services. 

Small and dark, lighted only by one narrow window, was 
the room inhabited by this lonely visionary, while two or three 
rickety chairs, a small table near the window, a few boards 
and ragged coverings serving as a bed in the corner, and three 
or four shelves nailed to the wall and containing the wise and 
holy books, over which the sage and saint unceasingly pored 
(twelve large volumes bound in stained and yellow parchment 
of the Talmud, and the mystical works, such as, for instance, 
his ancestor's production " Ozar ha Kabod," and " Toledoth 
Adam," the story of the first man and of the first exile ; and 
" Sefer Jezira,** the " Book of the Creation," an apocalyptic 
description of the origin of the world ; and '* Elaarat Kezef,'* 
a book in which Ezobi warns Israelites against all studies save 
those of a religious character ; and *' Schiur Koma," the 
description of the personal appearance and physical proportions 
of the Deity, to which we have already alladed, and ofcher 
works of a similar character, including, of course, the most 
important of all the dissertations on the Chochma Nistar, 
namely, the "Zohar," the "Book of Light"), — such articles 
composed the entire furniture and conveniences of the 
rabbi's den. 

And to this mystic nook, which was gloomy and half dark 
even on the brightest days, and the atmosphere of which was 
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redolent of the aroma of herbs (for the rabbi was a learned 
herbalist, as all the members of his family from generation to 
generation had been before him, and was in the habit of 
gathering in the neighbouring woods plants and leaves of all 
kinds, possessing divers cnrative and mysterious properties 
of which he alone held the secret, and of spreading them out 
to dry on the little table in the window), — ^to this mystic refuge 
was little Michael wont to steal, often when still trembling 
with the recent intoxicating rapture of singing praises to God, 
in the synagogue or at home, in tones of such angelic sweetness 
that the hearts of the hearers had been thrilled, and the eyes 
of the worshippers filled with tears. 

And in that dusky little chamber the air of which was 
heavy with strange scents, would the child sit for hours and 
hours together, on a footstool at his master's feet, listening 
in rapture to all the monstrous fables which the saintly sage 
would in all good faith recount to him ; learning, for instance, 
how our souls come from the seraphs as water drops from 
a .tilted vase, and go from one human body to another, accom- 
plishing the Ibur Gilgul, and not daring to return to the 
seraphic 1)Qdy from which they have been thus detached until 
purified and washed clean from all sin and pollution ; or being 
taught to long for the coming of Messiah, when God shall 
order the fish leviathan to be cooked, which is so colossal that 
the whole world reposes on its back, and when all shall sit 
down to this great banquet and eat this enormous fish, the 
holy and wise persons beginning at the head, and the simple 
'and ignprant people by the tail ; or if the rabbi w^s ^gaged 
in >dMi$K|b> himself or in ecstatic meditation, the child would 
sit watd^^[;^He learned man intently, and fully expecting 
to see, iroifi^taie moment to another, that miracle accomplished 
which shall some day take place, when, by the continual 
transposing and arranging of the letters of God's name — 
Gomatria and Notarykon — the word is formed which will 
reveal to us mortals all the mysteries of heaven and earth, and 
give to us the key to every secret. 

Never, of course, did it occur to the child's mind to doubt 
for a moment the absolute truth of all that the rabbi told him, 
and it is but fair to remind our readers that that holy man 
was himself sincere, and honestly believed all these absurdities, 
no matter how grotesque (say, about the length of the Pre- 
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eternal beard, or the banqueting on leviathan at the coming of 
Messiah), to be truths Divinely revealed to us, and second only 
in importance to some of the fundamental doctrines of Judaism 
— say, the unity of God or belief in the Divine origin of 
the Law. 

It was, indeed, owing to the absolute sincerity of the man 
and his honest enthusiasm, that the rabbi owed the unlimited 
influence which he certainly enjoyed over aU the Jews of that 
part of White Bnssia, a power over their wills and minds 
hardly inferior to the one alluded to by the Gomte de Crillon 
when he said to M. d'AUonville, " If the universe and I pro- 
fessed one opinion, and M. Necker expressed a contrary one, 
I should at once be convinced that the universe and I were 
mistaken." 

He was not a priest — ^rabbis are not priests, and, in fact, 
there exists no people in the world so averse to all semblance 
of sacerdotal supremacy as the Jews — ^nor did he preside over 
the management of the worldly affairs of the community, for 
in the functionaries of the Eahal only is all such authority 
vested, and in the Kahal the rabbi is purely and simply the 
keeper and gnardian of the precepts and rites of the Jewish 
religion; so to the personal character of the man must the 
enormous power and influence and popularity which he enjoyed 
be solely ascribed ; power so absolute and undisputed ; popu- 
larity so widespread and universal as really to lead one to 
gravely doubt whether, after all, in spite of the man's crass 
ignorance and brutish bigotry, the favour and confidence of the 
public hadp in this instance been wholly misplaced. 

** What is merit ? " remarked on one occasion the most 
cynical of our premiers of the Victorian Age — we have named 
Lord Palmerston. '' The opinion which one man has of 
another." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

A MOBS striking and complete contrast in every particular, both 
as regards character and education, to the spiritual young Jew 
whose strange childhood we have been endeavouring to render 
comprehensible to our readers, than was presented by the very 
splendid young nobleman who, in little MichaL^V^ lQ\ix^<^^\s^ 
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year, came across his path to alter the whole conrse and 
complexion of his life, it wonld, we think, be impossible to 
imagine. 

The only son of one of the richest and most enlightened 
noblemen of Sassia, the early training of Nicholas Tenmosiniy 
had been similar to that of thonsands of youths enjoying like 
advantages of birth and fortune, and at an early age he had 
been sent to that extraordinary institution the Corps des Pages. 
Of course, if Nicholas Pavlovitch had been as the ordinary 
rank and file of young Russian patricians he would probably 
have found his sojourn at this popular academy pleasant 
enough; but it so happened that the boy had inherited from 
his father great independence of character — much of that nature 
of a mutineer which had caused Prince Temnosiniy to be 
labelled " dangerous " in the days of Nicholas L — and from 
his mother, who was a saint, most noble aspirations, a spirit of 
rare refinement and purity. 

Now, founded to form and furnish pages for the Czar's 
service, the Corps des Pages certainly produces in delightful 
profusion charming young gentlemen, thoroughly trained in all 
the trivialities of court and fashionable life, who have been 
very carefully and laboriously taught how to bow, pay com- 
pliments, kiss hands, and dance with grace ; but to a lad like 
Nick Temnosiniy — one scorning tyranny and servility and 
injustice, one impatient of artificiality and pettiness — life at 
this hotbed of toadyism, corruption, and intrigue, was the best 
adapted in every way to be utterly distasteful. For it so 
happened that this particular young patrician, while full of 
enthusiasm for things intellectual, things noble and brave 
and true, and thus enduring, cared but little for the trivial 
and vulgar physical pleasures and recreations which were all 
the Corps des Pages could provide him with. 

The food, for instance, was not only abundant, but (and 
listen to this, oh ye of Herga, and of Etona ! undefeated 
victims of bad coffee and worse tea ! heroic — we dare not say 
patient and uncomplaining — sufferers from hot meat on cold 
plates and cold meat on hot !) most admirable and excellent both 
as regards quality and cooking — quite equal, indeed, to that 
to be found in most of the European restaurants from Begent 
Street to the Pont des Marechaux ; but, then, Cocha Pavlovitch, 
zzfllike most children, was wholly indifferent to the pleasures of 
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the table, and the excellence of the sonps and sances was 
utterly powerless to reduce the fever of irritation and disgust 
in which not onlj the obsequious flattery, but more especially 
the crass ignorance and stupidity of his masters for ever kept 
our high-spirited young friend. 

Then, again, all the petty and tedious details of court 
etiquette which were so unceasingly taught to the pages failed 
utterly to interest him, lacking in his case even the bald and 
trivial advantage of novelty, for he knew them all already, 
knew them by heart — ^had known them, as it seemed to him, for 
ever ; for Gocha was no young patrician barbarian requiring 
licking into shape, as were so many of the pupils in the Grand 
Sadovaia, but a child who had passed all his life at court, even 
before he went to school, and one who had been brought up, as 
it were, on the lap of grand-duchesses, caressed by ambassadrices, 
and in close proximity to the Imperial Fountain of Honour. 

So all the compulsory masqueradings and lessons in etiquette 
at school, which otherwise he might (as did most of the lads) 
have found good fun — say, for example, and to choose one 
instance out of many, the training for the ceremony of kissing 
hands, the Baise-main, when the boys were taught how to kiss 
the hand of the Empress, how that of grand-duchesses, and so 
forth; a rather comic performance, in which one boy — often 
Lonlou Bouldakoff — ^having been selected by the grave Master 
of Ceremonies to represent her Imperial Majesfcy, the grinning 
urchin would stand as if he were the Empress, with his hand 
raised to his breast, the palm turned inward and the elbow 
gracefully rounded while his comrades would defile before him, 
and salute him according to the ceremonial in use at court ; — all 
these mummeries, we say, were to Nick Pavlovitch not only 
uninteresting and tedious, but wholly unnecessary, and thus irri- 
tating and galling, though by no means on that account to be 
avoided ; for the masters not only considered that by constant 
practice alone could their pupils become perfect in the all- 
important intricacies of court ceremonial and etiquette, but, 
moreover, they were but little inclined to let off from any fatigu- 
ing work (and merely, forsooth, because he already knew it !) 
a lad whose contemptuous, hostile, and even mutinous attitude 
towards them they only dared to punish by subjecting the 
offender to a series of innumerable petty annoyances. 

For that so uncomfortably energetic a rebel as yo\w\^ Gq^Vs»» 
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aroased the animosity of the wretched officers of the Corps des 
Pages, whose first obsequious advances and hinted offers of 
dishonest snpport the child had rejected with much scorn, goes 
without saying — animosity which lost none of its venom and 
vigour when they whom it inspired came to recognize the 
impossibility of preventing the clever boy from making rapid 
progress in his studies or of stemming the current or changing 
the course of the Imperial favour which flowed towards this 
young mutineer, and made him a Page of the Chamber by 
special order of the Czar, and before the boy was otherwise 
qualified for this high honour. 

Cocha Pavlovitch read in his favourite books (and he was a 
great reader) of high and nobles principles, of the glorious 
impulses of heroic spirits ; of courage ; of self-sacrifice ; of 
purity ; of unselfishness ; of the undying majesty of truth ; and 
then, turning his eyes from this fair prospect and looking at the 
realities around him, he saw — well, it matters not exactly what 
he saw, but he certainly failed to recognize in any of the 
'^ human documents " which came to his notice at the Corps 
des Pages, though much was written thereon in very legible 
characters, and most of the documents were pleasant enough in 
aspect, the faintest indication of the noble sentiments revealed 
and made known to him by his favourite authors. 

So, on the one hand disgusted with the toadyism, time- 
serving, and bullying, while bored by the tedious trivialities 
which went to the making up of his school-life ; and, on the 
other hand, failing to find as yet those opportunities for which 
his soul longed of making personal acquaintance with the 
splendid and noble sentiments which he read of in books, poor 
Nick Temnosiniy fell into that lamentable error common enough 
to volatiles of ambitious wing artificially prevented from soaring 
(even chained eagles — and Cocha's aspirations were of no such 
imperial pinion — have been known in blind impatiency so to 
soil their beaks, and blunt their talons) — the fatal mistake of 
grubbiog, scratching, burrowing in the dirt ; as if the restless 
spirit, disappointed in its attempts to express its power by 
rising higher, and yet seeking at all hazards to leave the hated 
level plain, were determined to see if, haply, some relief might 
come, some other world at least be reached, by sinking lower. 

In other words, Nicholas Pavlovitch (and in this respect his 
casein common enough in Bussia especially, in the court circle), 
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at an age when an Englisli lad of his birth would assuredly be 
ignorant of pleasurable sensations and excitement more power- 
ful and less avowable than those provided by the playing-fields 
or by a horse or gun, set himself, even as a young De Richelieu, 
to beoome acquainted with all the innumerable dissipations of 
the not least dissolute of European courts, being very naturally 
aided in no small degree in his profound and exhaustive studies 
in apolausticism by the fact of his personal good looks, rank, 
wealth, and intelligence. 

But poor Gocha began life too terribly in earnest in every 
way for the pace to last, taking into consideration the weight 
he carried and the artificial and peculiar conditions under 
which he was forced to run ; and that terrible zeal deprecated 
by Talleyrand, that tendency to ride over the hounds, is perhaps 
rarely more deplorable than when applied to the pursuit of 
pleasure, in which chase, indeed, it were wise to adopt the 
tactics, even when one cannot imitate the covering, of the 
tortoise. 

Wholly unmindful of the sage admonition which warns us 
to make love even as we eat fish — being careful not to swallow 
the bones, (to avoid which catastrophe, indeed, not a few of the 
more experienced and cautious gourmets only partake of the 
delicacy en filety and with such sauce as n^ay be advisable 
either to add savour to what might otherwise be tasteless, or 
in order to conceal any possible lack of freshness) — this guileless 
Bnsfidan boy had, when little more than eighteen, lost his heart 
to a lady of great beauty and surpassing charm, but one 
wholly unworthy to become the possessor of any save mineral 
treasures. 

Famous in all the courts and social centres of Europe for 
her beauty, her grace, her splendour, and her power — which 
last sprang from an audacious exercise of intellectual faculties 
almost masculine in vigour — this lady was, perhaps, of all the 
Delilah's belonging to his own monde with whom our young 
Samson Pavlovitch was likely to be brought in contact, the 
very one the best adapted to exercise an influence over him 
almost without limit as regards baneful possibilities, owing to 
the &ct of her heart being filled, to the prejudice of all tender 
sentiment, with a bitter cynicism which would almost have 
satisfied Arthur Schopenhauer, and assuiredly have frightened 
so sentimental a pessimist as Leopardi. 
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Now, liad Gocha contented himself with merely adoring his 
enchantress, we shonld probably have had no occasion to refer 
to this episode in his youth, for we are assured, by one well 
experienced in all such matters, that to adore a woman, a little 
imagination and a few obstacles to overcome are all that is 
required, the loving her being quite a different matter and a 
feat far less easy of accomplishment. But Cocha did more 
than adore, more even than love this Delilah ; in his enthusiasm 
he choose her for his guide and mentor, electing to accept 
blindfolded all that she might teach him as truth beyond the 
reach of criticism. 

So to her he came with what remained of his naive enthu- 
siasms, his ingenuous impulses, his boyish illusions, his ardent 
and noble aspirations — pouring forth, as it were, before her 
and at her feet, the whole wealth of his young soul, for her to, 
in her wisdom and experience and, as he fondly hoped, her 
love, guide him to that highest life which he longed to realize. 

But poor Gocha, ever the victim of his enthusiasm, greatly 
exaggerated the beneficent capabilities of the lady of his heart, 
and, as a matter of fact, it is doubtful whether, even had she 
entertained any real affection for him and songht his welfare 
rather than merely her own amusement when listening to his 
love-song, she could ever have become to him a very soul- 
inspiring guide and mentor; and for the simple reason that, 
notwithstanding all her marvellous gifts, her nature was 
essentially hollow and artificial — by no means shallow or paltry, 
but spacious, lofty, brilliant, hard, and empty, save for the 
rare marvels of art with which it was profusely decorated ; like 
any splendid reception-chamber in a palace — say the Galerie 
des Grlaces — in the absence of the court. But as it was she 
never really loved him, looking upon her youthful adorer and 
his enthusiasm merely as a plaything and an amusement. 

The member of the imperial family in whose service young 
Temnosiniy was thought very highly of him, and when pre- 
senting him to the lady destined to enslave his heart, her 
Imperial Highness had taken no pains to hide the very high 
esteem in which she held this special page ; and this extreme 
favour on the part of one so exalted in rank, one herself so 
fair, and one habitually difficult to please, had doubtless, in 
the £rat instance, had muck to do mth. tha smiles of encourage- 
ment with which the cTwwmeuse laa.d ^^xLO^Aftii^^^ ^Qcia ^^sgos 
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of a yoath whom, under ordinairy circamstances, she would 
perhaps have considered unworthy of her benevolent atten- 
tion ; so true is that feminine secret which a woman of wit and 
experience confided to Chamfort to the effect that " Toute 
femme en prenant un amant, tient plus de compte de la maniere 
dont les autres femmes voient cet homme que de la maniere 
dont elle le voit elle-mSme.*' 

So, as no pity born of love came to induce her to at least 
abstain from harming if she could not help, from crippling if 
she could not guide, this '^ belle dame sans merci '^ deliberately, 
and out of meire selfish caprice and for simply the sake of the 
amusement the work of destruction might afford her, brought 
to bear all the wealth and power of her experience, wit, and 
intelligence, barbed with the cynicism of a Madame du Deffand, 
to paralyze and destroy her young adorer's loftiest aspirations 
and most noble impulses; to transform the most gracious 
flowers of his nature into useless weeds, if not, indeed, into 
malignant growths, fit only for the garden of Attains ; to warp 
and debase his mind to a firm belief in the utter worthlessness 
of this human existence, the highest significance of which he 
had been seeking to ascertain; in the complete unworthiness 
and vileness of these fellow-men, whom he had been so anxious 
to benefit and enlighten. 

It is likely, perhaps, that Cocha's ideals, by reason of their 
very loftiness, would, in the turmoil of existence, have, under 
any circumstances, been somewhat rudely shaken, if not actually 
displaced, and, indeed, overthrown ; but in the ordinary course 
of events this awakening would have been gradual, and brought 
about by a personal experience which might have been com- 
passionate and generous enough, perhaps, to have here and 
there compensated for the loss of a cherished dream by sub- 
stituting a no less encouraging reality in its place. But here, 
in this terrible iducaiion sentimentale to which his fair but 
pitiless teacher subjected Nicholas Pavlovitch, there was no 
restitution made or even attempted — no star offered to replace 
the darkened sun ; and so at length, when the end came — the 
inevitable end of all those miniature dramas, the unvarying 
outline of which is photographed by Dumas fils in the words, 
" Je m'ennuyais, voila comment cela a commence*, \Itcl^\itx^- 
yait, voila comment cela, a fini " — ^the work oi 4eY«k,^\»»\»\crDL^^'e. 
complex, all the shnnea in the temple TtiaA t^en QieSAa^ ^^^ 
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made desolate, and the lad we are concerned with was fully 
qualified to take his place in the front rank of cynics in 
Petersburg, the capital of cynicism. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

What in this particular instance the result might have been of 
the transformation of an angel into a devil it is impossible to 
say, for Providence so willed it that, by the most trivial of 
accidents — a visit to a money-lender — the dissipated court 
page and youthful Jewish dreamer should be brought together, 
and that the child-mystic, living in an obscure comer of the 
earth, on the very confines of barbarism, should undo the evil 
wrought by a patrician Circe whose beauty, wit, and power 
were famous in all court circles from the Neva to the Thames. 
In the ruthless destruction of Cocha's idols, one only had 
escaped — ^his passionate love for music ; and although Nick 
Pavlovitch was himself but a mere lad on that memorable 
morning when he heard this extraordinary Jew boy sing for 
the first time, his knowledge and personal experience of music 
were already so g^eat that he had no difficulty in at once 
recognizing the voice he then heard to be one of the most rare 
and transcendent beauty. 

What then took place we know ; — how Cocha had told his 
father of his extraordinary discovery; how Prince Paul had 
insisted upon himself hearing the child ; had become even more 
enthusiastic, if possible, than Cocha ; and how the visit to the 
chateau, to the ladies, had been arranged — a favour which, 
when Prince Paul asked it of him,' Faivel had not dared refuse, 
but which the old Jew, in real and unaffected terror of his 
neighbours and of the rabbi, had only consented to grant on 
the distinct understanding that the fact of his having permitted 
his nephew to go and sing before the Edomites, the Goim, the 
Khutars — call them what you will — the unclean, should be 
kept a profound secret. 

Upon the child-singer himself the effect of this never-to-be- 
forgotten visit was so great that it would be almost impossible 
to exaggerate its importance. It was far more than a mere 

ordinary revelation ; it was aa the o^^erdug before him of an 

entirely new and better life. 
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In what he saw at the home of the Temnosiniy's the little 
mystio reoogniaed the realisation in some degree of his dreams 
of Paradise — ^not only in the snmptnoas style of living of these 
great and powerful people, but especially in the loving-kindness 
and gentleness and tender refinement of their ways and conduct 
to one another, and, above all, in the seraphic beauty of Princess 
Nini, whom Miohka had at once, in his heart, acknowledged to 
be, even thongh an Edomite, an angel. For from the very first 
this very rare and radiant yonng lady had taken possession of 
his sonl completely and entirely, and had the yonnff Hebrew 
mystic been more eVrienced in the uncomfortable frt of self- 
examination, had he understood the real significance of that 
novel and delightful sensation which thrilled his heart with joy 
on the morning when for the first time his awe-stricken eyes 
had gased upon the lovely and lovable face of Drina Pavlovna, 
had he but been able to even partly divine the meaning of this 
new delight, he might have exclaimed with Dante, '^ Ecce dens 
fiortior me qui veniens dominabitur mihi I " 

But with the advent of this new joy dawned the era of new 
confliots and torments. It was, of course, bitterly repugnant 
to the boy's feelings to keep anything concealed from his friend 
and guide and ghostly counsellor the rabbi ; but he knew full 
well that his uncle Faivel spoke the truth when he said the 
holy man would regard with disapproval — nay, even horror — 
the fact of his pupil and favourite frequenting the society of 
the detested Edomites, and would not only forbid any repetition 
of the sin, but take very forcible and practical means to prevent 
the recurrence of such an enormity; and yet, Michka asked 
himself in blank despair, how could he find it in his heart to 
refuse to go back to this earthly Paradise — this home of beauty, 
softness, splendour, harmony, and love — when she, when 
Alexandrine Pavlovna, looking at him with her pure, true eyes, 
lustre-laden with hope, the star-like sentiment, and putting her 
dainty hand timidly and yet affectionately upon his arm, had 
begged him to return P 

So with much and bitter self-reproach, and no little loss of 
self-respect, did young Michael decide to obey his uncle's orders 
and say nothing, and to return in secret again and yet again to 
the enjoyment of the forbidden but no less heavenly pleasure 
of the society oi these pure unclean, tlieae )a^Ti^No\evi\. ^'^V'^v^^ 
^Aese contamiDaidng angels, 
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Ifc would seem almost incredible tliat the fact of this boy, 
the fayonrite pupil and companion of the rabbi, going con- 
stantly as he did to pass hours in the society of the hated Goim, 

should, in a place so small as 8 , have been kept secret for 

so long a time as it was ; and there can be but little doubt that, 
if knowledge of this terrible sin had reached the rabbi earlier, 
say at the very beginning, and he had thus beeii enabled to at 
once take some vigorous step, such as imprisoning the child in 
the Beth ha Midrash, or having him removed altogether from 
the neighbourhood, the evil might have been arrested. But 
these clandestine expeditions were not discovered until too late, 
until the habit of going to see his beloved friends — Elhutars 
though they were — had become so dear and precious to the 
heart of this child that he could not give it up, or rather could 
not be induced to abandon it by any of the coarse and violent 
methods of persuasion adopted by the rabbi and melamed to 
bring about this desired resalt. 

Had they dealt gently with him, had they endeavoured to 
reason with him, to appeal to his heart, their efforts to rescue 
the boy from the contaminating influence of his new friends 
might have stood a somewhat better chance of meeting with 
some measure of success ; but the coarse and brutal melamed — 
an absolute savage — ^had, with studied malignancy, prejudiced 
the mind of the rabbi against Michka, by depicting in the 
blackest colours the deceit of which the child had been guilty, 
so that the heart of 'the holy man was hardened ; and these 
two fanatics endeavoured, solely by harshness, by abuse, blows, 
and persecution, to attain their object, and bring the lad to 
subjection. 

But they failed utterly. The brutality of their treatment of 
him made the gentleness, refinement, and loving-kindness of 
his new friends the more precious to the young Jew ; and the 
fact that he kept his troubles, the story of his martyrdom, to 
himself, and said nothing of his being persecuted to the 
Temnosiniys, who always received him with unaffected joy, 
made, by a trick of sentiment easily understood, these very 
persons for whom he was suffering this unsuspected persecution 
the dearer to the martyr's heart. 

Then came the boy*s first departure with the hated Edomites 

— an event which old Ravouna took good care to represent as 

» violent abduction to the bewildered rabbi, whose soul was 
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more filled with awe and wonder tHan with anger, by this 
kidnapping of the child concerning whose future and Divine 
mission in life he had had such strange thoughts and hopes ; for 
in this most extraordinary accident he partly saw a fulfilment 
of the prophesy that the Chosen One should be called from the 
land of the unclean, for is it not written, " Out of Egypt have 
I called my son" ? 

Michael was brought to Petersburg and thence to Paris, 
where he was placed in the family of the world-renowned 
violoncello player, Baffaelli, a Jew, to begin his musical 
studies at the Conservatoire; Prince Paul at the same time 
strongly recommending his young protegS to the care of his 
friend the great Hebrew millionaire, Sciama, being mindful, as 
a man of honour, of the promise which the cynical Bavouna 
had extracted from him, that the religious training of the lad 
as a strict Jew should be specially looked after. 

And both the family of the great virtuoso and that of the 
great financier welcomed the lad with the warmest affection, 
and did all that was in their power to render the musical and 
religious education of the child as sound, useful, and complete 
as was possible within the very limited period of four and 
twenty months, which, as we know, was all that was allowed 
them; the quick, willing, and highly gifted pupil amply 
repaying his teachers for all their care, and making immense 
progress in the course of these two years both as an artist and 
as a student of Judaism. 

But in the course of the very careful religious training to 
which this young Jew was now subjected, and which was based 
on the enlightened teachiugs of Maimonides, all the absurd 
Kabbalistic fables and traditions which the mystic rabbi in far- 
distant S had taught him as being Divine and essential 

truths, were of a necessity dispersed and destroyed utterly. 
But this enlightenment, this annihilation of the grotesque 
fables of Kabbalism to make room for the light of pure Judaism, 
far from warping or in any way harming the spirituality of 
young Ravouna, rather intensified while purifying it; for his 
faith became livelier, stronger, and more buoyant by the 
removal of the dead clogging weight of meaningless mysticism 
and the braciug application of reason and common sense ; while 
little by little his young soul divested itself of its sombre habit 
and woke to joyous song and vernal exultation as tVv^ vsver^vc^^ 
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artist learnt more and more of the sweet and saored secrets of 
music. 

Moreover, the circumstances of his new life, apart from his 
musical and religions studies, were well calculated to foster the 
growth of all the more tender and refined sentiments of the 
boy's heart ; for he became at once very popular with his new 
friends in Paris, and thus found himself from the very beginning 
surrounded by love and affection — sweet influences which, as 

we know, his life at S had lacked — and his whole nature 

expanded beneath this novel warmth of sympathy and 
encouragement and kindness as a flower unfolds before the 
sun ; while he was constantly being spurred to fresh and higher 
endeavours to improve himself in every way by the thought, 
which was for ever dominant in his mind during those two 
years, that he must do his best, and even something better than 
his best, to achieve supreme excellence, in order that he might 
please, that he might become in some slight degree worthy of 
the regard of his friend, the revered and adored Princess Nini. 

Of this young lady and her family Michael Eavouna saw 
much, off and on, during these two years in Paris ; but espe- 
cially of the young Prince Gocha, who remained for some time 
in the French capital alone, making interesting experimental 
comparisons between the relative merits of dissipation by the 
Neva and by the Seine. 

Although this hlasi lad, hardly yet a hobbledehoy, had 
assumed an attitude towards most of the pleasures of life of 
contemptuous indifference, as of one who had adopted the view 
so well expressed in Ovid's "Non est tanti," or, better still, 
in Plato's remark, that nothing in human affairs is worth 
any great anxiety, " Outc rt tcjv avOpioTrtvwv S^vov ccrrt ftcyoAiys 
<nrov8^s ; " of course, while in the society of the young Jew, 
whose religious enthusiasm he remembered in White Russia 
(and Cocha, by the way, during his sojourn in the French capital 
took special delight in associating with young Ravouna, 
reminding himself with great self-satisfaction that it was he 
who had discovered him) — while in the society of Michka, we 
say, of course the breeding and good taste of Prince Nicholas 
prevented him from airing his cynicism. But, on the other hand, 
the boy spoke very openly to him, and so the plastic nature of 
this hlas6 Russian stripling, alone with his disappointments, 
rtune, and youth on the asphalte of Paris, could hardly fail 
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to be adOPected by the extraordinary spiriliiiality of this young 
Hebrew friend. 

Then, at the end of these two happy years had come the first 
great sorrow of yonng Bavouna's life — ^his removal from Paris, 
and light and kindness and civilization ; and his return to the 
squalid village in White Eussia, and darkness and cruelty and 
barbarism. 

Every iDcident in those long weeks of suffering was indelibly 
impressed upon the lad's memory — ^the dastardly attempt of 
those mad fanatics to bum down his kind benefactor's house, 
and the agony of supplication which it had cost him to wring 
from Prince Paul a promise that he would not punish them 
for this crime ; his anguish when he learnt that his beloved 
Tsipa was dead ; and his dismay when his uncle informed him 

that^ as he no longer resided in S , he intended confiding 

him to the care of the melamed. And then the misery and 
torture of his daily life alone in that barbarous village, which, 
viewed from the standpoint of his Parisian experiences and the 
religions enlightment which the teaching he had received in 
the French capital had brought to him, seemed to the poor lad 
so utterly unlike in every way the place he remembered having 
been so quiet and happy in only four and twenty months before 
— so entirely changed, so absolutely horrible ; where every one 
now, instead of loving him, seemed to hate him ; where even 
the poor would no longer accept his charity, or allow him to 
show them sympathy, since he had been stigmatized as Kofrim, 
an unbeliever, and thus one whose companionship polluted; 
where the ignorance, mysticism, and bigotry of his once-revered 
friend and protector, but now apparently stem and bitter foe, 
the rabbi, shocked, disgusted, and even frightened the young 
Parisian, while the brutality, cruelty, and stupidity of the 
melamed aroused his scorn and anger ; and where, finally, he 
only by flight escaped being stoned to death for having stinick 
the melamed in defending a poor child whom that cruel fanatic 
was unmercifully beating for not exactly remembering some 
one of the innumerable trifling differences between the teachings 
of the School of Shammai and those of the School of Hillel. 
Then, as we know, at the end of all this tribulation had come 
rescue and joy at last, and the lad's return to his friends and 
to civilization and to Paris ; and the rest of his life, up to the 
time Jock met him, had been passed undoir ^i\v^ e.'d.x^ ^^ "^^ 
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Temnosiniys ; his musical training being continned and com- 
pleted in Paris, Germany, and Italy; the intimacy between 
himself and the son of his patron, which, as we have seen, was 
always considerable, very natnrally increasing greatly when 
Prince Paul died, and the entire care of the young Jew devolved 
on Cocha Pavlovitch, the two at length, indeed, becoming 
inseparable companions, and both the Hebrew singer and the 
Russian prince greatly benefiting by the friendship and 
sympathy which so closely bound them together. 

The spirituality of the young Jew, which had struck Cocha 
as so remarkable even at the beginning, seemed to increase and 
intensify as the lad grew older and extended the range of his 
studies from the province of Jewish theology and ethics to 
general literature and metaphysics ; his heart, indeed, meeting 
with its fullest satisfaction in the Fichtean principle, that the 
world of experience is but the appearance or vesture of the 
Divine idea of life, and that he alone has true life who is 
willing to resign his own personality in the service of humanity, 
and who strives incessantly to work out the idea that gives 
nobility and grandeur to human effort. 

And this ideal, which Michka kept very pure and in a high 
and holy place where no defilement could reach it, he had 
created for himself, seeking inspiration from the religious feeling 
within him, from his Oriental faith, the spring of fresh water 
bursting forth at his touch. 

The ecstasies of mysticism in which his childhood had been 
passed had, indeed, ceased, and for ever, and given place to a 
calm and philosophic acceptance of pure and rational Judaism ; 
but to this early habit of religious enthusiasm, doubtless, was it 
due that young Ravouna was able to, in his own pure soul, and 
fashioned for himself and by himself, find his high ideal apart 
from all dogmas and all theories and all forms. It was thus 
that the immortal painter of the Famesina, bereft of models — of 
" beautiful women," as he wrote to Castiglione, ** essendo 
carestia di belle donne " — sought the desired type in himself, in 
his own inspiration, and found Galatea, " lo mi servo di certa 
idea che mi viene alia mente." 

The influence of so pure and high-minded and spiritual, 
while at the same time manly, a companion of his own sex and 
very nearly of his own age upon Nick Pavlovitch of the 
turbnleni and disappointed heart, was of course both great and 
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good, and, indeed, in course of time became so resistless in its 
power as to not only wean Cocha from his contemptuous 
indifference about everything, even pleasure, but within the 
bosom of the young Sussian patrician make the brawling 
Lapithytes and the Centaurs at last lie quiet, and from the 
vision chamber of his heart finally banish the dreams of 
Lipara. 

And the influence of Prince Nicholas upon Michka wks 
hardly less salutary, though in a different way ; for without the 
breath of worldliness and the warmth of human sympathy 
which the society of Gocha introduced, the atmosphere in which 
the young Jew lived would, in the course of time, have become 
too rarified to be healthful ; and Bavouna, isolated and alone 
with his exercises of adoration and introspection might have 
drifted back into morbid ecstasies not unlike the mystical 
raptures and visions of his childhood ; while very surely, the 
devoted affection with which Nick Pavlovitch inspired his 
young proUg^ was the means of leading the noble nature of 
Michka, and the transcendant spirituality which illuminated it, 
to a clear understanding of the most noble uses to which such 
gifts should be put by teaching the young Jew to love his 
fellow-men. 

And so by degrees, and in the course of their extreme 
intimacy and interchange of ideas concerning their duties and 
responsibilities, these two youths, the Hebrew singer and the 
Russian prince, elaborated between themselves, and in secret, as 
if they had been plotting murder, a system of practical philan- 
thropy by which they hoped to remedy some of the terrible 
evils and abuses which they knew to be eating out the heart of 
their country, and preparing the way for its ultimate and, indeed, 
speedy destruction. 

But the path of philanthropy to those whose lines are cast 
in Russian places is indeed a thorny one, and full of ambushes 
and perils, running in such dangerous proximity to the quagmire 
of Socialism that they who tread it must perforce be careful 
lest they be included in the general condemnation and punish- 
ment awarded to treason and felony. And thus, while their 
study of the social condition of Russia made familiar to Michael 
Bavouna and Nick Pavlovitch the thonghts of Karamzine, 
Fonvizine, Krilow ; the views of Dobroliouboff, Tohernichewski, 
Nekrassoffy and others ; while the socialistic writings of La&BA.l^^ 
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of Marx, of MikhailofP, and, above all, that terrible book of 
Fierovsky on •* The Working Glasses in Russia/' in which the 
abject misery of the people is described with such grim realism, 
met with their attention — perilous though any intimacy with 
such revolutionary works was — ^the efforts to do good of oup 
young philanthropists brought them into constant contact, 
though by stealth and in secret, with individuals whose friend- 
ship but too often led to the knout, Siberia, or the gallows. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" So I shall rely on you, princess P " 

''As you like, mon general. After all, perhaps, you're 
right. One can only lean on whiait resists, you know." And, 
as she ^poke, Molly Hoholkoff smiled and looked up into the 
unamiable face of G-eneral PrastchofE with a playful little 
glance of mutinous defiance, which was, perhaps, more inspired 
by personal dislike to the individual she was addressing than 
by any abstract feeling of repugnance to anything he had 
been saying. 

They were alone, though in a crowd — ^PrastchofE standing 
by the side of Madame Hoholkoff, who sat on a low ottoman 
in a corner of the salon with a small volume bound in brown 
paper lying open on her lap. The room, or, rather, rooms, 
were full of people, for there were more guests than usual 
staying in the house, owing to the presence under Temnosiniy's 
hospitable roof-tree of a German Serene Highness, who, although 
compelled to be very economical in the land of his nativity, was 
bound by etiquette, whenever he came to Russia, to travel with 
a small suite, owing to his very close relationship to the family 
of the Czar. Moreover, the rumour had got abroad that, in 
honour of this illustrious specimen of the " ebenburtig," private 
theatricals — the form of entertainment ever the dearest to the 
heart of Russians — ^were in preparation at the Temnosiniy's ; 
and so all the presentable people from far and wide in the 
neighbourhood had come flocking to the oussadba to pay their 
court to the amiable Ccenr d'Or and her fair step-daughter, 
in hopes of obtaining an invitation to the approaching festivity. 

Ivan AfFonassievitch was far too old a conspirator, too 
experienced, a man of the world, not to be perfectly well aware 
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that the only way to discuss private matters with safety is 
in a crowd, and in an ordinary tone of voice — whisperings, 
meetings by stealth, and so on, being only inferior to the 
town-crier and daily papers as methods of attracting public 
attention ; and so, as he had something of grave consequence 
to say to Mary Alexandrovna, he very quietly and naturally 
spoke of it to her in the crowded drawing-room, in the same 
tone of voice in which he would inquire after the health of 
a friend. And, while he and his fair fellow-conspirator thus 
openly conversed, the very persons about whom they were 
speaking were before their eyes, innocently laughing and chat- 
ting, and but little suspecting that, quite within their hearing, 
had they only thought to listen, they were, at that moment, 
the subject of a colloquy dealing with matters directly con- 
cerned with their most precious interests. 

" * 'F<yr Love and Country ! ' Altesse," remarked General 
Frastchoff, very simply, and apparently by no means dis- 
turbed by Madame Hoholkoff's rebellious attitude. " You don't 
forget, I hope, the motto of your order." 

A faint suspicion of a blush came to Mary Alexandrovna's 
cheeks. This allusion to the Grand Gross of St. Catharine — 
which she had had conferred on her only a few months before, 
and for reasons better known to Prastchoff than to the sove- 
reign who had innocently bestowed the distinction — was too 
full of meaning, not to say echo of menace, to pass unobserved 
by this dainty dame^ whose long experience of court life had 
certainly not blunted her natural ability. 

** Ah, mon cher, if you appeal to my patriotism, you know, 
you disarm me ! " she exclaimed ironically, carelessly turning 
her eyes from the unpleasing countenance of the general to 
the book lying in her lap. " But, believe me," continued her 
Highness, after a slight pause, " you are quite on the wrong 
track here. I don't say he won't tell me everything, but he 
will have nothing to tell I " 

" Oh, you think so ? " replied Praetchoff. " Look ! " 

Mary Alexandrovna raised her eyes in response to this 
invitation, and saw at once to what the general alluded. 
Directly in front of her, though some distance off, sat the 
Serene Highness, at the ex^me end of a very long sofa, of 
which he was the sole occupant; and opposite to him, and 
talking to him, seated in two armchairs, were the PxYCL^^^seR^ 
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Katia and her step-danghter ; while around this central gronp 
were collected, seated and standing, most of the persons 
present — ^though, indeed, there were many in the immediate 
neighbonrhood of Madame HoholkofP and the general, and 
, many, in fact, all through the suite of rooms. But it was to 
a very special group that PrastchofE had alluded, to a group 
composed of three persons — Prince Nicholas Pavlovitch, our 
friend the Limb, and Michael Eavouna. They were standing 
far back, in the doorway leading into a further salon, in fact; 
the portiere half hid the figure of Jock Erskine, whose intelli- 
gent face, however, was very visible as he leaned forward, 
evidently listening with great interest to what Prince Cocha 
was narrating to him ; while, further back still, between the 
two, and grasping the portiere very high up with his hand, 
stood Michka, listening, too, but listlessly, as one who cared 
but little about what was being said. 

Had Ivan Affonassievitch, the cherished favourite of the 
all-powerful Procurator of the Holy Synod, but heard what 
Nick Pavlovitch was narrating to the Limb, the grim general 
would hardly have been edified, for it so happened that just 
then Prince Nicholas was astride of his favourite hobby — 
contempt for the Orthodox Church — and was treating Master 
Jock to some crumbs of history concerning the way the Greek 
faith had first come to be introduced into Russia. 

. " I am sorry to say," Prince Nicholas was remarking, " that 
it was one of my ancestors who played the trick on my poor 
oonntpymen— St. Vladimir." 

"Ah ! " exclaimed the Limb, smiling, " so you have a saint 
in your family ? I wish we had. We can boast of no end of 
blackgaards, but nothing half so swagger as a saint." 

" Well," said Prince Nicholas, laughing, " perhaps, between 
some of your Scotch blackguards and some of our Russian 
saints, there's no very great difference. At all events, I*m not 
particularly proud of St. Vladimir." 

"But," interposed the young Jew, "you must at least be 
fair, Cocha ; St. Vladimir did one good thing, after all. He 
introduced Christianity into pagan Enssia." 

"Yes; but what Christianity?" replied Prince Nicholas. 
" I think the paganism was preferable." 

''What did these sportsmen believe in before? " inq[uired 
Jock. 
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"Odin and " 

" Oh yes, I know ! " interrupted the young Scot. " Wednes- 
day and Thursday and Friday, and Balder the Beautiful, and 
sledge-hammers, and all that kind of thing. I hate that kind 
of paganism. I like the kind of thing dear old Horace believed 
in — ^Venus and Apollo, and Nectar and Olympus." 

" Well, it was Odin and the sledge-hammer here," resumed 
Nick Pavlovitch, smiling; "and my ancestor, St. Vladimir, 
didn't care for it any more than you do, for* he made up his 
mind he'd change the existing state of things, and give the 
people a new religion. But the question was, what religion ? 
So he sent ambassadors " 

But here Michka interrupted him. " Why do you give him 
that story from the " Nestorowy Letopisi ? " he inquired. " I 
don't think it's a very trustworthy chronicle." 

"It's perfectly trustworthy," replied Cocha, "Besides, 
we've got nothing about those times but that old monk's 
story." 

" I don't think I should believe all a monk said ! " ejacu- 
lated the Limb. " But, do go on, prince." 

"Well," resumed Nicholas Pavlovitch, "Vladimir sent 
ambassadors to different countries with instructions to study 
each religious system and, on their return, report to him. 
When they came back he assembled his court together, and 
there, in the presence of his courtiers, his soldiers, and even 
of the priests of Odin, he bade these ambassadors give an 
account of the different religious beliefs they had come across 
in their travels. When he heard that the Mohammedan 
religion forbids wine, and the Jewish faith forbids certain 
meats, he flew into a great passion, and would have nothing 
to do with Mahomet or Moses. ' I intend eating and drinking 
exactly what I please,' said Vladimir." 

" Quite right," remarked the Limb. 

" The Catholic religion seemed to suit him better ; but, 
when he heard that the Apostolic and Eoman Church possessed 
^ a supreme chief, to whose spiritual power every temporal 
sovereign is forced to submit, he got still more angry. *I 
shan't adopt that faith either,' said he; *for I certainly intend 
to remain as much the sole and only ruler over my subiecta 
as over my stomach ! I want to commBiTidL e^exrj wi'^^ ^"^^ ^ 
obey nohodyj '* 
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'^ He certainly was frank enough ! *' ejacalated the young 
Scotchman. *' A lot of my ancestors held just such views, only 
they were not caHed saints." 

"Well," resumed Prince Nicholas, "he finally decided on 
the Greek religion, and there and then he ordered all his 
subjects to go and bathe in the Dnieper at once; so that in 
a few hours every one in his dominions had been baptized, 
and, in a day or two, all were Christians. There were no 
persecutions, no martyrdoms. It was like a transformBrtion 
scene in a fairy piece I saw as a child at the Porte St. Martin 
Theatre in Paris — a touch of the wand and the pumpkin turns 
into a coach. He consecrated to be popes the priests of Odin, 
and turned the pagan temples into Orthodox churches ; all bis 
subjects at once, at his bidding, breaking the idols they hitherto 
had bowed down before, and, blindly and without inquiry, 
adoring the new God their lord and master had thought fit 
to choose for them ! It was by no conversion, no result of 
any appeal to reason or sentiment, but by merely the most 
blind and servile obedience to an order, that the unhappy 
Bussians became Orthodox — were kicked into it, as it were — 
and the conscience of the people has, from that day to this, 
never been emancipated from this serfdom. They are, of all 
people, the most to be pitied ; for, tortured and abused in this 
world from the cradle to the grave, their only view of the 
next is such hope as they are ordered to entertain by their 
persecutors ! " 

The interest and surprise with which the Limb listened to 
this extraordinary, but, unfortunately, true account of the 
conversion of Holy Russia, did not escape either Molly HoholkofE 
or the grim general, who from the other end of the room were 
watching him. 

" What can Cocha be talking about ? " exclaimed Mary 
Alexandre vna. 

" He is speaking ill of Russia," replied Prastehoff, very 
quietly. " I can see it by his face. Believe me, Altesse, this 
young foreigner will become the confident of the whole family, 
including the Jew, before another fortnight is over." 

" Well, and apres ? " 

" You know very well what is said in Petersburg, princess. 
They're friends of yours and of mine, so it would be a pity to 
act merely on suspicion, and thus bring about trouble and 
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Boandal. With &otB in hand it's always easy to panish, or, 

better still, to warn, and thns prevent folly without any trouble 

. '^r scandal." 

" But he's such a mere boy ! " exclaimed Madame Hoholkoff, 
^ and so very frank and open-hearted and stupid, that they'll 
take care never to let him know anything they want kept 
eecret." 

G^eneral Prastchoff's face was not one that a smile dared 
visit) but the grin which his victims dreaded almost more than 
his i^pwn now parted his bloodless lips, and his one eye became 
less Bomnolentb 

^. Do you think so, Mary Alexandrovna ? " he said in a tone 
of mock compassion and wonder. " Well, that shows how even 
the most fair are liable to error." Then, slightly lowering his 
voice, but still talking very openly, to avoid attracting attention, 
he continued, ^' So much are you mistaken, ma chere dame, 
&at I may tell you this franls^ open-hearted boy, as you call 
him, brought some papers from Paris to our friend here, and 
doubtless most dangerous papers, for he carried them strapped 
around his body next his skin." 

" Ah, bah ! This boy did ? " exclaimed the princess, greatly 
surprised, and her interest in Jock increasing not a little. 

Prastchoff bowed his head in token of assent. 

" But if you knew it," continued Madame Hoholkoff, 
maliciously, " why didn't you obtain possession of them ? " 

" Ah, why indeed, Altesse ? You must blame them at head- 
quarters, not me. They're often like the Carabiniers in Les 
Brigands, you know, * toujours trop tard ! ' I only got my 
instructions to have him watched a few hours before he gave 
up these papers. He gave them up in his room the first night 
of his arrival, and they were unfortunately destroyed at once, 
just as I had hung eyes and ears all around him — I lost no time. 
But, after all, it's no matter," continued PrastchofF, who, like all 
Russians, took the " Vsidh rovn&h " view of life's disappoint- 
ments. " I have no doubt this delay will be of service to us 
in the end. Another case of * reculer pour mieux sauter,' you 
know ; especially if you will help us, chdre princesse." 

" Well," said Madame Hoholkoff, smiling, " I certainly feel 
more inclined to do so now that I see there is really something 
to do. You should have told me all this at first, mon cher." 

** I hope, Altesse, that it is never too late to remind you ol 
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your duty," replied General Prastclioff, with satirical gravity ; 
'* besides, it's not in connection with these papers which the 
boy brought that I seek yonr aid — that's all past and done with, 
for the present, at least, and what may remain I can take care 
of myself. I merely now ask yon to obey the instinct of every 
beautiful woman, and allow yourself to be adored, that we may 
reach the Jew through this boy. Nicholas Pavlovitch will not 
tell this yonng Englishman very much, perhaps, but he and the 
Jew have become, as you see, the dearest friends, and the Jew 
will tell him everything. Hitherto we have not been able to 
da much with young Eavouna, but the arrival of this young 
Englishman will help ns, always provided, of course, that we 
can connt on yon." 

" Bnt Sczyfowicz, what of him, what is he abont ? " inquired 
Madame Hoholkoff. *' I thought he had undertaken this young 
Jew." 

" And you are right ; bnt 90 far not much has been done. 
He is obliged to be cautious, for the Jew is as timid as a fawn. 
With this young Englishman he will be more expansive." 

Mary Alexandrovna listlessly turned over a few pages of 
the book lying in her lap before saying anything more. Then, 
after a minute, raising her eyes to Prastchoff, she remarked 
very serionsly — 

" My time is very precious, Ivan Affonassievitch." 

"I know it, Altesse. Have you ever had any reason to 
complain of me ? " 

" No, mon cher ; with all yonr faults you're generous, mon 
petit PrastchofP ; so I can afEord to be patriotic. You may rely 
upon ma" 

" I felt sure I could, princess. Eest assured you shall not 
regret it." 

Madame Hoholkoff rose; the Serene Highness had just 
risen, and the movement in the salons became general. Mary 
Alexandrovna raised her fan and beckoned to the Limb. 

" You see," she said, turning to Prastchoff with a smile, as 
the young Scotchman, his face beaming with pleasure, made his 
way towards her in obedience to her summons, " I am losing 
no time." 

But just at that moment, and before Jock could reach her, 
a short, fat man, wearing a single eye-glass, who had been one of 
the group surrounding the Serene Highness, came up to Madame 
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Hoholkoff and, speaking with a very affected lisp and drawl, 
said, bowing with elaborate politeness, but casting a satirical 
glance at the unlovely countenance of her companion as he 
spoke — 

"I'm sorry, ch^re princesse, to be forced to disturb the 
billing and cooing of turtle doves, but I must obey orders, and 
tell you that Prince Ernest is ready, and that we are to 
begin." 

"I am quite ready, mon cher,*' replied Molly Hoholkoff, 
smiling ; *' Prastchoff and I can continue our flirtation another 
time — ours is a lasting affection, is it not, Ivan AffonassievitchP " 

The one-eyed general muttered some indistinct words in 
Russian under his breath and scowled savagely at the new-comer, 
who returned his angry glance with a supercilious smile. 

"Ce cher Prastchoff!" murmured the fat man as if to 
himself. "Always good-natured and smiling I So rightly 
called the most amiable man in Russia ! " 

This ill-timed raillery might very likely have led to an 
explosion, for the general had never in his life made the 
slightest endeavour to govern his violent temper, and he 
particularly disliked having his habitual roughness alluded to, 
and especially, of course, in a sneering fashion ; but just at this 
juncture the Limb arrived, and Mary Alexandrovna turned to 
him to change the current of the conversation. 

"Are you ready for rehearsal, mon petit Gustavo ?" she 
inquired laughingly, and addressing him by his name in the 
comedy they were about to perform. " And have you at length 
mastered that difficult rtle f " 

" Oh yes," replied Jock, smiling. " I think I know my first 
act perfectly now." 

" A la bonne heure ! How many lines is it — ^ten ? " 

" Oh no ; much more than ten, princess — ^twelve at least ! 
But, then, the mere length of a part has got nothing to do with 
it ; the great thing is the art with which it's acted, isn't it, 
Berthaudin ? " 

The fat man smiled and nodded. The graceful audacity of 
this Scotch lad met with his unqualified approval, for in the 
composition of his adipose personality there entered not a little 
of the gamin de Paris. 

" Now, I flatter myself," continued the Limb, " that Fve got 
into the skin of this wretched little cad and posew Oustave. 
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I liaven't maoh of a ohance in the first act, yon know, bat I've 
been practising that ' O'est cre^ant ! G'a kik crevant ! ' the way 
yon told me, Molly, and I connt especially on my great snccess 
in the third act when I say, ^ pa se croit qnelque chose parceqne 
9a gagne de Targent ! Oa fait piti6 ! " 

The tone of peevish affectation in which, as tanght by Madame 
Hoholkoff, who was Jock's instmctress in histrionic as well as 
in other matters, the Limb casting up his eyes, nttered these 
words, but especially the English accent of which he could not 
wholly divest himself, and which, of conrse, greatly added to 
the absurdity of what he said, made both the fat man and 
Princess Molly laugh. 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Mary Alexandrovna, putting her arm 
through Jock's its she saw Princess Katia and the Serene 
Highness leading *the way out of the room. "Come, we must 
get the first two acts perfect to-day." 

'^C'est parfaiti" laughed the fat man. '^ You'll be the 
great snccess of the evening, mon cher Erskine, depend upon it." 
And then, with a supercilious little nod of farewell to the 
one-eyed and gloomy Prastchoff, who stood as innte and motion- 
less as a statue, he slowly followed Madame Hoholkoffj who, 
leaning on the arm of the Limb, went to join the other persons 
engaged in the private theatricals, who, in the wak^ of Cceur d'Or 
and the cousin of the Czar, were streaming out of the door into 
the picture-gallery to rehearse. 

"What would Petersburg society, and, indeed, as for that, one 
might add what would Vienna society do without "Coco" 
Berthaudin, for when not making himself useful and amusing 
by the Neva, is not this adij^se benefactor busy by the Danube ? 
The only child of a rich sugar refiner in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, Coco was bom with quite enough talent to have made 
for himself a handsome fortune, had not his father in conjunction 
with beetroot left him much money; and even his worst enemies 
(and he had, of course, like all very popular men, many hostile 
critics), were forced to admit that, had circumstances compelled 
him to earn his living on the stage, he would at once have found 
his way to the Maison de Moliere, and risen to rank with Regnier. 
And his talent as an actor, as a mimic, as a singer, as a stage- 
manager-^his supreme excellence, in fact, in all matters pertain- 
ing to " le theatre " — although not called upon to provide him 
with his daily bread, were to Adhemar de Berthaudin (to quote 
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his visiting-card) qaite as asefal and precious as if, instead of 
haying inherited something in the neighbourhood of ten thousand 
pounds a year, he had indeed been forced to utilize these histrionic 
capabilities for a livelihood ; for they were his raison d^etre in 
the only society in which he cared to move — the very best ; his 
passport to the patrician circles from which, without such 
credentials, his plebeian birth would assuredly have excluded 
him; and the gifts whereby he became, indeed, not only tolerated, 
but popular and sought aiter by the best people. 

His father had had him educated in the Bue des Postes, 
with a view to his making acquaintances and forming connec- 
tions there which might, perhaps, ultimately lead to his 
obtaining an entrie to the noble Faubourg ; for the millionaire 
ro^ttrter was ambitious for his only child, upon whom he had 
bestowed so very aristocratic a Christian liame that he felt 
constrained on reflection to justify it by tempering the abrupt- 
ness of hiJB surname by assuming the jparticule. But these, 
ambitious dreams, so far as France was concerned, were 
destined never to be realized. Not only the ladies of the noble 
Faubourg (which, by the way, still remains one of the most 
exclusive social coteries in the world, notwithstanding the 
scoffing criticism of the ignorant) absolutely declined to in any 
way recognize the amiable and accomplished son of the rich 
sugar refiner; while the men were no less obdurate — blackballing 
pitilessly, at the " Union " and the ** Pommes de Terre," their 
former schoolfellow ; but in less exclusive circles, in the rank 
and file of such Parisian society as may lay any just claim to 
be styled " good ; " in the salons of Champs Blysees and con- 
tiguous territories, he was received with marked coldness, and 
failed to obtain admission even to the " Mirlitons " or Imperial 
(we speak, of course, of days long before the fusion). There 
was no reasonable excuse for this exclusion, which could only 
be ascribed to caprice and bad luck ; for the drawing-rooms 
the doors of which were closed on him were frequented by 
very many persons in every way both socially and morally his 
inferiors ; but, although unjust, there was no appeal against the 
verdict which denied to him social recognition by Seine-side, 
and so, being of a shrewd and philosophical turn of mind, the 
youthful Berthaudin determined to travel abroad and see if, 
haply, in foreign countries, he might not meet with that social 
soooesBof which he felt himself so worthy, comfQYtm^\^%^^'^^ 
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doubtless, with the reflection that perhaps, after all, prophets 
may not be the only meritorious individuals who thrive better 
away from their native land. 

And that his hopes were justified, the result proved, his 
luck turning almost as soon as he left France. The merest 
chance brought him to Vienna, where, by the most extraordi- 
nary accident, he became acquainted with one of the three 
great mattresses de maison of the Kaiserstadt, a very far- 
sighted, amiable, and witty grande dame, who, being par- 
ticularly fond of private theatricals, tableaux vivants, and so 
forth, and recognizing with delight the histrionic talent of 
the good-natured and wealthy, albeit somewhat vulgar young 
Frenchman, kindly decided to undertake his education, and, 
with that object in view, attached him to her household 
somewhat in the capacity of jester or master of the revels ; 
graciously consenting to forgive and ignore the absurdity of his 
pretentious Christian name and no less ridiculous par^tci^/^, and 
to confer upon this amusing and useful nobody a nickname 
whereby he might be known, and indicate to him a chair in her 
salon whereon he might be seated. And this familiar nick- 
name, coming from lips so patrician, was in itself a patent of 
nobility, and upon this chair were the solid foundations of 
Coco Berthaudin's great social successes firmly based; for of 
the brilliant start thus given him the very shrewd young Gaul 
made the most, and so cleverly played his cards — using his 
talents, his money, and his natural amiability to such good 
advantage — that before his first season in Vienna was over, he, 
the son of a man who had begun life as an itinerant vendor of 
limonade fraiche, he, the rejected, in Paris, of salons which 
merely belonged to the haute finance, could justly lay claim to 
be considered one of the most popular and sought-after men in 
the most exclusive coterie of the most patrician community in 
Europe. 

And, without doubt, to this unalloyed aristocratic quality of 
the society in which this really insignificant outsider so soon 
found himself a prime favourite, may be ascribed, we will not say 
his success therein, but assuredly the fact of his recognition 
thereby. In Paris, where adventurers who develop into social 
luminaries abound, it was as natural that these very adventurers 
should endeavour to delude themselves into believing that they 
were somehody, hy loudly proclaiming the self-evident fact that 
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young Berthaudin, notwithsianding the *' Adhemar " and the 
^^de," was nobody, as it was that this same Berthaadin, the 
" Adhemar *' replaced by ** Coco," and the " de ** charitably 
passed over in silence, should frankly and gladly, as a new and 
amusing plaything, be received, not notwUTistanding, but indeed 
because o/his very obvious nothingness and social non-existence, 
by perhaps the only remaining European coterie wherein the 
number of qaarterings of nobility on an escutcheon directly 
and powerfully affect an individuars social status. 

But brilliant as was Coco's social success in Vienna, it was 
quite eclipsed by his triumph in Petersburg, whither he came, 
indeed, prepared to conquer, and loaded with the laurels already 
won in the salons by the Danube. If he had, in Vienna, been 
cherished as an amusing and popular jester and gossip, and 
leader of cotillons, and generally useful and for ever amiable 
master of revels, and clever organizer of all and every kind of 
scheme for the doing of fan ; in Petersburg, while his supreme 
excellence in all these branches of social service were thoroughly 
appreciated, above all, and especially, was he prized and almost 
adored for the rare histrionic capabilities which we have 
already alluded to as being his — for the fact that, with every 
good French play, old or new, at his finger-tips, he was the 
only man to be found within a radius of half a mile of the 
Newsky, Balshoi Morska'ia, and English Quay, who could, and 
would, at a moment's notice, teach, mount, and act any one of 
these chefs d*(Buvre to perfection in a salon; distributing and 
teaching the several parts, so that every one was seen at his or 
her best, and was thus satisfied, and success assurod. And 
this popularity springing from his utility, Coco very shrewdly 
fortified and extended by the discreet exercise of a tact rare 
indeed to find in those bom behind the counter. 

Having ever very present to his memory his utter failure in 
Paris, where he had pretended to be somebody, and his splendid 
success in Vienna and Petersburg, where his non-existence 
had simply never, for a moment, been called in question. Coco 
was far too clever a man of the world to disturb the condition 
of affairs to which he owed the fulfilment of his highest social 
aspirations by any endeavour to emerge from the kindly veil of 
nothingness which had permitted him, although altogether 
bom in sin, to penetrate into the Holy of Holies even as a son 
of Aaron; and although his attitude was never obsequious^ 
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nay, rather, was it domineering — he being well aware of the 
subtle pleasure experienced by all-powerfal tyrants in being 
dictated to by those dependent on them — still never for a 
moment did he allow his friends to doubt that he was thoroughly 
penetrated with the all-important truth that the sole and only 
duty and object of his life must be, and indeed was, to amuse 
and entertain them, whether by abusing them or by praising 
them, by gambolling before them, or, better still, by inviting 
them out to gambol with him before their fellows. In a word, 
he lost no opportunity of flattering that spirit of the mounte- 
bank, of the cahotin, which may, perhaps, be more frequently 
found lurking in the breast of social leaders, and of the great 
ones of the earth, than in that of persons of less exalted 
station. 

And, above all, Coco was careful to in no wise reform or 
improve, but to remain exactly as he was when, with all his 
imperfections on his head, he had first been caught up into 
Paradise by the Danube. He instinctively felt that it would, 
perhaps, be dangerous for him to in any degree endeavour to 
become more like those who honoured him with their friend- 
ship, to assume a refinement not naturally his, or to remove any 
of the peculiarities, and even vulgarities, which had, from the 
first, individualized him in the circle in which he moved. 

Since the dust of the Suburra upon his garments seemed 
rather to please than offend the Olympian deities with whom he 
consorted, why should he shake it off ? 

He left, for example, the " Adhemar " and the " de " upon 
his visiting-card purely and simply because he was well aware 
that this absurd affectation vastly amused many empty-headed 
young patrician cynics ; but what really, of course, pleased his 
vanity was to remember that it was as " Coco Berthaudin," or, 
better still, merely as " Coco," that he was known to these 
same young satirists and their fellows and their families. And, 
oddly enough, this man, so utterly devoid of any kind of 
breeding, possessed, to a marked degree, that ability to '^ stand 
com " which, as our readers may remember, it so distressed the 
very well-bred Lord Melrose to find himself so lamentably 
lacking; and success in no wise spoilt the son of the sugar 
refiner when he found himself the pet of archduchesses, the 
chosen companion of Princes of the Blood. 

A considerable augmentation of tissue, a marked increase in 
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bulk — tlie result, doubtleBS, of verj excusable self-complacency 
— came indeed to this camel, wbo had even without stooping 
succeeded in passing through the needle's eye ; but the " Coco " 
who ruled supreme in the Yacht Club by the Neva was no 
whit a less obliging and amiable man^ than the '* Adhemar de 
Berthaudin " who had been blackballed in the Place Yendome 
and Bue du Boissy d'Anglas a few years before. 

When, now, we introduce him to our readers, Coco has been 
one of the pillars of society in Petersburg (wherein lately he 
has resided more than in Vienna) for the past twelve years, 
and the presence on this occasion of this most sought-after man 
under the roof-tree of Prince Nicholas Temnosiniy in Ukraine, 
signifies, of course, that to his experience and skill the entire 
care and management of the coming theatrical performance has 
been confided. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Into the picture-gallery, where the rehearsals took place, only 
those directly engaged in them in some way were admitted, 
but an exception was made in favour of the Serene Highness, 
who found these preparatory performances so amusing that he 
took care to miss none of them, on more than one occasion 
acting as prompter, and, in fact, taking a more vivid interest 
in the affair in its every detail than any one else, except, of 
course. Coco himself. 

For a very young-hearted and easily amused gentleman was 
Prince Ernest of Saeufender-Marzen, and, although long past 
fifty, his Serene Highness retained all the tastes of a student ; 
could have sung *'Heil dir im Siegeskranz" with the most 
brazen-throated; and would probably not have declined a 
challenge to a *' Kuhschluck ; " for he delighted in the drinking 
of beer, and was never tired of proclaiming the superiority of 
that class of beverage to any of the most rare and precious 
vintages of France ; a bland, good-natured, even-tempered 
philanthropist, who firmly believed that he did immeasurable 
good by circulating his little pamphlet on " Peace " among the 
reigning families of Europe, and who would, in truth, have 
been pleased to have seen all his Russian couaia'E q;^^^"^ 
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embrace one another as good men ('* dobri lioadi *') in fraternal 
affection. 

It is, moreover, to the benevolent encouragement and spirit 
of enterprise of Prince Ernest that the ungrateful world owes 
the well-known short-cuts to knowledge of the class of 
"Anatomy made Easy," in which a mind wholly unprepared 
for the many and shocking surprises of science is suddenly 
asked to accept a woodcut strongly resembling a plan for a 
public park or a section of a drain-pipe, as a faithful likeness 
of some organ with which the startled student may, in one way, 
perhaps, be but too familiar — say the liver ; and " Common 
Objects by the Seashore ; " — extoiordinary works, containing 
highly coloured illustrations of wonders not unlike enormous 
tomatoes with half -opened umbrellas protruding from them ; — 
monstrosities of the marine world surely only " common objects '* 
on the shores washed by the waves of delirium tremens. 

Of course the withdrawal of all those persons who were 
engaged in the private theatricals considerably thinned the 
throng in the salons of Princess Eatia, but still, so great was 
the number of guests in the house, and so numerous were the 
visitors, who came and went very much as they pleased, off 
and on, during the afternoon, that the rooms remained very full 
and lively, even when those engaged in one way or another 
in the rehearsal had retired through the strictly guarded portals 
leading to the picture-gallery, wherein everything that the 
experienced Coco Berthaudin could imagine or desire, the best 
calculated to insure the success of the theatrical performances 
and the comfort and convenience of both actors and audience 
had been arranged. Roulette, cards, billiards, music, dancing, 
and of course the inevitable eating, drinking, flirting, and 
talking of scandal, remained to solace those who took no part 
in the rehearsals ; and. Liberty Hall as the salon presided over 
by the amiable Cceur d*Or and her step-daughter was at all 
times, it might, perhaps, on those afternoons in Ukraine when 
theatrical duties necessitated the absence from her drawing- 
room of the hostess and all the members of her family, have 
laid special claim to be so styled, provided the definition of 
" liberty " given to us by the witty and cynical Abb6 Galiani be 
the correct one, as, indeed, experience teaches it to be, ** le droit 
de se m61er des affaires des autres." 

That this right to meddle in the affairs of one's neighbour 
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is not only fully recognized in Russian society, but in many 
instances looked upon as a bounden duty, and that the spirit 
of intrigue is often dominent in Russian drawing-rooms, our 
readers may already have gathered from what has passed ; and 
thus, as the simple-hearted though would-be wily Jock, who 
had been so specially entreated to keep his eyes and ears open 
and report all that he saw and heard, led from the room one 
of the prettiest and daintiest but most unprincipled and 
scheming ladies in the empire, who had just been specially 
told off and bribed to extract from this same Jock the inner- 
most secrets of his heart ; his Excellency, General PrastchoiS, 
to whom lying was a necessity, strolled across the salon and 
seated himself between "Hope" Kozloff, whose evil tongue 
was almost as famous as her dissolute habits, and Adam 
Sczyfowicz, the enigma, of whom, indeed, but one thing with 
tolerable certainty might be predicted, namely, that he was 
other than what he seemed to be. 

In such an atmosphere of duplicity and intrigue, it need 
hardly surprise us that the diplomatic skill of poor Jock 
Machiayel, fresh from the Eton playing-fields, should have 
met with but a scant measure of success. 

" What was Cocha Pavlovitch talking about that you and 
Michka werer listening to so eagerly just now ? " inquired her 
Highness, as the young Scot led her to. an armchair placed 
especially for her convenience just beyond the stage, to the 
left, in that part of the picture-gallery that had been fitted 
up as the foyer des artistes, or green room. 

"Which shall I get you, Molly — ^tea, or champagne and 
water ? *' inquired the Limb, ignoring her question and glancing 
towards the well-furnished buffet at the other end of the room, 
by which many of the others were standing ; notably Coco and 
a man hardly less fat, a very clever German in attendance on 
the Serene Highness, who had volunteered to take a very 
difficult and comic part in the comedy, and whom Coco was 
taking great trouble to teach the tricks and manner of Boisselot, 
the actor who had originally created the r6le at the Vaudeville. 
He was coaching him even then. 

"You must try, my dear Baron," explained Coco, "to 
imagine yourself really to be De Balistrac — the type of fool 
whose stupidity is so genuine, so niave, so self-satisfied, as to 
be really a valuable quality, a power ; in fact^ whoit 1 ?ia.^ ^<5^ 
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you describes the character perfectly, *I1 est si bete qu'il en 
est sincere.' Thorough-paced fools, fools without misgivings 
about their stupidity, you know, are rare ; as rare as they are 
valuable. But here you are one; and your stupidity must 
inspire and be visible in everything the meddlesome, selfish, 
empty-headed, vain busybody does — walk, face, voice — every- 
thing. Speak quickly, nervously — ^like this ; turn your head 
constantly about to hear all that's being said, and walk quickly 
from group to group, almost on tiptoe — so. Be eager, but, 
above all, be sincere in your stupidity, Frank ; that's the right 
reading of the character." 

"Neither, mon ami; I want nothing," said Madame 
Hoholkoff, replying to Jock's question, and putting her book 
of the play on the little table that he had rolled up to her 
side. '* But answer me ; what was Nicholas Pavlovitch talking 
about just now P It must have been something very interesting, 
judging from your face and Michka's." 

" Ob, nothing particular," replied Jock, smiling, but slightly 
embarrassed nevertheless ; for he was well aware that what the 
Roman Catholic, or rather, indeed, free-thinking Gocha, had 
told him about the national religion of Russia, would hardly 
be welcome to the shell-like, pearl-decked. Orthodox little ears 
of Mary Alexandrovna. ** He was merely telling us about 
some rather funny things that took place in the old days here 
in Russia." 

Princess Molly looked at him, shook her head with mock 
gravity, and smiled. 

** What a silly boy you are not to trust me, Jock ! " she said, 
lowering her voice very slightly, and putting much afEectionate 
albeit playful interest into her glance, " and especially as you 
can't keep a secret from me, for I can read you like a book." 

" Can you, indeed ? Well, I'm glad of it. I've no secret, 
I'm sure, princess, except the one that you know already — that 
I'm so wildly, madly, crazily in love with y " 

" Hush ! " exclaimed Madame Hoholkoff, laughing and 
raising her fan. " Shall I tell you what I read in your 
heart ? " 

As a matter of fact, Jock would have greatly preferred that 
such thought-reading should not take place ; but knowing that 
unless they were interrupted it was not to be avoided, he 
cheerfully accepted the inevitable. 
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*' Do," said be, with affected meekness, drawing up a chair 
close to his companion, seating himself, and folding his hands 
in a penitent and submissive fashion. ''But I warn you, 
Molly, that if you really r'ead all that's there, and honestly tell 
me all you read, I shall look upon you as a monster of cruelty 
if you don't say at the finish, *Jock, my own darling boy, 
as you love me so, I really must try and return it a little, I 
suppose.' " 

" Well, wait till we get to the finish, then, and I'll see," 
replied Mary Alexandrovna. '* The first thing is to begin, is it 
not ? Now, what I read first of all is this : that when I ask you 
to solemnly promise me, on your honour as an English gentle- 
man, to repeat to nobody all that I read in your heart, to let 
nobody know I have read it, you will promise. Have I read 
' right so far ? " 

" You have, princess. Of course I promise." 

" Very well, then, you see I'm not mistaken in what I read. 
So now, trusting to your promise, I " 

But here further confidences were interrupted by a loud 
noise of thumping, ''bang, bang, bang," proceeding from the 
stage, which caused a general commotion among those assembled 
in the green room. It was the Serene Highness who, seated 
on the stage prompting, thus hammered with his tumbler of 
beer on the table to c&U attention. At the same moment a 
young attdcM of the Austrian Embassy, who had been rehearsing 
on the stage, peered into the green room, and called out — 

" What are you all about ? You've missed your cue. Didn't 
you hear us say, ' On sort de table — enfin ! ' ? " 

The Limb and Madame Hoholkoff rose. 

"I'll tell you later!" she murmured, with a smile, as a 
procession of people approached them making for the stage : 
first of all Princess Elatia, on the arm of the fat German aide- 
de-camp, whom Coco had been coaching ; then Loulou Boulda- 
koff, who took the part of the jeune premier, with a very 
pretty woman on his arm; then Sandy Soltoukine, who was 
the bad character (Cardonat) of the play ; then others — men 
and women arm-in-arm; and finally Coco, leading up a re- 
markably pretty Hungarian lady to our friend Jock, and 
coming himself to claim Mary Alexandrovna. They were 
supposed to be guests leaving the dining-room, after a dinner 
given by Coco and his wife Gceur d'Or, and going to the 
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drawing-room, whicli room was the stage. Another loud 
hammering was heard, and a footman looked in from the stage 
inquiringly. 

" All right, we're ooming ! " called out Coco, giving his arm 
to Madame Hoholkoff, between whom and himself the first 
tourney of wit in the comedy was to be fought, while Jock 
with the pretty Hungarian on his arm dropped back. "The 
prince is impatient," added Berthaudin to his companion, 
with a smile. Then, to a servant standing by, "Bring in 
the coffee at once, now — ^it ought to have been there before 
— we need it for the jeu de scene ! *' Then, raising his voice, 
<* En avant mes amis — ^Marchons ! " And the procession, headed 
by the fat G-erman aide-de-camp and Princess Temnosiniy, 
passed out on to the stage and into the presence of the 
impatient and illustrious prompter who, book in hand, was 
seated by a little table at the side, absorbing multitudinous 
glasses of beer as if by thus moistening his stubborn Teutonic 
dulness he could the better hope to appreciate the inimitable 
verve and purely Parisian wit and sparkle of Oondinet^ 

No sooner had General PrastchoS made it apparent to 
Molly Alexandrovna that it would be greatly to her advantage 
to meet his wishes and use the Limb as a medium whereby 
haply she might become acquainted with all the secret thoughts 
and doings of Prince Cocha and his young Jewish prot6g6^ than 
that astute little lady — than whom few persons of her sex, age, 
and rank in Bussia were more experienced in every form of 
intrigue — had made up her mind exactly what to do, and how 
and where to do it. Any attempt to directly cross-examine 
this Scotch lad, no matter with what delicate skill such an 
attempt might be made, would, Mary HoholkofE felt quite sure, 
be unsuccessful. She was a good judge of character, and saw 
at once that, although Jock's was a most guileless natare in 
many ways, still he was a youth of so very fine a sense of 
honour that the jealousy with which he would guard secrets 
confided to his keeping wo aid be so intense, so vividly sus- 
ceptible to the slightest sound or shadow indicative of danger, 
as to at once awaken to suspicion his whole being at the least 
attempted approach to the carefully hidden treasure. Then, 
again, as Madame HoholkoS plainly saw, it was more than 
likely that the exercise of any of the ordinary wiles of diplomacy 
wonld be of but little avail in this case ; for even granted that 
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some part of what young Bavouna and Prince Nicholas Pavlo- 
yitcli might have confided to the Limb conld be wormed, or, 
as it were, surprised out of him, since it was probable that bnt 
little, after all, of any real importance had been so confided 
to him, surely no mere fragments of such trivial confidences 
would be of any use to Prastchoff ; surely nothing short of a 
fall, free, and complete betrayal, an unreserved revelation of 
all and everything that had been said to him, would be worth 
having. 

To obtain this there was but one way. To make Jock confide 
in her without reserve, tell her all and everything he knew 
and had seen and had heard, it would be necessary for her 
to convince him that she knew all these things already, so that 
there could be no shadow of anything resembling a breach of 
confidence in openly and fully discussing them with her ; to 
bring him to regard, her as being in some mysterions way 
endowed with a power almost omniscient, of being at least 
possessed of such an amount of knowledge concerning the most 
sacred secrets of his bosom as to render her advice and, per- 
haps, even co-operation and aid, of capital importance to him. 

How to bring this conviction to the lad's heart was very 
apparent also to Molly Alexandrovna ; for was she not already 
really and in truth possessed of information quite sufficiently 
astounding to warrant his believing she might know every- 
thing, provided, of course, no opportunity were afforded him 
of cross-questioning and examining her too closely, and thus 
at once discovering the really very limited extent of her 
knowledge P 

To obviate this possibility Madame HoholkoS had taken 
advantage of the splendid opportunities of being alone, and 
yet not alone, with the boy, afforded by the come and go of 
the rehearsal. Had she begun to mystify and startle him by 
the artful display of her miraculous knowledge of his private 
affairs in any other place or at any other time — say, in the 
drawing-room — ^the Limb might, and probably would, have 
insisted upon an adjournment to, some more secluded spot to 
continue the conversation, in order to investigate this wonder 
further before recognizing this startling knowledge as indica- 
tive of general omniscience, and hauling down the flag of his 
discretion before it. But here and now, during this rehearsal, 
things were. just as they should be. 
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Tlie intrig^ng prinoess and the gaileless Scot were suffi- 
ciently alone to admit of most confidential conversation between 
them, and yet not only were they surrounded by other persons 
(which, indeed, they would have been in the drawing-room), 
bat the peculiar conditions were such as to enable Madame 
Hoholkoff very naturally, and without in any way exciting her 
young companion's suspicion suddenly — ^in the event of his 
pressing her too closely with searching and dangerous questions 
which might reveal her weakness — to call upon some of the 
bystanders to, as it were, come to her rescue by joining them, 
and thus interrupt the privacy of this tSte-h-tSte ostensibly for 
some purpose connected with the rehearsal — to repeat, say, 
some situation, which had halted, to try some new effect, or 
what not ; and finally, under the circumstances, it was quite 
impossible for the Limb to ask for any adjournment to a desert 
place apart, since fchey were bound to a stem task-master, Coco 
Berthaudin, who never let them off under at least two hours' 
work. 

Such were the calculations of Mary Alexandrovna about 
how, when, and where it would be best for her to entrap her 
youthful adorer into betraying to her all she wished to know. 
She had purposely begnn in the green room just when she felt 
sure they were on the point of being interrupted, in order that 
a tantalizing break might come between what she had said 
and what she had still to say ; and now it so happened, as she 
knew it would, that the first act of Les Tcupageurs offered 
her in very perfection the special conditions and opportunities 
she required, insomuch as, toking place, as this first act does, 
in the drawing-room of De Jordane, she (Valentine de Folny) 
and he (Grustave Queyroulet), after the first few minutes, retire, 
according to the directions of Coco, with others to the back of 
the stage, and seat themselves within sight of the audience, 
chatting together as guests in the salon of their host. Thus 
she would have him pinned as a butterfly before her; he 
could not escape, nor would he dare flatter his wings too much 
before so many eyes; while, in the event of his becoming 
annoyingly inquisitive, his fair tormentor could at once bring 
Les Tapageurs to intermingle with the little private comedy 
she was acting for her own special benefit and for the glory of 
the Czar, whom God preserve ! 

When Jock had delivered himself of his little aside, endintr. 
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Je n'aiine pas les nobles : mais c'est egal, 9a yons a un autre 
cliic " (which Coco made him repeat several times in order to 
attain perfection), and, at last set free, turned, in aocordance 
with the stage directions, to the back, Madame HoholkoiS, who 
bad preceded him, laughing and chatting with Princess Cathe- 
rine, and had kept a place — an armchair — ^f or him by her side 
in the somewhat dark and secluded corner in which she had 
seated herself, beckoned to him with her fan. She was well 
aware that the lad had some vague feeling of uneasiness regard- 
ing this promised reading of his thoughts, and she had no 
intention of letting him postpone the ordeal. Catherine 
Ivanovna left her — called away by Berthaudin — ^as the lad drew 
near. 

" Sit down there," said her Highness to the Limb, who 
approached h^ somewhat sheepishly, motioning him to the 
chair, '* and listen to me ; and remember your promise to say 
nothing to anybody about what I am going to say to you." 

. ''Of course I remember," said Jock, somewhat sullenly, as 
he seated himself. 

Coco had been bullying him about that final '' Je n'aime pas 
les nobles : mais c'est ^gal, 9a vous a un autre chic," and here 
was this outrageously pretty woman habitually so overflowing 
with folly actually about to attempt to be serious ! 

But for other reasons, too, the Limb was not altogether 
himself that afternoon — ^had somewhat lost hold of his rudder- 
lines, as it were, and was letting himself, in a measure, and for 
the time being, drift listlessly. He was conscious of having 
become, daring the past few days, extraordinarily fond of this 
auburn-curled sorceress — certainly more fond than he had ever 
been of any woman before ; and thus it had greatly displeased 
him to, that very morning, be forced to listen to the bitter 
warning which the moustachio'd Messalina, '' Hope " KozloS, 
had thought fit to pour into his ears relative to the utter 
ruthlessness of the lady of his heart, her sombre predictions 
of the ruin and undoing which would inevitably await him 
unless he could find strength to wrest himself free from the 
bonds of this Delilah. These uncalled-for and spiteful hints 
had annoyed and galled our young friend, and all the more, 
perhaps, because he instinctively felt that they were not alto- 
gether unworthy of his serious consideration. But beyond this 
dtdl feeling of resentment and general dissatisfaction to which 
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these bitter words had given rise, they had been fruitless, had 
fallen upon deaf ears, had gone, indeed, the way of all the 
scorned and unheeded, albeit true, prophecies which the world 
has ever known, from the frenzied utterances of Cassandra to 
the famous *' champagne '* estimate of Sir John Gorst 



CHAPTER XXr. 

" Don't look so cross ! " said Mary Hoholkoff, smiling. ** You're 
not good-looking at the best of times, mon petit; but when yon 
push out your lips so," and she imitated him, " you're really 
hideous. Besides, you've^ no reason to look cross just now, 
Jockey, when I'm going to give you almost the greatest proof 
of my afPection for you that I can." 

" What ! " exclaimed the Limb, raising his voice and throw- 
ing himself back in the chair. " You^-do you " 

" Silence, silence ! " called out Berthaudin from the front ; 
"you mustn't talk so loud. We can't hear ourselves speak 
here ; keep him in order, Molly." Then, turning to Soltoukine, 
whom he was coaching, he continued, " Say that again, Sacha." 
" Ca m'est 6gal — ^je demande le Bois de Boulogne ; on no 
me le donnera pas," etc., and the rehearsing went on. 

" There, you see," said Molly Alexandrovna, speaking in a 
low tone and in accents of exaggerated timidity, her beautiful 
eyes dancing the while with mischief. " You clumsy English 
boy ; you will get us both into disgrace. Look at Prince Ernest 
frowning at us ! " 

" What do I care I " exclaimed Jock, though in a lower tone 
of voice than before. Then, leaning forward and looking at 
Madame HoholkofE with great tenderness, he continued, in a 

still lower key, " Did you say that you " 

" Come closer," interrapted Princess Mary, in a soft, half- 
whisper, " and look me straight in the eyes, Jock, and I'll tell 
yon something that you ought to know." 

" Look at Molly Alexandrovna," whispered Loulou Boulda- 
ko£E at the other end of the room to the German aide-de-camp, 
who was standing by his side. " Did you ever see anything so 
ferociously cruel ? There'll be nothing left of that Scotch boy 
when she's done with him." 

" Never fear ! " laughed the bulky Teuton, who had had 
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several coaversations with the Limb which, as it wotQd seem, 
had inspired him with a high idea of that young gentleman's 
abilities. '* It strikes me the young man is quite able to take 
care of himself. It is for Madame HoholkoS that I tremble ! " 
which view of the matter so excited the hilarity of the Bine 
and Gt>ld guardsman that he had to draw the humorous author 
of it away with him to the buffet to help him baptize the joke 
in champagne. 

" You say you love me P *' murmured Princess Mary, frankly, 
and, as it were, innocently, meeting the ardent gaze of the Limb 
with a sad, earnest, and searching expression in her eyes. 

"I do ; and you know it's true, princess, if you can read 
my heart." 

" Then why haven't you treated me as a friend ? " 

" Molly, I don't understand you. What have I done ? " 
And the Limb, thus speaking, put out his hand apon hers 
pleadingly. 

She took his hand between both of hers, very openly and 
simply, as an elder sister might, and pressed it tenderly as she 
proceeded — 

" But I'll forgive you, Jock — I'll forgive you, for you're only 
a boy, after all, you know ; and I'll do more than forgive you 
I told you just now that I was going to give you almost the 
greatest proof of my affection for you that I could, and so I 
am. I'm going to save you, even at my own peril." 

" Save me ! " echoed the Limb, now startled and trying to 
withdraw his hand. 

But she held it tight, and pressed it tenderly again as she 
continued — 

"In speaking as I do, I am throwing myself entirely on 
your mercy. But I can trast you, even if you can't trust me, 
for you're an Englishman, and I have your promise. Were 
you to tell any one what I am saying to you, what I shall say 
to you, it would be my utter destruction, for I should then be 
known to be what I am really in heart, — the friend of your 
friends — only I dare not admit it except to you — ^hating all the 
wrong and cruelty that goes on all about us, quite as much as 
Nicholas Pavlovitch does or Michka Bavouna. But they are 
Bnssians ; they know this country and the danger they run if 
they conspira But you are a foreigner — a boy " 

"Princess, I don't understand you." '^Vjaa VKxsn^ "^^"^^ 
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voice was very cold, almost severe, and he succeeded in with- 
drawing liis hand. 

A horrible suspicion had entered his heart that the lady to 
whom he was so warmly attached might be playing some 
treacherous game with him, be trying in some artful manner 
to entrap him into making some admission that would harm 
his friends. Mary Alexandre vna had, of course, foreseen this, 
and being one of the most admirable actresses of her monde 
and country (which is saying a great deal), and a lady who 
when occasion required could be as ingknue as Delaporte or 
Beichemberg, as lively as Madeleine Brohan or Fargueil, as 
pathetic as Descl6e, she now assumed a most touching aspect 
of wounded tenderness, and contrived to have a mist strongly 
resembling tears gather in her sweet eyes as she gazed wistfully 
and sorrowfully at her young companion, and said, in tones of 
afEectionate reproach — 

** So you won't trust me even now, when I have trusted you ? 
Well, be it so, Jock ! Luckily for you, I care for you too much 
to let any ingratitude or coldness on your part stop me from 
saving you ; luckily for you, I don't require your confidence, 
though it may cut me to the heart you should not offer it when 
I have put my reputation, my happiness, my safety, almost my 
life, at the mercy of your discretion. But you need tell me 
nothing, for I know everything — everything — do you hear ? — 
everything ; all that you know, and far more than you know. 
And to prove this to you, to show you that it's only to serve 
you, warn you, save you, that I speak, and that if I were your 
enemy instead of your most true and devoted friend, I could 
easily harm you, I will tell you you were mad to have brought 
those papers strapped around your body ; that Cocha was wrong 
and cruel to allow you to do so ; and that it was only owing to 
the lucky accident of their being destroyed the very night of 
your arrival here that you were spared great trouble — very 
great danger indeed ! Do you doubt my knowledge now ? do 
you doubt my friendship, my sincerity, when I tell you I know 
all, that you can tell me nothing I don't know, and that my only 
desire is to serve you, help you, keep you from danger and harm ; 
from the traps and pit-falls which not only you will fall into 
yourself, but into which, without knowing it, you will lead 
your friends ? " 

The effect of these words, and the extraoi^dinary revelation 
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which they contained, apon the Limb, who, notwithstanding his 
natnral astuteness, was wholly inexperienced in the ways and 
wiles of snch high priestesses of duplicity and mendacity as 
Mary HoholkofE, far surpassed that lady's most sanguine 
expectations. It was more than wonder that filled the Eton 
boy's soul, it was almost awe ! 

Those papers he had strapped around his body, next to his 
skin, in the privacy of his bedroom at the Continental Hotel in 
Paris, directly after having brought them from the Bue Laffite; 
and from that moment until the time when, taking them from 
their strange hiding-place, he had, in the privacy of his bed- 
room in Ukraine, given them up into the hands of Prince 
Nicholas Temnosiniy, they had not left his person, had not 
been seen even by himself, and certainly had not been spoken 
of. And yet here was Mary Alexandrovna knowing all about 
them ! Nay, more ; never since that night when he gave them 
to Cochahad a word about these papers passed his lips; he had 
said nothing further to Prince Nicholas about them, and he 
had not ever alluded to them even remotely in any one of his 
numerous long and confidential chats with Michka. And yet 
here was Princess Molly knowing all about them ! 

This was Russia with a vengeance, he told himself. He 
had often longed to become personally acquainted with some 
of those inexplicable mysteries which he had been led to believe 
were common enough in the dominions of the Czar, and now his 
wish in this respect had been fulfilled. Here was a mystery 
indeed, a mystery which partook almost of the supernatural in 
the estimation of the astonished young Scot, to whom, in the 
first sudden surprise, it never occurred to seek the solution of 
the enigma in imaging such a very simple and likely chain of 
circumstances as that Cocha being suspected, friends coming to 
him might be watched and followed ; and Vasca the valet have 
had his eye and ear at the door the night on which his Highness 
had come so late to the chamber of his young guest to receive 
these mysterious documents. 

The wonder, the astonishment of the Limb was so great 
that he spoke not — he could not speak; nor, indeed, did Molly 
wish him to speak just yet. She saw very plainly what was 
passing in his mind, saw the exact effect her words had had 
upon him, saw that his heart had been quite sufficiently filled 
with wonder and awe of her miraculoTx^ \LTio^\e&L'g&^^TA'Ooa^'">^ 
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now behoved her to flood it, thus prepared, with a feeling of 
tenderness towards her, in order to bring about that nnconditionaJ 
surrender of the fortress which would open to her its most 
sacred strongholds. 

And a fact which emboldened her to continue, without a 
word from him, was that she had now, by her artful preparation, 
by her introductory remarks, and then by the astonishing 
revelations she had made, broken down utterly the lad's sole 
semblance of self-defence — ^namely, command of countenance ; 
had brought his very soul, as it were, to his face, wherein she 
could now very plainly read, as she cautiously proceeded, not 
only encouragement — or, in other words, proof, even as she 
uttered them, that her guesses were correct ; — ^but, moreover, 
almost inspiration to prophesy, or at least hints which would 
seem to very plainly tell her in what direction she might still 
further extend her audacious pretension to omniscience without 
danger of discomfiture. 

" Of course," continued Molly, in reality feeling her way 
at every word, but speaking with the utmost assurance, as if 
quite certain of what she was asserting, ''you didn't know 
the contents or the exact nature of those papers, and so couldn't 
suspect the danger; but Cocha and" — ^here she hesitated 
for an almost imperceptible space of time, but reading in the 
boy's face that she was on the right track, she continued — 
" young Bavouna did, and Nicholas Pavlovitch ought never to 
have allowed you to run such a risk. If he chooses to imperil 
his own safety, well and good, but he shan't imperil yours while 
it is in my power to prevent it." 

Here Jock's hand stole out again, and she took it once more 
in hers and pressed it. The idea of this dainty and lovely 
woman protecting him, affected the Limb deeply. At first, when 
he had half suspected her sincerity, before he had quite under- 
stood, in fact, what she meant by speaking of saving him, the 
idea had shocked him ; but now that he knew how truly she 
spoke, how sincerely, how with thorough knowledge of facts 
and of the danger which he knew he indeed had run, the idea 
of her protection moved him almost to tears. 

" It wasn't Cocha's fault," he said in a low, husky voice, 

expressing his tender gratitude in the pressure of his hand. 

" You mustn't blame him; he couldn't help it." Then remember- 

^ hia promise to Princess Nini he added, " But is he in danger ? 
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If lie is, can't you, won't you help him — save him as you would 
me?" 

^^Yes," replied Molly, who saw quick as lightning this 
splendid opportunity ; " and that is partly why I am speaking 
to you as I do — to save you and to save Cocha too, for I am 
very fond of him, and have known him ever since I was a child. 
But I can only help him through you, not directly ; I dare not 
speak to him as I speak to you ; it would be known at once, and 
we should both be ruined. Bemember that I have your promise 
that you will say nothing to him or any one* else about what I 
am telling you.'* 

" You have my promise." 

" But through you I can, and will, save him and save young 
Bavouna too, from their folly and danger. I can be much with 
you and no one will suspect anything — ^people will put it down 
to a flirfcation ; " — here hands were squeezed — " and so I can let 
you know all that his enemies are doing and saying, and you and 
I can consult together how best to serve him. That terrible 
Prafltohoff " 

Molly had always found it a safe card to play to abuse 
PrastchofF, insomuch as every one hated him; nor was she 
at fault now, for the Limb here interrupted her with — 

<• Terrible, indeed ! What a scoundrel ! and how he looks it, 
too! I can't imagine how you can be so much with him, 
Molly." 

" Can't you, indeed, silly boy ? Well, there are a great 
many things you can't imagine, I dare say. His friendship — and 
I really believe he is fond of me — ^is most precious. Without 
it I should be powerless and altogether in the dark; with it 
I can get to know all I require to know to save my friends and, 
moreover, to do a great deal of good. But what I was going 
to say is that Frastchoff, who is very bigoted, is, of course, very 
hostile to your young friend Bavouna, because he's a Jew." 

" Old scoundrel ! " exclaimed Jock, " he's not fit to wipe the 
dust off Michka's shoes ! " 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that this would be a 
splendid opportunity of doing at least something towards 
checking that false and malicious report the effect of which 
Madame Dolmatinsky dreaded so much; and he continued, 
looking his companion earnestly in the eyes, the lady bearing, 
of course, his scrutiny with her unfailing w:tla\T!ift%^ — 
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'* Has he got an idea, do you think, that Cocha and his sister 
and Madame Temnosiniy have been trjdng to convert Michka 
to their religion — ^to be a Boman Oatholic, I mean ? " 

MoUy nodded. 

•* Well, it's a most disgraceful shame ! " continued Jock, who 
now, seeing that he could be of service to his friends, waxed both 
excited and voluble, greatly to the delight and amusement of 
Molly Alexandrovna — '' a most disgraceful shame ! and I do 
hope you will do what you can to get him out of that idea. 
Such a report might do them a great deal of harm, mightn't it P " 

" Of course, and the worst harm," replied her Highness. 

"Well, then, do contradict it. Believe me, there's not a 
word of truth in it — not a word ! They've none of them ever 
tried to turn Michka from his religion in any way ; on the 
contrary, they've done all they could to keep him a strict Jew, 
by letting him have all kinds of Jewy masters, and Jewy books 
and things, all over — ^wherever he's been, I mean — Paris and 
everywhere else. I know all about it — ^Madame Dolmatinsky 
has told me, and she wouldn't lie, you know — and Michka has 
told me himself. I know the whole story, believe me, and 
Prastchoff is entirely wrong. He's an old fool, besides being 
an old villain ! But do try and persuade him that he's wrong — 
entirely wrong. Do — will you — won't you ? " 

" Of course I will ; I know as well as you do, that it's not 
true." 

" And does he think they kidnapped Michka — ^took him away 
from the Jews — tore him from his uncle ? " 

" Yes." 

" How abominable ! " exclaimed the Limb, now so indignant 
that he lost sight of all save the gross injustice he was trying 
to set right. " Why, the man doesn't know the true facts of 
the case at all ! Michka came of his own accord. And besides, 
he wasn't that old man's nephew at all, or any relation of his 
really. His name even isn't Bavouna ; he's the son of a 
Boumanian Jewess named Soura Isrolka, who killed herself 
when her lover deserted her ! Michka himself doesn't know 
this, but " 

And here the Limb stopped short, and Madame HoholkofE 
saw hy the sudden change in his face that what had just 
escaped hia lipa be had in no wise mten.d.ek^ to'Wi^ ^^cika^^^^vd 
^Aat this thonghtleBa slip was in Ha e^€>a «^ q^X^csaJctj \xv^^^^. 
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Of conrse it belioyed her wifchout delay to remove this impression, 
and Madame Holiolkoff was quite equal to the occasion. 
Evidently this was a secret (and, so far as she could see, a very 
unimportant one, though FrastchofE might not think so), which 
had been confided to this boy, and which he, like the English 
booby he was, had blurted out ; and, of course, as Michka him- 
self was ignorant of it, Cocha or his sister, or both, could alone 
have told the Limb this secret, since they alone were mixed up 
with the young Jew's early life. So her Highness was toler- 
ably sure of her ground as she burst out into a merry fit of 
laughter, and exclaimed— 

" So that's the way you keep a secret, is it ? A la bonne 
heure ! It's as well to know to whom one can confide with 
safety ! " 

Then, seeing the really pained and troubled look in the boy's 
face, ishe became suddenly serious, and said in a low tone, and 
in accents of the deepest sympathy — 

" Forgive me. Jockey. I didn't mean to hurt your feelings, 
but I couldn't help laughing ; there's no harm done, luckily, so 
you needn't look so troubled. I knew it all before. But you've 
got his mother's name wrong. It was Soura Isrolka, not 
Isrorka." She wanted to make sure of the name, and saw that 
this was the best way to compel him to repeat it to her. Of 
course Jock fell into the trap ; indeed, he was so delighted and 
astonished to find that she knew all the truth about Michka's 
birth, and that he had thus done no harm by his clumsy in- 
discretion, that the reply she had expected came from his lips 
almost without his attaching any special meaning to the words 
he uttered. 

" I said Isrolka," he murmured. 

"Did you P Ah! forgive me, then; I thought you said 
Isrorka." 

" How did you know about this ? " inquired the Limb. " I 
thought it was a secret." 

Mary Alexandrovna smiled. 

" How did I come to know about those dreadful papers that 
you brought strapped about your body ? How do I come to 
know everything ? For I do know everything, mon ami — tha^t. 
is, everything I care to take the trouble \jci ^xA w>.\»\ ^isA^'^^^'^ 
wiJJ only be tme and faithful to me, w& \ %\i«SS. \i^ ^sc\^a ^^.^ 
faiibhd to yon, and never let any onetaiow «a'^>iJtoxv%^^^^^'^ 
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any more than I shall ever repeat to any one anjthing yon may 
ever say to me, then we two together shall be powerful for good, 
more powerful for good than Frastchoff is for evil, even ; and 
we can save dear Cocha and young Bavonna from endless 
trouble without their suspecting who their saviour is, or, indeed, 
that they have been in dauger." 

" That's splendid ! Just what I was longing for ! Of course 
I'll promise ! " exclaimed the Limb. " I've promised already, 
you know, MoUy, and I've never broken my word yet. You 
may trust me as I trust you — thoroughly. I felt sure that 
Cocha and Michka must very likely be getting into hot water, 
with secret papers, and all that kind of thing, for of course I've 
read in the newspapers in England all about how people here 
are imprisoned, and spied upon, and sent to Siberia for the 
least thing. But although I wanted so much to be of service 
to them, to do something to keep them out of trouble, I couldn't, 
I didn't know how to, because" — ^here he hesitated for a 
moment, but the warm pressure of a soft hand, and a murmured 
" Pauvre petit ! " carried away the last straw of his reserve — 
" because they would neither of them, either Prince Nicholas 
or Michka, confide in me — say a word to me about what they 
were up to — about what those papers were about, I mean, or 
anything of that kind, and of course I couldn't break the ice 
and begin talking to them about it, because it's really none of 
my business." 

'' Of course not, in one way," assented Madame HoholkofE, 
who read exactly what was passing in the lad's mind ; '' but, 
as you had had all the peril and trouble of bringing those 
papers, they might at least, I think, have reposed enough 
confidence in you to tell you what they were about." 

"Well, I rather thought that, too; but they didn't, and 
they haven't. I know no more what those papers were about 
than — ^I was going to say you do ; but I dare say, as a matter 
of fact, you do know all about them," 

Molly nodded. 

"Well, then, tell me," continued the Limb. "You said 

just now you thought I ought to know, and I think so too. 

As a matter of fact, I don't mind . telling you now, Molly, as 

yon and I are to be fellow-conspirators together, that I've 

always been awfully anxious to kno'w "^V^sA* \\i<c^^^ ^«^«5^ -c^-all^ 

were about I'm the least mqumtTL^e ^"^^ '^"a. ^^ ^cy^^^ "asa. ^ 
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rule, and never interfere in other people's business any more 
than I want them to interfere in mine ; and I've often given 
fellows — ^Panl Prys, yon know — good hidings at Eton for 
poking their noses into my affairs. Bnt this is a different 
thing, isn't itP I brought these papers over, strapped next 
to my skin, all the way from Paris, and they were not com- 
fortable, I can tell yon, especially tow^^rds the end, yon know. 
Bnt I'd promised Melrose that, from the moment I got them 
ont of Eothschild's bank in Paris, where he had deposited 
them for safety, till the time I should give them into Cocha's 
own hands, they shouldn't be away from me for a second, and 
I kept my word, although, as I say, they were a frightful 
nuisance towards the end. And that first night I was here, 
you know — ^when you taught me how to play roulette — do 
you remember P " 

Molly smiled and nodded. 

'^Well, they'd got to be like lead about me, and I was 
deuced glad, I can tell you, that night when Cocha came and 
got them." 

" And destroyed them," interrupted Molly, 

" Yes, destroyed — ^burned them. But, by Jove ! it is really 
wonderful how you know everything. Do tell me how you 
know; I won't breathe a word to any living soul — ^but do 
tell ijie ! Did Cocha tell you P He must have told you, for 
nobody else knew — unless, perhaps, he told Michka. But do 
tell me, Molly — ^tell me who told you, and what those papers 
were about — ^you know you can trust me ; I've trusted you." 

Mary Alezandrovna now plainly saw that some fanciful 
kind of revelation must be made to this guileless schoolboy 
at this juncture, or his faith in her might wane ; so, leaning 
forward, looking the Limb straight in the eyes, and pressing 
the boy's hand, which lay on her knee, tenderly every now 
and then. Princess HoholkofE murmured in the softest and 
sweetest and most tender voice that ever woman lied in — 

"You're right, Jock, you ought; you have a right to 
know something, at least, about those papers, and I'll tell 
you as much as I dare. I can't tell you everything, for 
it wouldn't be right to others — unless, indeed," — ^Molly sud- 
denly broke off, as an idea flaalied acTO%% \l«c tk«A---^'' ^<s^ 
esm gaeBB, from something NicliolaB PaVYo^X.*^ ojt '^-vs^t^^'sasc^ 
have said to yon, who it is who ia comipTom\aeftLVcL '^Qm^^^^'w^'s^ 
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besides themselves. If you guess the name or names, then I'll 
tell you if you're right." 

" Oh, I can't guess any one t " exclaimed the Limb. 
"They've neither of them ever breathed a word to me, as I 
told you. But I don't care for names; the only two things 
I want to know are, what those papers were about ; and then, 
secondly, who told you that I had them strapped about me, 
that Cocha destroyed them, and all thai That's all I want 
to know." 

"Well, I'll tell you both those things, then, relying, of 
course, on your solemn promise to let nobody, neither Cocha, 
nor Drina Pavlovna, nor Michka, nor Katia Ivanovna, nor 
any one else, under any pretext or circumstance whatever, at 
any time, even suspect what I tell you. The papers were about 
a plot — ^a plot in which the Jews and some very dangerous 
friends of Nicholas Pavlovitch are mixed up — a plot against 
the Government." 

"What kind of plot?" inquired Jock, in an awe-struck 
whisper; then, his voice sinking still lower, he continued, 
" Not dynamite, of course ? " 

Madame Hoholkoff now found it quite impossible to restrain 
her laughter, for Jock's face had suddenly assumed the tragic 
ispe^t of Macbeth's when questioning the murderer. 

"Oh no, you silly boy ! " she exclaimed merrily, removing 
her hand from his, and taking her fan. " How absurd I Do 
you think, if there'd been anything of that kind, Cocha and 
young Bavouna would have had anything to do with it ? You 
don't seem to have a very high opinion of them, mon cher ! " 

" Oh, it isn't that ! " exclaimed the Limb, greatly discomfited. 
" I didn't know, of course ; but I was a fool — I didn't think 
what I was saying. They would neither of them hurt a fly. 
I never knew any one more tender-hearted than Michka. But 
what was the plot ? " 

" Well, if I tell you, will you promise never to revert to 

the subject again ? " Molly felt bound, in self-defence, to exact 

this pledge ; for, as she had no idea what falsehood she might 

now, on the spur of the moment, be about to concoct ; as she 

might, and probably would, forget all about it as soon as she 

bad narrated her fable ; she was naturally anxious to provide 

against the risk of being caught triipipm^ M ^u^va. YcA»^Tc<a^«Aed 

on the subject. 
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" Of course I'll promise," replied the Limb, who, however, 
was not quite so anxious now about those mysterious docu- 
ments, since he had made such a fool of himself by his out- 
rageous surmise and question. 

" Well," said Mary Alexandrovna, very gravely ; " it was 
a plot to print a newspaper privately ; that's against the law, 
yon know, in Bussia." 

" But you said it was a plot against the Government I " 
exclaimed Jock, rather disappointed by this somewhat tame 
conclusion. 

" Well, and so it was," replied Mary Hoholkoff, correcting 
herself in time. " This paper was to be a revolutionary paper ; 
— a paper " and she hesitated, trying to find a word. 

" Ah, yes I " exclaimed Jock. ** I know the kind of thing 
you mean. A kind of Socialistic rag — I understand it all now ; 
and that explains, too, about those documents I brought over 
being in Paris. Paris is full of newspapers of that kind." 

" Of course," assented the princess, complacently. " That's 
the reason. You see it all now." 

" Well," continued the Limb, smiling, " now you've got the 
other question to answer, you know, Molly. Who told you about 
my having those papers, and Gocha burning them P " 

"You guessed right jusfc now," replied Molly, in a loiT" 
whisper. , 

*' Oocha himself P " queried Jock, in the same tone. 

Her Highness nodded. 

" I thought so ! " exclaimed the Limb, with much self- 
satis&ction, glad to have at length, in all this mystery, dis- 
covered something for himself. Then, after a slight pause, he 
said very simply, " I am very much obliged to you, Molly, for 
trusting me so. I don't know what to do to prove to yon 
you can trust me. I'm afraid you must think me an awful 
fool from what I just said, bu t " 

'^ What nonsense ! " interrupted Madame Hoholkoff, gaily. 
** You are by far the cleverest young fellow, of your age, I have 
ever met ; and, indeed, if it hadn't been so, you may depend 
upon it, I never should have spoken to you as I have. As I 
said before, by talking to you in this way, by telling you all 
I have told you, I am putting myself ©litvteV^ ^Vj'^wix xsi^^^'^^'* 

Here Jock took her hand and kiBBed. \t. 

'• All I ask is confidence for conftAenc^. \N e ^t^s.^^^^ ^^^«>^ 
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qaeatioas — yoa most answer mine. Who told yon abont Michka's 
real birfch — ^Nini Dolmatioskj, or her brother P " 

'^ Nini. She made me promifie to say nothing, bnt it slipped 
ont befor e " 

*'It doesn't matter/' interrupted Molly, "as I knew all 
abont it myself yon know. Bnt yon mnst be careful and not 
mention it to any one else. It might canse trouble, might it 
not?" 

This she asked hoping to ascertain why any importance 
was attached to this apparently insignificant &ct of this 
Jew boy's birth. But Jock was quite unable to satisfy her 
cnriosify. 

"I suppose so," said he, stupidly; **but I'm sure I don't 
know. Michka doesn't know anything about it himself, you 
know." 

" No, of course not," replied Molly ; and then added, quite 
at random, but, as usual, luckyr in her chance shots, "But 
Cocha has proofs." 

" Well, yes, he has the paper, signed by Michka's supposed 
uncle, in which the whole story is told. The old man gave it 
to Oocha's father, you know, when Michka came at last to live 
with them altogether, and so Cocha has it now. But he keeps 
it locked up, and never has said a word to Michka about it, nor, 
indeed, to anybody else, I think. I heard of it by the merest 
accident from Princess Nini. How did you ever hear of it ? " 

This, of all the boy's questions, was the only one which 
somewhat disconcerted Madame HoholkofE, for the simple 
reason that it was so puerile, so uncalled-for, and so un- 
expected. 

" You mustn't begin asking questions so soon again," she 
said, smiling. " I've answered all yours. Remember, it's my 
turn now. There's one thing I never knew, and which, 
perhaps, you can tell me, and that is, the name of young 
Michka's father ? " 

" The same as his mother, I believe — Isrolka. It was the 
girl's own cousin who ruined and deserted her, and then she 
killed herself. That's what Princess Nini told me. I can 
easily imagine their keeping such a horrible story from Michka, 
for it would only make him miserable for nothing. But, I 
think, if you could persuade that old scoundrei, PrastchofE, 
that nobody has ever tried to convert Michka, and that he 
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wasn't kidnapped at all, bat came of his own accord, and 
that " 

But just then Madame Temnosinij came sailing up, 
"It's time, Molly," she said. " Come, Prince Ernest is beckon- 
ing to ns." . 

Madame Hoholkoff rose ; she and CcBur d'Or had to make 
their enbrie together. 

"Bring me a glass of champagne and water/' said Molly 
HoholkofE to the Limb, who, without a word, sped swiftly to 
obey her order. 

But that this command had been given to avoid any 
possible final words from the young Scot is more than likely ; 
for, hardly had the boy departed when Mary Alexandrovna 
turned to her hostess, and said — 

" Oh, I shan't wait for it, after all ! Come, tres chere, 
this is a delightful scene between us ; we must try to act it 
at least as well as Bartet and Massin did." 

And the two ladies advanced to the front of the stage 
just as their cue, " Prenez Garde," was repeated in a loud tone 
by the Serene Highness, and emphasized by a loud knock on 
the table with the tumbler. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

While, in tte picture-gallery, Les Tapageurs was being more 
or less carefully rehearsed, Nicholas Pavlovitch, who, as Prince 
Orbeliani, was not required to make his appearance till late 
in the first act, had stayed on talking with Michka when the 
Limb had left them ; but when the call-boy, or rather the 
footman who acted as such, had at length summoned his High- 
ness to the performance of his theatrical duties, the young 
Israelite had been left alone ; and, taking advantage of this fact, 
and to avoid having to answer the usual interminable string of 
silly questions regarding musical matters, and to decline the 
never-ending invitations to sing at different houses during the 
cominj? season in Petersburg, Michka had slipped out into the 
winter garden, where Count Sczyf owicz, who had noticed his 
stealthy departure, found him walking tip and down beneath 
the palms immersed in thonght. 
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We have spoken of Adam Sozjfowicz as an enigma — as 
being one concerning whom no one knew anything positive, 
save, indeed, that he was amiable, apparently rich, certainly 
very clever, and beyond doubt generally popular, since he went 
everywhere, save, indeed, to court ; as one whose outward aspect, 
even, was a puzzle-— his cynical eyes belying the suavity of his 
manners, the extreme youthfulness of his countenance belying 
the age indicated by the hoarinesa of his beard ; as one who 
had endeared himself to Michka Bavouna by a long and 
uninterrupted series of acts of delicate kindness, and who had 
thus come to be highly esteemed by the friends of the young 
Jew ; and finally, as a country neighbour of the Temnosiniys, 
and as an individual for whom the Limb was, from the first 
moment he saw him, inspired with an instinctive and very strong 
dislike. Further than this we need say nothing now, except, 
indeed, that owing to what had been constantly repeated to the 
Limb about the goodness and kindness of this mysterious indi- 
vidual, not only by Michka, but by Prince Nicholas, Drina 
Pavlovna, and CcBur d'Or, and also owing to the uniform and 
resistless amiability of the count's attitude towards him, the young 
Scot had at length been induced to banish from his heaj*t his 

' instinctive misgivings and feelings of dislike, and to accept Sczy- 
fowicz as being all that Michka^ and Michka*s friends asserted 
him to be — namely, in every way a most estimable and, indeed, 
lovable old gentleman ; for at Jock's age, and in a nature like his, 
prejudices, and especially instinctive dislikes, lacking any very 
apparent cause, are by no means hopelessly ineradicable. And 
thus it was that we find Adam Sczyf owicz, having at length 
attained a full and complete enjoyment of the countenance and 
approval of the Limb, on this afternoon when the old gentleman, 
following Michka into the winter garden, discovered the 
young Jew alone there, pacing moodily to and fro beneath the 
palms. 

So immersed was Michka in thought, as with his hands 
clasped behind him he walked up and down, that his ears failed 
to catch the stealthy footfall of the count ; nor did he indeed 
suspect he was not alone, until, turning suddenly, he saw his old 
friend standing by an indiarubber tree looking at him. 

The count had a special motive for seeking to become 
acquainted with the thoughts and. em.o\ioTi!& oi ^o\iii^ Ravouna 

that afternoon ; for certain stringent mft^JKvscc^ t^^^sc^^^ \Jcife 
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Jews had recently been decided on by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, inspired, of coarse, by the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod; and, although they had not as yet become law by 
means of the dread " Byt po siemou ! " — " So be it ! " — ^from the 
Emperor's own hand, there could be but little doubt that these 
suggestions would almost at once be honoured with his Majesty's 
approval and be put into execution without delay. 

That news of this had, in all probability, reached young 
Bayouna, the count surmised ; being in the lad's confidence as 
regards his religious afEairs, he was well aware that although 
Michka had been excommunicated by the Jews — ^f ully excom- 
municated, that is; not only visited with the Chamto curse, 
which only signifies a temporary exclusion from the Jewish 
community, but by the dread Herem, which cut him ofE alto- 
gether from communion with righteous and faithful Israelites, 
all such being enjoined by this curse to treat him as a Nahri, 
or not- Jew ; — still he was at the same time no less well 
acquainted with the fact that young Bavouna was passionately 
and devotedly fond of his race, people, and religion, greatly 
interested in their welfare, and, moreover, was in a better 
position — owing to his friendship with the Temnosiniys, and 
many persons of high rank and authority — ^to become acquainted 
with the views and decisions of the Government, regarding his 
people^ early in the day, than were most Jews. 

So it was that, if Michka had already heard of this new 
decree of increased severity, his views on the subject might, in 
the estimation of the count, not be without value as affording 
some indication beforehand of how far this latest act of cruelty 
would be likely to answer the purpose for which it had been 
framed — namely, the moral degradation of the Jewish subjects 
of his Imperial Majesty. That the lad had already heard of 
this new act of oppression which was about to be inflicted upon 
his unhappy co-religionists, was made known to the count at 
once, not only by Michka's sad and agitated aspect, but by the 
first words the young Jew uttered on perceiving his old friend. 

" It has come at last, dear friend," he exclaimed, with tears 
both in his voice and in his eyes, as he took one of the count's 
hands between both of his and pressed it warmly. " The very 
^orst — ^worse than mere physical death, iaT ^ot^^ — ^^ V^^"^ 
less de^gfiadation of the spirit. "Why doi3L\i VJCL*er5 V^ ^^ ^"^^ 
right, and iave done with it ? It ^ou\aL\ie 1"KE mox^ Tast^-^^ 
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to US ; and be better for the world, for by sncb a wbole^^/^ 
massacre of ns poor Jewish dogs, everyone could see and jat^^ 
of the Christianity of Holy Russia ! " 

" Hush, my child ! " exclaimed Sczyfowicz, in a low tone, 
holding up his disengaged hand in warning, and looking 
furtively about him as if afraid of listeners. '' Don't speak so 
loud. When did you hear of it ? " 

*' This morning. Cocha had a letter from Petersburg about 
it. He told me something about it the moment he got the 
news ; but I never realized all that this abominable injustice 
will lead to till just now, when Cocha and I were talking it 
over together." 

" Perhaps it's exaggerated," suggested the count, soothingly ; 
" we must wait and see. You know I warned you that some 
severe educational measure was contemplated. I didn't like to 
say more at the time, but " 

And here, suddenly breaking ofF, Sczyfowicz pressed his 
young companion's hand sympathetically, by way of explaining 
what he left unsaid. 

" Severe I " echoed the young Jew. " No, not severe — ^not 
even cruel ; worse than cruel — inhuman ! There is no exagge- 
ration, no mistake possible ! In Cocha's letter it was plainly 
written down that this coming law will limit the number of our 
students in Russian universities to ten per cent, of the entire 
number of students in the universities within the Pale ; to five 
per cent, in other provincial universities ; and to three per cent, 
in those of Moscow and St. Petersburg. It's to come in force 
this next December; and next July the same measure is to 
be applied to all gymnasia or grammar schools, without 
exception. Do you know what this means, Adam Petrovitch ? 
It means our utter degradation and destruction. If you refuse 
us education you bring us to the level of brutes; make the 
crimes for which you will surely and justly punish us as natural 
to ns as the breath of our nostrils ! What more terrible, what 
more lingering death could you inflict upon a people than the 
one which will so surely come by horrible degrees upon them 
when they are denied education ? That was the Emperor 
Julian's plan to destroy the ' Christians. Can it be that our 
Czar understands he is following in the footsteps of the cruel 
Apostate ? " 

Not one oi the least among tTae m-aTi^ ^V.^T»»e\KoTi^ ^\lv?cl ^^ 
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society of Adam Sozjfowicz possessed for Miclika, proceeded 
from the fact that experience had taught the young Jew that 
he could, with absolute impunity, while in it, give free vent, 
not only to his own religious opinions, but to his criticisms and 
views of religious matters in general ; could speak, in fact, as 
openly to this free-thinking and cynical but devoted old friend 
of his upon such matters as he could to his brother, the broad- 
minded, not to say sceptical, Cocha ; or we might, perhaps, add, 
to his latest friend, the Protestant and certainly unbigoted 
Jock Erskine. 

Sczyfowicz openly professed himself to be a free-thinker — 
one who utterly rejected every theory of revealed religion, ^but 
one who, as a philosopher, man of culture, and man of the 
world, could understand, and even sympathize with, every form 
of religious thought in turn and alike ; provided, of course — 
he himself would always add, when explaining the enlightened 
catholicity of his views and tolerance — those who brought their 
faiths before him successively, whether Roman Catholics, 
Orthodox, Protestants, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, or 
what not, were genuine believers themselves in the religion 
which they professed. On that condition Adam Sczyfowicz 
was willing and glad to extend to all creeds alike his courteous 
and somewhat compassionate sympathy, exclaiming, with St. 
Augustine, to whose words he wilfully and maliciously lent a 
cynical significance, " Let others wrangle ; I will marvel." 

And no shadow of suspicion regarding the sincerity of this 
tolerant old philosopher's affection for him had ever, for a 
moment, come to trouble the young Jew's mind. The count 
had from the very first extended to him his most warm and 
cordial sympathy — ^had been indefatigable and unceasing in his 
kindness to him ; and Michka was one whom kindness wholly 
subjugated and disarmed, his nature being one extraordinarily 
guileless and naive as regards all worldly matters, when he 
himself was solely concerned ; though he could, and did, and as 
if instinctively, keep his own counsel, and exercise great 
prudence and discretion when the interests of others were con- 
fided to him, and in this respect was far more circumspect than 
the otherwise more shrewd, though boisterous. Limb. Thus it 
was that, while being the confident of most, if not of all^ «^ 
such of Michka 's secrets as "were exA^x^V^^^ ^^x^'orD^^ ^coA. 
especially of hia religious opinionB, ^o cotui\» >aaftL^^^^^^^s3iSir« 
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from what General Prastclioff said to Mary Alexandrovna, so 
far made little or no progress in eliciting from the jonng Jew 
any information of value connected with his friends the Tem- 
nosiniys or others. 

"His Majesty is deceived," replied the count, answering 
Michka's query relative to Julian the Apostate and Alexander 
III. ; " he has been wilfully misled. As I told you, over and 
over again, my poor Michka, it is not his Majesty himself who 
is to blame, but his entmvraqe and counsellors, who, hating you 
Israelites, wilfully misrepresent you to our Emperor — ^tell him you 
are all cruel, depraved, rapacious, dangerous, disloyal, mutinous." 

" And who," cried young Bavouna, " shall stand up and 
dispel these falsehoods — convince the Christians that the 
morality in our religious teaching is not inferior to theirs — 
that to love one's neighbour as one's self is taught in our books 
as in. the gospel, and that between the Mosaic Law and the 
Christian there is harmony and agreement, not discord and 
contradiction P " 

** Ah, who, indeed ? " murmured Sczyfowicz. 

" There is no theory of legislation in the world," continued 
Michka, "more grossly misunderstood than the Jewish, 
although your Christian law " 

" Don't say my Christian law, I beg of you," interrupted 
the count ; " you know I've no more to do with the Christians 
than you have." 

" Well, then, the Christian law," proceeded Michael, " is, I 
say, based on ours, for you mustn't forget — Christians mustn't 
forget, I mean — ^that Jesus came, even according to their own 
doctrine, not to destroy, but to complete. But the time will 
come, oh, the time will come, promised by the Creator — blessed 
be His Name ! — ^the promise recorded by Jeremiah, * Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that I will perform that good thing 
which I have promised unto the house of Israel and to the 
house of Judah ; " and, as Micah of Moresha says, ' In that 
day, saith the Lord, will I assemble her that halteth, and I will 
gather her that is driven out, and her that I have afflicted; 
and I will make her that halted a remnant, and her that was 
cast far o£E a strong nation : and the Lord shall reign over them 
in mount Zion from henceforth, even for ever.' " 

Count Sczyfowicz looked at bis 'joung companion greatly 
surprised, and then took out Tmb oigaTetW^saa^ ^TATaaJuSt^^"^ ^isA 
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lit a cigarette without a word. Michael Bavouna was very 
evidentlj more deeply a&cted than the count had at first 
imagined ; his language clearly proved this to one like Sczy- 
f owicz, who knew the lad so well, for Michka but rarely quoted 
the Bible or any of the Jewish holy writings, except when in 
a state of great mental excitement, and even then never save 
to a dear and very intimate friend, as, for instance, Sczyf owicz, 
Prince Nicholas, and, perhaps, we might almost add, the Limb. 
Young Bavouna was, indeed, remarkably free from that some- 
what tedious, albeit holy practice of most devout Israelites; 
and, as a matter of fact, studied to be, so far as possible, in all 
ways not unlike those around him ; so that one might be in 
his society for very many days, weeks, and even months, with- 
out ever being led to suppose, either by the lad's conversation, 
dress, or outward bearing, that he was an Israelite, and a devout 
Israelite. This outbreak, therefore, of Scriptural quotation, 
was an unmistakable indication of great mental excitement; 
and Count Sczyfowicz decided to take advantage of the young 
Hebrew's agitation to endeavour to penetrate still farther into 
his confidence. 

"Don't excite yourself so, Michonok,"* said he, sending 
dainty circles of smoke curling up in the air, and speaking in 
that soothing and unctuous tone which made him so many 
enemies, sounding as it did flat, hollow, and untrue, even as 
his obsequious politeness, which was false indeed, since "la 
politesse vient du coeur," says Vauvenargues truly, and Adam 
Petrovitch was not troubled with that centre of tenderness, 
*' Messiah wouldn't be possible nowadays, for the simple 
reason that he'd be treated with absolute indifference. Nobody 
would take the trouble to persecute him. Garlyle said that if 
Jesus were to visit London, Lord Houghton would ask him to 
breakfast, and so it is. There's no chance of martyrdom now, 
so there are no more martyrs. Cocks go on crowing, but Peters 
no longer take the trouble even to deny — they shrug their 
shoulders at most. And why should they do more ? Their 
questioners care so little for their reply." 

Sczyfowicz had been much in London, and in literary society 
there, and it pleased him every now and then to adorn Il\& 
remarks with a quotation, apt or ottier^ia^^ iicrccL ^oroi^ ^<^^- 
temporary English celebrity ; Lord Beacox^a^<a\9L,^VQ>^'b^ai.^^ssi.^^^ 

* ** Little mouse.'* A playful dxmuiu^N^ ol^\ftV^^. 
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friendship rightly or wrongly the count claimed to have enjoyed, 
being the thinker the most frequently referred to, but the late 
Lord Houghton being likewise often made use of in this fashion. 
Michka turned upon him like a tiger, his eyes gleaming like 
stars ; the unctuous tones of his friend had irritated his over- 
excited nerves, and the words the count had spoken had greatly 
disgusted the young enthusiast. 

** And what does sach vile, abject, soul-killing indifFerence 
prove," he exclaimed indignantly, " even admitting — ^which 
I don't — ^that it's as universal as you say it is P How can it — 
does it, as a matter of fact, prove that no Messiah shall come P 
Certainly not ! Bather does it prove that the speedy, the 
immediate advent of Messiah is necessary, and, since necessary, 
imminent! You say that the glorious hope, that the soul- 
inspiring theories of the highest and purest faiths the world 
has ever known are all dead ; that the bones of those who have 
lived in this glorious hope, who have been martyrs to these 
soul-inspiring theories, lie bleaching on many a battlefield P 
Well, and what of it P Even as in the vision of Bzekiel, the 
Creator — ^blessed be His Name ! — shall clothe these bones with 
flesh again, and as He said, ^Come from the four winds, O 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live. So 
I prophesied as He commanded me, and the breath came into 
them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceed- 
ing great army.' " 

" What ! " exclaimed Adam Petrovitch, with affected surprise, 
stroking his snow-white beard caressingly, while an expression 
of mingled astonishment and scorn illuminated his eyes. " Do 
you, Michka the enlightened, Michka the Parisian, Michka who 
laughs to scorn all my poor little attempts at magic, Michka 
who sneers at my table-rapping, disbelieves in my planchette, — 
do you, can you believe in the advent of Messiah ? " 

" Do I ? Can I ? " echoed young Ravouna. " Ay, indeed ! 
And, did I not, I should be of all men the most miserable ; for 
I should doubt the word of God, who says by Jeremiah, 
' Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and he shall reign as king and deal 
wisely, and shall execute judgment and justice in the land. In 
his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : 
and this is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord is 
our nghteonBneaa.* " 
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" But, my dear child " interposed tlie count. 

But Michka would pay no heed to him, and proceeded, 
" And what has the folly you term * magic,' or even a belief 
in the supernatural, got to do with this ? Nothing I That is 
the very mistake which not only you who are not Jews but 
a mistake which even many of ourselves make. The advent of 
Messiah is not expected to change the nature of man, much 
less the course of the world around us. The only change we^ 
expect is that the unity of God will be acknowledged uni- 
versally, and that justice and righteousness will flourish over 
all the earth. All the attributes of Messiah are those of a 
human being in his highest possible perfection. No super- 
human qualities are ascribed to him. All his glory, all his 
success is dependent on the will of G-od. He is an ideal man, 
and an ideal king, but no more. If miracles are to be wrought, 
it is not Messiah who will perform them, but God, who will 
act wondrously for Messiah and Israel. Those who believe in 
a superhuman nature of Messiah are guilty of idolatry. Our 
sages express this principle in the words, * There is no other 
difference between the present time and the days of Messiah, 
but the restoration of Israel's independence.* " 

Here Michka paused, presumably to take breath ; and the 
count took advantage of the temporary lull to put the question 
he had tried to ask before without success. 

" But, my dear child, haven't I read that one of your great 
rabbi's — ^Hillel, I think — says that * there is no Messiah for 
the Israelites, because they have already enjoyed the blessing 
of Messiah in the reign of Hezekiah ' ? " 

"Yes," replied Ravouna, hotly; "but first of all that Hillel 
was not the great.Hillel — Hillel the Babylonian ; and this Rabbi 
Hillel only refers to the miraculous defeat of the enemy, and 
the direct benefits derived therefrom by the Israelities. He by 
no means rejects our belief that Messiah will come, and with 
him the universal worship of the one God, the universal practice 
of virtue in all its forms, and universal peace and prosperity ; 
nay, on the contrary, what you have just quoted has been 
explained by Rashi to mean a still greater glory — ^namely, that 
Hillel meant we should not be redeemed by any Messiah, but 
by God Himself, as we * relate ' on the Seder evening. * And I 
will pass through the land of Egypt, I myself, and not an an gel.' " 
They were speaking in Ru8Biaii,\)ui \,\i^^^\a,^\»HiCirc^^"^As^'^^ 
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quoted in tlie original Hebrew, slowly and sonorously, his eyes 
aflame with the holy fire of enthusiasm, and both his arms 
outstretched as if uttering words of inspiration. 

Adam Sczyfowicz looked at him in silence, stroking his 
beard the while with one hand, and raising his cigarette 
slowly to his lips with the other. Michka had confided to him, 
long before, many of those particulars with which our readers 
are already acquainted concerning his early youth with the 

rabbi in S ^ had spoken to him in terms of self-pity of the 

ecstacies of his childhood, of those almost blasphemous hopes 
in which he used to indulge, and which, as we know, the poor, 
ignorant, superstitious rabbi encouraged, to the efPect that 
perchance, in the fulness of time, Jehovah might condescend to 
use him, Michael Bavouna, in some special way to do His 
Divine will ; and now, as Count Sczyfowicz gazed at the young 
Hebrew standing there before him in the winter garden under 
a spreading pahn tree, his arms extended, and his beautiful 
face illuminated with the light of inspiration, the cynic remem- 
bered these things, and for the first time could in some measare 
understand those early dreams and aspirations of this extra- 
ordinary lad, and told himself that at all events very certainly 
here, in young Bavouna, a painter might indeed find a most 
perfect model for a youthful prophet. 

*' And Maimonides says," continued Michka, with greater 
calmness, half closing his eyes in his effort to recall the exact 
words of the great Jewish teacher he was about to quote, 
" * You must not imagine that Messiah must prove his Messianity 
by signs and miracles, doing something unexpected, bringing 
the dead to life, or similar things. The principle thing is this : 
the statutes and precepts of oar Torah remain for ever, and 
nothing can be added to them, nor ought taken from them. If, 
therefore, a descendant of David earnestly studies the Law, 
observes, like David his father, what the Law, both the written 
and the oral, enjoins, causes all Israelites to act similarly, 
exhorts those who are lax in the performance of the Command- 
ments, and fights the wars of the Lord, he may possibly be 
Messiah. If he sncceeds, builds the Temple in its place, and 
gathess the outcasts of Israel, he is certainly Messiali ; and if 
he does not succeed, or is killed in war, it is certain that he is 
not the Messiah promised in the Law ; he is like all the noble 
nd good, kings of the hous^ of J)avid, who have died \ and the 
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Almiglitj only caused him to rise in order to try ns thereby, 
as it is said, '^ And of the wise, some will stumble, and through 
them- the people will be tested, purified, and made white, till 
the time of the end comes; for there is yet a vision for an 
appointed time ! " ' " 

" So, then, you require this Messiah of yours," said Sozy- 
fowicz, smiling, " if I understand you rightly, to be not only 
a descendant of David, but also an entirely successful and 
altogether victorious leader of your people, in order to establish 
and prove his Messianity ? ** 

Michka bowed his head in assent. 

"Well," continued the count, cynically, "I always knew, 
of course, that you Israelities had the good taste to admire 
success, but I never knew till now that you deemed defeat, and 
the dhastening lessons which the moralists consolingly assure 
us defeat is so rich in, incompatable with Messianity. But 
doesn't it strike you that you're requiring rather too much, 
and thus retarding, perhaps, the advent of your leader and 
deliverer — ^handicapping your Messiah rather too heavily, I 
mean P An altogether successful man, a never-defeated man, 
is a rara avis nowadays, you know ; and as for descendants of 
David, where are you to find them ? " 

" As our Messiah," replied Michka, very earnestly, almost 
sternly, "when he comes will in aU things merely do the 
will of the Almighty, his success may be counted on ; and the 
descendants of David we have to-day in the family of Isrolka, 
in Eoumania." 

"Ah, indeed!" exclaimed Sczyfowicz. "That is news to 
me. I had no idea such a tradition remained with your people. 
I thought the last trace of the line of David had died out very 
long ago. But since you have the family from which your 
Messiah is to come all ready, when, may I ask, do you expect 
his advent ? " 

" That we know not," replied Ravouna ; " we are content 
to bear in mind that the time of our redemption is one of the 
* hidden things which are the Lord our God's.* *If it tarries,* 
says H!abakkak, * wait for it, for it will surely come, and not 
later than the time appointed.' " 

^ " Bather vague ! " murmured Sczyfo wicz ; then, after a short 
pause, he added, " And in the mean time these persecatioDS — 
this oppression — ^what of th^t f " 
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Michka covered his face witb liis liands for a minute. Then, 
removing them, he said slowly, looking the count in the face 
with an expression of intense sadness — 

" We mast wait and believe. Justice will be meted out to 
all the persecutors, if not in this world in the next, for in the 
Mishnah we are taught, * He, before whom there is no wrong, 
no forgetfulness, no partiality, and no bribery, will one day 
jadge. Let not thy imagination persaade thee that the grave 
is a refuge for thee, for without thy consent hast thou been 
born, and without thy consent wilt thou die, and without thy 
consent thou art brought to life again, to account for thy deeds 
before the King of kings, blessed be He ! ' " 

" So you don't think that your people would be justified in 
rising up and resenting these persecutions ? " inquired the 
count, tempting him, and watching the lad's face narrowly. 
But he failed to read therein that which he had hoped to see 
at least some faint token of, namely, the light of revolt ; and 
in Michka's countenance were only revealed great sadness and 
resignation. 

"No," said Bavouna, "for we are taught by our sages, 
'Be of the persecuted, and not of the persecutors.' And 
again, 'To those who being ofPended do not oiffend, being 
insulted do not insult, the verse applies — " And they who 
love him shall be as the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might." ' " 

Then there was a pause, the count standing smoking and 
looking at his young companion, who had folded his arms across 
his breast in the Napoleonic fashion familiar to him, and was 
looking far away, immersed in the reflections suggested by the 
beautiful words he had just quoted. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken by the sound of a piano 
being played loudly, gaily, and brilliantly in one of the salons 
nearest the winter garden, and of a man's voice singing. It 
was Loulou BouldakofE, who, in the pause between the first and 
second acts of Les Tapageurs^ had been extracted from the inner 
mysteries of the picture-gallery by certain admiring ladies, 
and by them been installed at the piano to sing one of his 
French street songs. And the words sung by the young Blue 
and Gold guardsman reached the ears of Bavouna and the 
count in the winter garden very distinctly — 
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** Pcdaqne tous les homines sont fr^res, 
tTdemand' qoe les oeuss qa'a pas I'sou 
Be^oiv't des rentes yiag^es 

De oenss qui couoh't dans Taoajou.*' 

Great applause followed the singing of this verse. 

*'*' How can yon expect," said Michka to the count, '^ the 
growth of charity and hope, when even those who have the 
most to be thankf al for, and whose hearts ought, therefore, to 
be the most thankful and tender — the young, the rich, the 
cultivated, the powerful, the happy — only recognize their duty 
to their suffering and less blessed brothers to make fun of it P '' 

^' Come, come, Michka ! " exclaimed the count, smiling, as 
he slipped his arm through that of the young Hebrew and led 
him' away. ** Let's get out into the open air ; you're getting 
morbid and unjust. The happy forget the unhappy. In the 
daylight we forget the night. It's a pity, but it's human ; it 
always was so, and always will be so, so long as men are men." 

** Perhaps," replied Michka, smiling sadly, and letting him- 
self be led out of the winter garden by his old friend. " But 
remember," he added, quoting his favourite Novalis, **'We 
ought not only to be men ; our destination is to be more than 
men. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

We have said that in recounting to Count Sczyfowicz the 
religious ecstasies of his early childhood — the hope in which, 
encouraged by the mystic rabbi, he had then indulged — Michka 
had spoken in terms of self-pity ; and it was so. But this self- 
pity sprang not from any thought that he, as that child, in 
what seemed to him the long ago, had been wrong or foolish in 
delivering himself up to those ecstasies, in filling his soul to the 
brim with those audacious aspirations ; but from a bitter and 
poignant regret that so far as he could see at present in his life 
those dreams and those hopes were not destined to be realized. 
His spirituality, which, as we know, had increased and intensified 
since rdteon and education had induced him to reject the mystic 
teachings of the Kabbalah as harmful fables, and embrace the 
pure and undefiled and reasonable Judaism taught by Maimo- 
nides, had, as we also know, heliped. Vma \»o ^x^'^X^ \a^\cxssis»^^ ^ 
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very high ideal, apart from all dogmas and all theories and all 
forms ; and this ideal, though in its conception owing little or 
nothing to dogma or creed, had, in its working out, not un- 
naturally led this very ardent and devout young Israelite to 
return in some measure (and, of course, in an enlightened spirit) 
to the dreams of his childhood — to yearn to be able to tread 
some one of the radiant paths leading from earth to heaven 
predicted in his religion to be opened at the appointed time, — 
the way of a prophet, of a forerunner, or at least of an inspired 
teacher. Of course, when at first the uncivilized young mystic 
had been brought to Paris, the sparkling civilization of the 
French capital had, as it were, bewildered him, and these religious 
aspirations of his had shrunk back for a time, as if frightened ; 
but when by degrees his close and careful study of the Bible 
and of the sages had taught him that he, Michka Bavouna, 
might, if it so pleased G-od, become a prophet, or if not a prophet 
at least an inspired teacher, a man of G-od, quite in the ordinary 
course of nature, and provided only that the Divine Spirit should 
rest upon him, his longing and hope that such might be his 
destiny had sprung up within him with renewed intensity, and 
he had eagerly recalled all that he in his childhood had thought 
about this possibility, and all that the rabbi had said to him on 
this point. Nothing in the new knowledge which he had 
acquired, nothing in the enlightened and reasonable Judaism 
which had superseded the mystic ExLbbalism as his religion, had 
taught him that those dreams were folly, and that the rabbi's 
assurances in this particular were baseless and untrue. Indeed, 
of all the old rabbi's teachings, this one point — namely, that it 
was in no wise impossible, nor indeed unlikely, that God might, 
in these present days of general disbelief, in these days of great 
tribulation to Israel, raise up a guide, an inspired teacher, 
perhaps even a deliverer, for his people, and before this deliverer 
a forerunner; — of all the old rabbi's teachings, we say, this one 
point was almost the only one which the new light acquired by 
Michka in Paris and elsewhere had spared, had not destroyed 
as a vain shadow and absurd superstition. Jewish teachers 
instructing the lad within a stone's throw of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, had on this point agreed with the mystic rabbi in 
remote White Russia; little imagining, indeed, what secret satis- 
faction, nay, almost delight, they were by so doing causing their 
joun^ pvipih who breathed to them no word of that special 
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aspiration of his heart with which we are now concerned, 
instinctively feeling that though such dreams might command 
respect by the Dzwina they could hardly fail to meet with 
ridicule and contempt by Seine-side. 

So, according to the most enlightened authorities, it was not 
impossible, nor indeed unlikely, that a prophet, or at least an 
inspired teacher, might to-day arise among the children of Israel, 
and in no miraculous fashion, although, of course, he would be 
one endowed with no ordinary spiritual gifts. Hence, the idea 
implanted in Michka's mind in childhood, that he might be such 
a prophet or teacher — an idea fostered not only by the revered 
teacher of his early youth, the rabbi, but by the strange tales 
which Tsipa had told him of his infancy, and by the significant 
prophecies of old Malka Schimchel and other inhabitants of 

S ; — ^this idea, we say, had greatly gained strength during 

the first two years of his absence from White Russia, those first 
years of his studies in Paris, and had, indeed, become the leading 
and fixed principle of his existence, the thought which regulated 
the entire conduct of his life. As when in early childhood in 

S' ^ when he had believed that to become a prophet he 

would have in some outward fashion to be miraculously trans- 
formed, the thought of the possibility of such a great glory 
becoming his had induced him to carefully avoid sin and live 
a holy and pure life ; so later on, in Paris, when he learnt that 
he might indeed become an inspired teacher, but without any 
outward miraculous transformation being required, and merely 
by the Divine Spirit resting upon him, the necessity of leading 
a life of great purity and utter sinlessness, in order to become 
in some degree fit to receive the Holy Visitant, had still further 
impressed itself upon the lad. He had read that the gift of 
prophecy and the enjoyment of prophetic vision is granted by 
the Almighty only to such human beings as are qualified for it 
by the highest degree of intellectual development, moral conduct, 
and an earnest desire for communion with God ; — qualifications 
only found in a few privileged individuals, called by Jehudah 
ba-levi " the heart of mankind," who, as it were, possess them 
as an inheritance transmitted from generation to generation, or 
who acquire them. And Maimonides, his favourite teacher, 
instructed him how that " the inspiration can only take place in 
men who distinguish themselves by great wisdom and moral 
strength; who are never overcome by any ij«aa\<crQ.^\yQk»^wi.*^^^ 
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contrary, overcome all passions ; who possess wide and 
profound knowledge. If those who are endowed with these 
various gifts and being physically perfect enter the garden of 
speculation, are absorbed in these great and difficult problems, 
have the mind to understand and to comprehend, sanctify 
themselves more and more, abandon the ways of the comnion 
people that walk in the deep darkness of the time, and zealonsly 
train themselves in freeing their mind from useless things, the 
vanities and tricks of the time, in order always to keep the 
mind free for reflecting on higher things, on the most holy and 
pure forms, on the whole work of the Divine wisdom, from the 
first sphere to the centre of the earth, and to comprehend 
thereby the greatness of God; then they will at once be 
inspired with the Holy Spirit : their soul will then be in the 
society of angels, they will become other beings, they will feel 
that they are not the same as before, tbey are above other men, 
even above the wise. Thus it was said of Saul, 'And thou 
wilt prophesy with them and be turned into another man.' " 

To qualify himself, therefore, for this possible glory of 
becoming, not a prophet — ^he did not aspire so high — but a 
man of God, had been Michka's all-absorbing thought during 
his first two years away from Russia. Physically, he was cer- 
tainly not unfitted for the possible privilege ; and it behoved 
him to make himself morally and spiritually worthy of it, in 
accordance with the words of Maimonides which we have just 
quoted, and which young Bavouna knew by heart. 

The " great wisdom " he might acquire by study, the " moral 
strength " by prayer ; in the overcoming of his passions he met 
with but little difl&culty, for his nature was essentially pure, 
and his early training in this respect had been most admirable ; 
and surely his musical studies, the training of the extraordinary 
voice God had given him, could not be counted among " the 
useless things, the vanities and tricks of the time," spoken of 
by the great teacher. 

So into " the garden of speculation " he went, and soon 
became "absorbed in these great and difficult problems ; " his 
studies, as we have already said, being conducted on the most 
broad lines, and in the most catholic and enlightened spirit ; 
only indeed being limited by the forbidden and foolish prying 
into ^' NiBtarothf*' "things hidden" from our senses. And the 
further MicbkA proceeded in. laia atuflaft^ — ^iio\i at\^ \5cvaT^^^^■^^^ 
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but his general studies, his music the while aiding not a little 
the expansion of his soul — the more he became convinced that 
God would some day choose him for some high mission. Mystic 
ecstasy had now indeed given place in his heart to the highest 
and purest spirituality founded upon reason ; but this spirituality 
was all-absorbing and all-hallowing, because fed, supported, 
nourished, and strengthened by the whole marrow, sap, and 
vigour of his intellect ; and at this period of his life Michka 
was, in his reasonable enthusiasm, in his philosophic fervour, as 
one saturated with Soma, the divine intoxicant, the universal 
life-essence sung of in the Rig-Veda; or, to use the famous 
phrase of his favourite Novalis, a " Gott trunkener mensch," in 
a far more high and more true sense than the expression was 
ever applicable to Spinoza. 

The innumerable and bitter disappointments which he had 

experienced on his return to S , during those miserable 

weeks, from the attempted burning by his co-religionists of his 
benefactor's house, to his flight to escape being stoned to death 
by them, had by no means disturbed — nay, rather had they 
strengthened — his belief in his predestined mission; for although, 
of course, all those prophecies in Isaiah which we interpret as 
having reference to Jesus — "He is despised and rejected of 
men ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief," and others 
of like purport — are by the Jews taken to allude only to the 
suifferings and final relief of the servant of the Lord, that is, 
Israel ; still that a man of God, that an inspired teacher, should 
meet with much tribulation in the course of his ministry, and 
especially at the beginning of his career, much cruel treatment 
at the hands even of his own people, would seem to be a 
generally accepted theory and expectation among the Hebrews. 
In Michka's mind, therefore, these trials, bitter though they were, 
were sent by God to teach him meekness, as a preparation for 
the honour about to come upon him, for it is written, " Meek- 
ness Cometh before honour." So the cruel treatment which he 
met with at the hands of his co-religionists rather strengthened 
than impaired young Michka's belief and hope that the 
Almighty had chosen and reserved him for some special mission. 

The blow to this belief and hope in the young enthusiast's 
breast came when the Herem, the terrible excomm.xvxL\ca^\Sk% 
curse, had been published against Taim, "b^en ^efaX* ^» ^iS^ *^^ 
Bchoola&nd synagogues^ saying tliat "h.ia'ViTeaA.'H^^u^TiSi^^^^'^^^^ 
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of a Jew, tliat his wine was tbat of a pagan ; ordering that his 
tsitsith, or fringes, shonld be cut, the mezuzah torn down from 
his door ; forbidding all Jews to eat or drink with him ; and 
solemnly enjoining them to consider and treat him as a Nahri, 
or not-Jew ; calling npon the archangel who reigns over the 
month in which he was bom (which happened to be Barchiel, 
as he was bom in the month of Abh), and all angels under him, 
and the seven archangels who direct the seven days of the 
week, and the four who direct the four seasons, and the seven 
sanctuaries of the Temple, and so forth and so on, to curse him ; 
— it was, we say, not until this awful anathema had been pro- 
nounced against him, that Michka's belief in his Divine mission 
had been shaken, his hope sorely wounded ; for he had after 
much fasting and with great devotion prayed, at this time of 
great trial and most terrible isolation, that the Divine light 
might be shed in his heart, to teach him how, under these cir- 
cumstances, to do his duty, and in response to these most 
earnest prayers no light had come. 

The situation was indeed a perplexing one. Not only was 
it specially important to Michka, if it were indeed ultimately to 
be his privilege to lead and direcfc his people, that he should not 
be cut off from all communion with them (let them, abuse, 
torture, kill him, but at least be with him, was the view he 
took), but, moreover, he was well aware that any separation 
from the community is, when such separation be voluntary, 
looked upon as a very grievous sin — one, indeed, entailing, 
according to his beloved Maimonides, the worst punishment, for 
it is written, " He who separates from the ways of the community 
has no portion of the world to come." Surely, therefore, 
Michka argued, when this separation was not voluntary, but 
enforced, it was — unless Divine light should come to prove it be 
otherwise — achastisement direct from the hands of the Almighty, 
a most awful and unmistakable token of the Divine displeasure. 

It is written, " He who does not join the community in 
times of danger and trouble will never enjoy the Divine 
blessing ; " and yet bow was he to join his people — who, so far 
as the branch in Russia was concerned, might surely be con- 
sidered to be always in danger — when the excommunication 
contained in the Herem pronounced against him was so severe, 
so unrelenting, so absolute, so complete, that he was not even 
included among those transgressors, those " abarjanim," who, 
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by virtue of the cnriotis rescinding of previous vows (" Kol- 
nidre") which precedes the evening service on the Day of 
Atonement, are permitted on that great day to pray in the 
synagogue with their co-religionists, previous excommuni- 
cations notwithstanding P 

So Michka searched his heart diligently to discover how 
and when he conldJbave offended the Almighty, and prayed 
that his sin might be pointed out to. him, his duty indicated to 
him ; but to these prayers came no reply. Then crowded the 
first doubts to his mind — the reflection that if any distinct call 
from Qt)d, any revelation, were to come to him, he would have 
been so honoured then when he had been visited with that 
most undeserved and unjust punishment — the Herem; it was 
then, his heart told him, when he had by man's blindness and 
injustice been separated from communion with his own 
people, whom he so truly loved, whom he so yearned to deliver 
from their enemies, and for whom he would so gladly lay down 
his life ; — it was then that in all reason^e had the best right to 
expect a clear revelation of the Divine will, if such revelation 
were destined ever to come to him. 

But these prayers remained unanswered, and no such reve- 
lation came ; and so little by little the dream and hope of being 
destined to be a man of G-od which had illuminated his early 
childhood grew fainter and fainter; though neither his reli- 
gious fervour, nor his spirituality, nor his ardent philanthropy 
greatly suffered by this disappointment, for he took an endless 
delight in his studies in Jewish theology, while metaphysics 
and music were ever inciting the pinions of his soul to loftiest 
flights ; and as for his yearning love for his fellow-men, since 
the excommunicating curse debarred him from the society of 
his own dear brethren, his tender charity found vent in his 
devotion to the suffering and helpless among the Gentiles, his 
schemes for the welfare of the oppressed concocted with Prince 
Cocha, and his visits to the poor made often in the company of 
Princess Nini. 

And when at last, in the course of time, the dream had 
dwindled almost to be little more than a memory, and when he 
could lay his hands upon the wound almost without wincing, 
he had told his secret to two persons, and to two persons only : 
first of all to Oocha, and in telling to him these extrao^dxsL^ur^ 
aspirations of his he had spoken of tlxem. ^^ ^\i^Ti^ \b.\«c cfa^V'^ 
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had recounted them to Count Sczyfowicz, in, as we have abea^r 
said, terms of self-pity. 

Prince Nicholas had been greatly and strangely affected by 
this extraordinary confidence, and had at once questioned 
Michka very closely; and it was indeed evident that the 
mystical and almost supernatural element in this confidence 
had appealed very strongly to the hyper-sensitive nature of the 
prince. For ever since the day on which the young Jew told 
him this strange story, Oocha had been, if possible, more tender 
in his affection for his young prot6g6 than before; and constantly, 
in their confidential chats together, his Highness would refer 
to this strange and wonderful ambition of his youtig friend, 
asking him if he had quite abandoned it, if any new experience 
or revelation had come to encourage it, and so forth, and so on. 

The sceptical Sczyfowicz had received the confidence in a 
very different spirit, and had, indeed, looked upon the lad's 
reminiscences as the memories of past madness. 

" Come, come, Michonok," he had said, tapping the lad 
familiarly on the cheek, " don't talk such folly ! Remember 
that I'm always quite ready to be supernatural myself without 
exacting reciprocity ! " 

A week after the rehearsal we have described, the theatrical 
performance took place; and on this occasion there occurred 
a conversation between the two villains of this true drama 
which we must needs chronicle. 

The second act of Les Tapageurs takes place in the 
salons of Prince Orbeliani (Oocsha), the millionaire Georgian 
prince, where a fajicy dress and masked ball is being given ; 
and this fact, making as it did the fun more general by 
affording most of the audience an opportunity of taking part 
in the performances by mingling with the actors in any kind 
of splendid costume they might care to don, had been one of 
the principal reasons why this somewhat inferior play of 
Gondinet had been chosen for representation on this occasion by 
Coco Berthaudin. In this act young Bavouna had at length 
been induced to take part; come in as one oi the guests, 
dressed in a very magnificent costume lent to him by Count 
Sczyfowicz, and then later on to sing off the stage — ^for there 
is supposed to be a concert going on at the same time as the 
ball in one of Prince Orbeliani'a asuloxi^ — ^ai U.Ule Raaaian song, 
which was a general f avourite, owmg "^^c^A:^ ^jci Ni\i^\» tx^-^^-v^^^ ^^ 
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r sentiment and ojnioism in the words which is so dear to the 
heart of Russians (the words were by Oocha Pavlovitch), but 
especially to the exquisite music, each verse varying in senti- 
ment, to which they had been set by the young Hebrew. It 
was called "A Fine Day at Court," and went somewhat as 
follows, presumably intending to express the effect of fine 
weather upon different minds : — 

I. 

'* ' Oh, what a day ! ' said the king, said the king, 
< Oh, what a day ! ' said the king. 
' See, my very least breath 
Scatters life or drops death ; 
And my words of command, how they ring I ' 

Said the king. 
' They are strong as the wild eagle's wing ! ' 

n. 

** *• Oh, what a day ! ' sighed the qneen, sighed the queen, 
' Oh, what a day ! ' sighed the queen ; 
' Such a day as to-day 
Love springs wild, poets say ; 
Bat these things I never have seen,' 

Sighed the queen, 
' And love's but a vision, I ween ! ' 

m. 

'< ' Oh, what a day I ' cried the prince, cried the prince, 
' Oh, what a day t ' cried the prince. 

* Does she look for me still 
With those blue eyes that thrill 
Like the hush ere the battle begins? ' 

Oried the prince. 

* Ah, no ; for a year has passed since ! ' 

rv. 

*' < Oh, what a day I ' laughed the fool, laughed the fool, 

* Oh, what a day I ' laughed the fool. 
' After all, laughter's best. 

For life's but a jest. 
And a fednt shadow oast on a pool ; ' 
Laughed the fool ; 

* Here below man is only God's tool I * " 

As Michka sang this favourite BOng, ^t^ji&iSL^ Va. >iJaa5^ ^^ssN* 
of the picture-gallery whicli served qa «b gc^e\i Tooto.^ \s^ *^^ 
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side of Count Feodor Kolskoj, wlio, dressed as tlie master of 
ceremonies in the ''Marriage at Gana" of Paul Veronese, 
accompanied liim on tlie zither, he was certainly one of the 
most radiant and splendid of all the gnests of Prince Orbeliani ; 
although the costumes of all were of great magnificence, and 
a multitude of roubles had been spent in descriptive telegrams 
to Worth, and other great Parisian high priests of sartorial 
mysteries. 

Count Sczyfowioz has been described as a dabbler in draw- 
ing-room magic, table-turning, planohette, spiritualism, mes- 
merism, and the like, and as the possessor of a splendid library 
and unique collection of curious instruments of music; but 
one special and very expensive hobby of this strange man we 
have not yet made mention of — ^namely, the collecting of his- 
torical gems and precious stones, and armour and costumes of 
all kinds ; of rare and rich stufEs and fabrics of every country 
and period, which made of both his house in Ukraine and his 
house in Petersburg veritable treasure-stores, to view which 
very often visitors from foreign parts, England and America 
especially, sought permission by means of letters of intro- 
duction from magnates of their native land. 

The costume which, on this night of the private theatricals, 
Michael Bavouna was wearing — and, we may add, wearing 
greatly against his will, and only because Nini Pavlovna begged 
him so to do — ^was of all the dresses possessed by Sczyfowicz 
one of the most splendid; being that of a Nepaulese prince, 
and literally covered with jewels, most of which were of 
enormous value, although, indeed, there was among the real a 
very artful admixture, which defied detection, of imitation 
stones. The skull-cap which crowned the young Hebrew's 
copper-gold hyacinthine curls was parsem^ with pearls, arid 
surrounded with a triple row of emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
with pendants of the same. From the aigrette, representing 
the sun, above which was an enormous ruby, rose the double- 
eyed peacock's feather betokening that the wearer was a first- 
class mandarin of the Celestial Empire. The peacock's feather 
was again surmounted by a beautiful plume of bird-of -paradise 
feathers, curved backwards. The tunic which the boy was 
wearing was of purple satin, lined with the softest and finest 
fur, and profusely set with pearls, diamonds, and rubies. A 
diamond'lnltedi and ruby-and-diamond-sheathed sword com- 
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pleted this astonishing costume. Count Sczjfowicz had 
travelled much in India, made many friends among the native 
princes there, and had brought back with him from that land 
of mystery and splendour many objects of great interest and 
value, and among them this dress, which, during one entire 
season in Petersburg, had been the talk of every salon by 
Neva-side. 

"What have you done with him ? " inquired General Prast- 
chofE — ^who was dressed as usual in his very severe and quiet 
uniform, and wearing no decoration save the St. George around 
his neck — of Count Sczyfowicz, who was wearing a very mag- 
nificent Venetian costume, which made him look like a member 
of the awful Council of Ten. Ivan AfEonassievitch had been 
absent on some military duties during the past few days, and 
had indeed only arrived post-haste that very evening in the 
middle of the first act of the comedy, much to the discomfort 
of many of the guests, who had been forced to give up some 
of the best seats to the hated tyrant and the handful of officers 
which it had suited the caprice of his Excellency to bring 
with him. 

"Nothing yet,*' replied the count, rightly understanding 
the one-eyed monster to refer to Michka Ravouna, who was 
singing not many yards from where he and Ivan Affonassie- 
yitch were conversing; " he is deplorably pacific and meek." 

" A hypocrite, of course ! " growled PrastchofP. " He's 
deceiving you, Adam Petrovitch." 

" It would be difficult to do that, Excellency ! " replied the 
count, with a smirk of self-complacency. 

Ivan Affonassievitch turned his one eye upon Sczyfowicz 
with a glance of withering contempt and scorn, and, by way 
of rejoinder, murmured a very audible " Dourak ! '* (fool) under 
his breath. 

It never occurred to this worthy general, whose intellectual 
faculties, perhaps never of the brightest, had been somewhat 
dulled by having been for so many years solely devoted to one 
object, namely, the promoting of murder and rapine — it never, 
we say, occurred to this inspired champion of the Orthodox 
Church that this very self-complacency of Count Sczyfowicz 
might be assumed for the purpose of misleading those to whom 
he displayed it ; might be, indeed, the result of a dee^ ^olio.^ ^ 
and by no means the naive indication oi vam\>^ \\> ^crol^ ^^^\s\. 
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to be. *' Faites le fin," said Montrond to a diplomatist, '* poar 
qa'on vons prenne pour une b^fce." 

As a matter of fact, that PrastchofE should look upon him 
as a fool was exactly what the count desired ; and his smile of 
self-complacency deepened and became genuine as he continued, 
ignoring, of course, PrastchofFs uncomplimentary ejaculation — 

'* I have no fear of his deceiving me, and I hardly think him 
a hypocrite ; but he needs rousing, exciting, to become really 
useful to us.'' 

" Bousing I Exciting ! " echoed the grim generaL "Well, 
if that's all, we can easily satisfy him, I dare say. Would he 
like a flogging, think you P " 

The count shook his head and laughed. '' Ah no, no ! " 
he exclaimed. "I don't mean that kind of rousing. He'd 
take his punishment like a martyr, and be of no more use 
to us than before — perhaps even less. What I mean by 
his needing rousing and exciting is something that would 
set fire to his heart — ^inspire him. He has, or rather had, 
a fixed idea, as I've told you, that he's destined to be a leader 
of his people. He's quiet about it now, but the idea's still 
there — ^merely dormant. Now, if something would pnly come 
to excite, awaken this notion, arouse him to really try to lead 

his people " and Sczyf owicz paused. He had a habit of 

breaking ofE a sentence, and letting you follow out his meaning 
as best you might. 

" I wish he'd lead them to the devil ! " growled Prastchoff . 

** And so he would, if he tried to lead them at all," replied 
the count, smiling pleasantly ; " for I don't suppose you people 
in authority would tolerate a Jewish uprising, would you? 
You would know how to deal with such an insurrection, I dare 
say, Ivan Affonassievitch ? " 

But the general did not condescend to reply to this facetious 
question. 

" I wish," said his Excellency, " that I only had full authority 

and power to deal with every Jew in the world as I liked ! We 

Christians shouldn't be plagued long with them then, I warrant 

you ! I look upon the very presence of this lad here in our 

society as an insult. The place for him is the pigsty. A Jew 

"pollutes and degrades the very ■^l^te he's flogged with, and I 

wonldn*t scourge a ChriBiian mt\i ^^ «».xaft— Tia,TLQ\»\Jii<6 ^er^ 

worst scoundrel in Bu8Sia\ " adde^^J^^ ^etL^T^^\\\»^^\TSi"5^'^^^ 
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that lie was, in uttering these last words, fairly and fully des- 
cribing himself. 

Jast then Michka's song came to an end, and people crowded 
around him to compliment and thank him. 

" Ugh ! " grunted the general in disgust, turning aside and 
touching Sczyfowicz on the arm. " The sight of those fools 
running after that Jewish garbage makes me sick ! Come with 
me, Adam Petrovitch. IVe something to say to you." 

" The boy will be useful in time," remarked the count, by 
way of pacifying the irate monster, as he followed him into a 
saite of salons in which, when the theatrical performance 
should be over, dancing was to take place, but which were 
now completely empty, save for a few footmen, and at the 
further end some of the musicians who were beginning to make 
preparations for their coming labours. 

" Has Mary Alexandrovna found out anything from her 
young English friend ? " continued Sczyfowicz, as he and the 
general walked slowly down the empty rooms. 

Prastchoff shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. " Nothing 
of the least importance," he said. " At least, I think not. 
But at all events she's done more than you've been able to do, 
Adam Petrovitch, clever though you are." The count smiled, 
and slightly inclined his head in polite acknowledgment of the 
general's amiable urbanity. " She's discovered," continued his 
Excellency, "that this young Jew is not that old scoundrel 
Paivel Bavouna's nephew, after all." 

" Indeed ! " 

** No relation to him at all, it appears. That's likely enough, 
for all Jews are liars, you know. But the question is, why was 

this lie told P That I shall find out when I've got old Faivel 

Where is he P " 

" I've no idea," replied Sczyfowicz. " I haven't seen him 
for years." 

*• Well, we must find him," said Prastchoff. " I dare say it 
won't be difficult, and then when I've got him I'll very soon 
find out his motive for palming off this boy as his nephew. 
But in the mean time, Adam Petrovitch, do you try and ascertain 
from this boy whether it's really true that he himself has no 
idea even now that he's not this man's ne^hsy? — \»\v»k» V^^T^a 
relation to him. The story told to Maiy MeTL^TAio^TEs».Ss»*Oa»S^ 
the real f&cta oi bia birth— tbe name oi \L\a l«.\to.w «sATS^s>?QftSJ^^ 
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and so on — wef e told to Paul Temnosiniy when lie took the boy, 
and were written down with full particulars in a paper which 
Paul had, and which Gocha now has — a paper the very exist- 
ence of which the young Jew ignores. They've kept it from 
him because the story, it appears, is painful — his mother killed 
herself, or something of that kind — and nobody knows anything 
about it except old Faivel (who wrote it, of course), Gocha, 
Alexandrine Favlovna, Gceur d'Or, and this English puppy, 
to whom Nini Pavlovna let it out, it appears, by accident. That's 
the story told, but it seems unlikely to me. Do you find out 
from this Jew whether it is true or not that he knows and 
suspects nothing. If he's so fradk and honest as you say he is, 
you'll have no difficulty. There's a mystery, a lie, here, which 
may possibly lead to something." 

" Yes, you are right," exclaimed Sczyfowicz. " He may be 
a Ghristian child, kidnapped by this scurvy Jew." 

'' So I thought at first," replied the general, " and so, indeed, 
it may be, although it appears this precious paper declares he 
is a Jew, though no relation to old Bavouna, that his mother 
was a poor Jewess, who was seduced and abandoned by a Jew, 
her cousin, and bearing the same name as herself — ^Isrolka." 

" Isrolka ! " echoed the count, stopping short. " Isrolka ! 
Jews of Boumania P " 

" Yes, of Boumania. Why? Have you ever heard of them ? " 

But just then a member of the suite of Prince Ernest 
approached, and, addressing Prastchoff, announced that he had 
been despatched by his Serene Highness to inform his Excellency 
that the third act was about to begin, and that his Serene 
Highness would be pleased if all the audience would kindly be 
seated before the curtain rose. 

Ivan Affonassievitch growled and grunted, but there was 
no way of escape, for the fat German equerry stood there 
waiting to accompany him to his seat. So he turned to go. 

** One moment, please ! " exclaimed the count, holding up 
his hand. " What time can I see your Excellency to-morrow 
morning ? It is of importance." Then, lowering his voice, he 
added, '* I think we hold the young Jew now. I think I see 
my way at last to what you so ardently desire — the destruction 
of all that hated race in Bussia." 

The flomnolent one eye of Praatchoff was turned on Sczy- 
fowicz for Sb moment, and tTie gensr^X ^«a^ 7ao>2bMi^» ^^Xi^^tl — 
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"Be with me at half-past nine to-morrow morning, after 
parade," he said coldly ; ** and mind you don't keep me waiting." 

And then, acoompanied by the German equerry, the Musco- 
▼ite monster slowly strode away in the direction of the picture- 
gallery. 

Count Sczyfowicz, apparently immersed in thought, followed 
him part of the way through the rooms, but, a looking-glass 
catching his eye, he suddenly stopped, approached the mirror, 
and starred at his reflected image. 

'' Isrolka ! " he murmured to himself, as he passed his hand 
slowly through his snow-white beard, and smiled, at the elderly 
Venetian patrician — say a Loredano — whom he saw before him, 
and who smiled back in return. '* Isrolka I Michka, the 
Messiah ! " Then, as he turned away and proceeded to follow 
Prastchoff, a thought so comic struck the old man that he burst 
out laughing — ^no boisterous fit of frank hilarity, but a subdued, 
joyless chuckle — and murmured to himself in French, ** Mais 
alors c'est moi qui suis St. Jean Baptiste ! Qui Taurait cru P 
Ma foi c'est assez bizarre tout de m6me ! " And he laughed 
again, and rubbed his hands together gleefully, as he passed 
into the crowded room where the curtain was about to rise 
upon the last act of lies Tajpageurs, 

'* All laughter which is not gay is Satanic," says Lamartine 
somewhere. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ok the morning following the private theatricals and sub- 
sequent ball. Princess Drina Pavlovna was too unwell to leave 
her room, and although her Highness herself protested that it 
was but a passing indisposition and of no importance, as 
towards the close of the day the invalid fell into a series of 
fainting fits. Prince Nicholas thought it prudent to send to the 
neighbouring town — the garrison town where Prastchoff was 
stationed — to procure medical advice. At the same time, and 
by special request of Madame Dolmatinsky, the guests in the 
house were informed that her ailment was nothing more serious 
than over-fatigue, and that she specially begged of t\\fira>L^ ^-ijl 
no account allow any of their gaiety to \i^ \xi\»^TrQ;:^H»^^ <3^ 
postponed because ot her temporary retixwiieiAi. 
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But the ooontry doctor, when he had carefully examined her 
Highness, took a far more serious view of her condition than 
any one, save perhaps the patient herself, had anticipated he 
was likely to do. He spoke of nervous complications, hinted 
at pulmonary weakness, and made some ambiguous remarks 
about an unsatis&ctory cardiac condition, and having thus, by 
the catholicity of his observations, cut, as he hoped, the ground 
from under the feet of any Petersburg physician who might be 
called in later on, and left little or no room for any new 
prophecies of evil, the provincial practitioner concluded his 
remarks by strongly advising her Highness to pass the coming 
winter at Nice. 

When at length this very pompous little medico had bowed 
himself out of the sick-chEimber, Nini Pavlovna called her 
brother and step-mother to the couch where she was lying, and, 
giving a hand to each, she said, smiling sweetly, to dispel the 
anxiety she saw plainly written on their faces — 

"Dearest Gocha, dear petite m^re, don't look so troubled 
and frightened ; you know Dr. YatchaaefE is always ' Docteur 
tant pis ! ' I only want a little rest, two days at most, and I 
shall be all right, see if I'm not ; why, I feel better even now ! " 
And so speaking Princess Drina drew herself up to a sitting 
posture and looked at them triumphantly. 

" Lie down — ^lie down, darling ! " exclaimed Katia Ivanovna, 
tenderly forcing the fair patient to lean back again. " The 
doctor may exaggerate, but still you're far from welL This is 
more than mere fatigue. I think we had better get rid of our 
guests here, and return to Petersburg at once — or at least as 
soon as you're a little better. Professor Maryx is to be there 
at the end of the month, by order of the Empress, and we can 
consult him then about you. Don't you think I'm right, 
Cocha P " 

" I do," replied Prince Nicholas, sadly ; " Leopold Maryx is 
the only doctor I've the least confidence in." 

While looking at his beloved sister's pale, delicafce, and 
lovely face, poor Cocha had been thinking of the death of their 
aunt, who had been to them as a mother, of that awful night 
when, returning home from a court ball, she had fallen dead 
upon the floor in her own drawing-room, before either his 
father or himself could catch Yier \tl \\iev.T ^tti\& — ^'OLevmsm of 
the heart the doctor had Bsid. T\i\a «uvrQ\i V^^ Xs^^Ti. >2«kv«« 
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mother's sister, and their mother had also died suddenly. 
Could it be that this country doctor was right, after all, and 
that his sister had inherited some J^tal weakness ? 

Yet hardly a year before, this very physician they were 
speaking of, Professor Maryx of Vienna, the greatest authority 
on neryous diseases in the world, the chosen medical adviser of 
all the crowned heads of Europe, perhaps the best all-round 
man one could possibly call in, taking his professional ex- 
perience and his profound knowledge of the world and human 
nature both together into consideration — this man of fashion 
and science had carefully auscultated and examined Drina 
FavloTna and told him, her brother, that she was organically 
sound; that the habits of life necessitated by the Eussian 
climate were, of course, inclined in her case, as in others, to 
superinduce a tendency to anaemia, but that every other winter 
spent in France or Italy would certainly, at least during her 
youth, correct the ill effects of the preceding season in Peters- 
burg, and thus keep the balance even. Surely it was unlikely, 
if not indeed wholly impossible, that this little doctor from the 
neighbouring town should be right, and the great Maryx wrong. 

But, then, Maryx was such a strange man — ^half mad some 
people said. It was quite possible, Gocha told himself— nay, 
indeed far from unlikely^ that, supposing him to haye discovered 
some incurable malady in his sister, the presence of some deadly 
mischief the development of which no precautionary measures 
could arrest or even retard, Maryx, in his cynical way, should 
have decided to tell a falsehood rather than surround the 
doomed victim with the inevitable sadness of constant solicitude. 

Madame Dolmatinsky's face had saddened at the proposal to 
hasten their return to Petersburg and at the mention of the 
great savant's name. How far her brother might be in danger 
by reason of his strange associates she knew not, for so far the 
Limb (who was sworn to secresy, as we know, by Madame 
Hoholkoff) had been able to tell her nothing, but she felt sure 
that he was at least less likely to compromise himself while 
living quietly in the country, entertaining friends of his own 
rank, than while in town, where, in the course of his endeavours 
to do good, he consorted, as she knew, on terms of intimacy with 
all kinds of suspicious characters. Aiv.d t\x«ii^%i^&a».,^Qrt x«?^^^''c^ 
oi her own, it was painful to her to Yiear \iet XiTCi^Jiaftt «x.^"t^'^^^^«^ 
conEdence in the great professor. 
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" I don't want to go back to Petersburg yet," sbe pleaded, 
'' and yon mnstn't ask me to, petite m^re. I am always mncb 
better Here. If I'm to go to Nice I'd far rather stay here nntil 
it's almost time to go, and then merely pass through Petersburg 
on my way — stay there a fortnight at most. But until then I 
want to stay here, and you must stay with me too — ^you and 
Oooha." 

" But Professor Maryx '* began Madame Temnosiniy. 

" What if I do miss Maryx P " replied Nini. " If I don't see 
him in Petersburg, I'm sure to see him at Nice a few weeks 
later. Besides, you know, he saw me not long ago, and said 
there was nothing the matter with me. In going to Nice I'm 
following his instructions, and I shall see him there. If I saw 
him in Petersburg he'd tell me nothing new. No, I want to 
stay here until it's nearly time for me to leave for France, and 
you and Gocha and Michka must stay by me — will you 
promise P " 

Of course the invalid carried her point, although Prince 
Nicholas gave his promise very reluctantly. 

"And now I want to talk to you both about something 
else," said Princess Alexandrine, nestling back in her pillows ; 
'^ something that I've been thinking a great deal about lately, 
and been worrying about. Indeed, perhaps, it's that that's 
made me ill." 

" Something that's worrying you, darling ? " exclaimed 
Gocha, stooping over his sister and kissing her tenderly on the 
forehead. " What ? Have you troubles that you don't tell 
your brother P Ah I vilaine ! Is that kind ? " 

" What is it, Drina P " asked Princess Catherine, anxiously. 
" I've thought I noticed something lately, but whenever I asked 
you you always said it was imagination. And yet I knew I 
was right." 

"Yes, you were right, petite mere," said Drina, smiling 
sadly as she looked up into her step-mother's kind and beautiful 
face, "and I don't know why I've put off speaking about it 
before. But I have : I've often been on the point of asking 
you and Cocha to let me talk to you about this and advise me, 
and have always put it off. But now, now that I've got you 
both here by me, I think I oughtn't to put it off any longer ; it's 
about Michka ! " 

''About Michka P " echoed CcBur d'Or, greatly astonished. 
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Nick Pavlovitoh said nothing. He looked upon his sister as 
being almost an angel and his young Jew friend as being like- 
wise angelic. That the one, therefore, should have some 
private communication of importance to make concerning the 
other did not strike him as being in the least extraordinary. 

** Yes, about Michka," continued Drina Dolmatinsky, " I 
want to ask you something very important — something,'' she 
added, her voice becoming lower in tone as she proceeded, 
but gaining in solemnity, " which concerns our eternal welfare 
and his." 

Here she paused for a moment and looked at the two faces 
before her as if seeking therein some encouragement to proceed. 

The countenance of her brother remained unchanged — full 
of the same sadness and affection which had been there before 
she began her confidence, and with no token of any new 
emotion in it ; but the face of Katia Ivanovna was expressive 
of the most keen interest, and almost awe, as she listened with 
parted lips, and devoutly crossed herself when her step-daughter 
paused. 

'* His eternal welfare ! " murmured Princess Catherine. 
'' Dear Michka ! But what have we to do with that, Drina P 
You know our hands are tied — we are pledged to in no way 
try to convert him, and " 

But here Nick Pavlovitch interrupted her, speaking deliber- 
ately and decidedly, almost severely. 

"It is a solemn promise which we cannot and must not 
break," said he. "Even if his eternal welfare be indeed at 
stake, as you say, that promise must not, cannot be broken* 
You must not think of it, Drina, nor trouble your dear heart 
about him. He is happy in his faith, and, as you know, is 
good, and true, and pure, and holy. If you were to break your 
promise which our father so solemnly made and handed down 
to us to carefully observe, you would only be degrading and 
polluting your own soul and doing no good to his." 

" I was not thinking of breaking our promise, of trying to 
convert him," exclaimed Nini, the colour coming to her cheeks 
as she protested. '^ Cocha, do you think I would dishonour our 
father's word ? " 

Prince Nicholas was about to speak, but his sister held up 
her hand — 

" Wait I " she said. " You've misunderstood t£l'^\ ^^Tic^ssajd^ 
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let me explain. What I've got to tell you I have already con- 
sulted Father Adriani about, and he approves of it — nay, more, 
advises, urges it*. I haven't spoken of it before merely because 
— ^because," — here she hesitated for a moment and then went 
on, dropping her eyes — " because it seems sad, and I was afraid 
it might perhaps anuoy you, for it's about my — my death." 

Nick Pavlovitch was on his knees beside the couch, and with 
his arms around his sister, almost as the last, the terrible word 
left her lips. 

"Your death, my darling — ^your death! What do you 
mean P " he asked earnestly, almost roughly, looking at her 
straight in the face. 

Drina smiled, and kissed her brother's wrist^ which was 
by her shoulder. 

" Dear Gocha ! " she exclaimed fondly. " Don't be fright- 
ened ! I'm not going to die. It isn't that I mean. I'm not ill, 
now. But we must all die some day, you know, and it's that 
I'm looking forward to. That's all I meant — all I meant, really. 
I'm older than Michka, and shall probably die before him — not 
for years and years yet, I dare say, but still some day I shall 
have to die, of course, and probably before Michka. Now, what I 
thought was this. Listen to me, let me say all I have to say, and 
then tell me what you advise." Here she paused for a minute. 

" Go on, dearest," said Ooeur d'Or, seating herself on the 
side of the couch, and putting her hand on the shoulder of her 
step-son, who still knelt with his arms around his sister. ** We 
won't interrupt you, and will give you the best advice we can." 

** Well," resumed Drina, " you see we're placed in a dread- 
ful predicament about the dear boy. On the one hand, we 
know that with all his goodness and purity and holiness he 
is still in the blackest night of error, still far from the true 
light which alone can guide him to heaven; and yet, on the 
other hand, we are prevented by our honour, by our sacred duty 
to our father, from bringing him to that light. How miserable 
this has made me I can't tell you. I have said nothing about 
it, but it has been a weight on my heart and on my soul for 
years, and I have prayed and prayed and prayed to our Blessed 
Lady to show me some way out of this awful difficulty. I 
knew, I felt, I saw that the wisdom of man could not help us ; 
that the wisdom of man could only see two decisions possible — 
the one to break our promise, dishonour ourselves, but bring 
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salvation to this boy ; the other to keep our honour intact, 
but let him perish — that's all that the wisdom of man could 
show me. So I sought Divine and heavenly aid — I sought it, 
and," added Princess Drina, with a smile of ineffable sweetness — 
" of course I got it. Our Blessed Lady never refuses nie her 
precious help and comfort." 

Here Cocha bent forward and kissed his sister on the fore- 
head. He perhaps hardly believed in the existence of the 
Blessed Lady, but no doubt entered his mind that the fragile 
darling he now held in his arms was more likely than any one 
else to have conversed with the Mother of God, in the event 
of there beiDg such a Divine person. 

"Our Blessed Lady," resumed Nini Pavlovna, "plainly 
showed me a way out of this difficulty — a way by which, with- 
out our breaking our word, Michka may, by our instrumentality, 
but of course by the influence of God, be brought to consider 
and choose ; and of course, then, when he is brought to con- 
sider and choose, he will see the right path, the only path 
leading to heaven, and take it. He is already, even now, while 
blind and sitting in darkness, so naturally good that when his 
eyes are opened and he is asked to make his choice he will 
instinctively turn to the truth." 

" But," interrupted Cocha, ** by our father's promise we are 
prevented even from bringing this choice before him ! " 

" Yes," said Drina Pavlovna, smiling ; " but listen and see. 
That promise binds us while alive — that promise prevents us 
while in the flesh from even putting any choice before Michka, 
— ^from offering Christianity and the truths of our Catholic 
Church to him in any way ; but that promise does not bind 
beyond the grave, that promise does not seal the lips of the 
dead, that promise does not, cannot bind God's arm." 

" What do you mean ? " inquired Princess Katia, in an awe- 
struck whisper. Her Highness was beginning to be half afraid 
that her step-daughter was becoming slightly delirious in her 
weakness. 

Before replying, Madame Dolmatinsky put her hand to a 
very minute gold chain which she wore around her neck, and 
pulled up from her bosom, where it lay hidden, a very small 
oval gold locket, enamelled in blue and red. This locket was 
a sacred relic ; it contained the portrait of the Holy Virgin of 
Gzestochowa ; came from the famous and much- venerated shcv&s^ 
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in Wilna, where, even to-day, miracles are wrought daily ; had 
been specially blessed by the Catholic bishop of the world- 
renowned Ghnroh in the Lithuanian town we are referring to, and 
been given to the mother of Nini and Prince Nicholas, who had 
brought it to Rome, where the Holy Father had blessed it again. 
The late Princess Temnosiniy had worn it always — never taking 
it ofE by night or by day — ^firmly believing it to possess miracu- 
lous and Divine properties ; and it had been lying on her bosom 
when her heart had ceased to beat. She had willed it to her 
darling daughter with the solemn injunction that it should be 
removed from her lifeless body by the child herself, and worn 
by her till death, and then left to her child in a similar fashion — 
i.e, literally, to be worn till death, and then only to be removed 
by the person about to wear it, and so on — the devout lady 
assuring her daughter that the Yicar of Christ had solemnly 
promised her that our Lady of Czestochowa would ever be near 
to protect; the wearer of that holy locket. 

Drina had worn it ever since the day when her father had 
held her up by the bed whereon all that remained of her mother 
lay, and she had with her baby fingers detached it from the 
cold neck and clasped it around her own ; and in the eyes of 
all the members of the family, even including the &Zte8^ and 
sceptical Cocha, this locket was no ordinary jewel, but one to 
be reverenced as a holy thing. 

" Our promise," said Madame Dolmatinsky, holding the 
locket in her hand, " forbids us to seek the convert Michka — to 
even say a word to him in favour of the only true faith. But 
it does not forbid my leaving him this locket when I die ; it 
does not, it cannot forbid the Holy Virgin, our Blessed Lady 
of Czestochowa, coming to his spirit when he wears this, as he 
will wear it, in remembrance of me. I will say nothing to him, 
not a word shall my tongue speak to lighten his darkness, since 
our father's promise seal our lips ; but when I am dead, I shall 
leave him this locket. Our dear mother enjoined me, as you 
remember, Cocha, to leave it to my child ; but God has given me 
no child, and you, dear brother, do not need it — at least, you 
have all the holy inflaences of the Church around you already, 
and so do not need it as poor Michka does. So I shall leave 
it to him when I die, with a message asking him to unclasp it 
from my neck, and always wear it ioT xo.^ ^^^. \i \X:ifc ^\aa®ad 
Lady's inEuence comes witli ttie \oc\tei\i, ^^ ^^ '^"^^ ^^otccvaRSL 
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me it sliall, Midika will be converted by me from tbe grave, 
though my lips will never have spoken a word to convert him ; 
and so thus I shall have broken no promise, and yet this 
burthen will be rolled away from my soul — this reproach of 
having let afellow-oreatnre perish when I could have saved him." 

*' What a beantif nl thought ! " exclaimed Elatia Ivanovna, 
clasping her hands as Drina ceased speaking. ''And how 
plainly one can see that your words are inspired by our Blessed 

Lady 1 But what if Michka dies before *' B at here Princess 

Oatherine stopped short — ^her imagination was leading her to 
contemplate possibilities in rather too abrupt and brutal a 
fashion. But Madame Dolmatinsky completed her step-mother's 
question and answered it. 

" What if he dies before me P Well, of course I am believing 
in our Blessed Lady's promise, and that things will be as I have 
said. But of course, if by any chance our Lady should change 
her mind, for some Divine reason known only in heaven, and let 
Michka die before me, why of course it will be God's will, and 
will be well. In the same way, if her blessed influence should 
not come with the locket to convert him, as she has promised 
me it shall, there would, of course, be nothing done ; it would 
be Gbd's will, Michka would, of course, always wear it as a 
souvenir of me, but it would be as an ordinary jewel, and 
nothing more. But it will not be so," continued Nini, closing 
her eyes, as if to refresh her faith and find encouragement by 
withdrawing her attention from the world and inwardly con- 
templating some Divine vision. '' Our Lady has promised me, 
has shown me very clearly this way out of this entanglement. 
I shall die before Michka, he will wear this locket in remem- 
brance of me, and the influence of our Blessed Lady will come 
with it and convert him, and lead him to heaven by the only 
way — ^by the Holy Catholic Church." 

Then, after a moment's silence, during which her brother 
and step-mother gazed with great tenderness upon the pallid, 
placid, lovely face before them, their hearts stirred with an 
emotion too deep for words, Madame Dolmatinsky slowly opened 
her star-like eyes and said, looking at them both earnestly — 

'^ That is what our Lady has told me ; that is the order 
which has come to me from heaven, and which my heart tells 
me it is my duty to obey. But even &0)'jo\)iT!£Qa\» ^i^crssii^ tsvsk 
you must give me your approval, beioTO tkj \i^«»?c\» c"OT!l "Vjr^ q^jsi^ 
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at rest ; you most tell moi you most show me wliat you think 
my duty is. You must tell me if you think that l>y doing this 
Ishall in any way be acting contrary, not to the word, of oonrsei 
bat to the spirit of oar father's promise." 

'' No, darling/' said Nicholas, solemnly and tenderly ; ^ you 
may listen withoat fear to the voice from heaven which speaks 
to your dear heart, and do this that yon are told to do ; and 
I laiow I feel sure that our father, were he himself here, would 
approve of it. He pledged his word to Faivel Bavoona that 
neither he nor any of his family would try to turn Michka from 
his faith ; and he and we, God knows, have kept that promise 
faithfully, although when onr father made it he did not know 
that the old man had no right to exact snch a promise, since the 
boy was really not related to him. But this is different. If 
your locket converts Michka it will be a miracla It will not 
be by any persuasion of onrs, by any influence of yours, but by 
the power of Ood. No promise made by our father to Faivel 
about this boy, whom the old villain may have stolen for all we 
know, and about whom at all events he lied, can stand in the 
way of your leaving Michka oar mother's locket. And it is 
a blessed thought of yours, Drina ; Michka is far more worthy 
of it than I am, even though he remain a Jew, and although 
this locket of our dear mother is a Christian and Catholic jeweL 
He is far more worthy of it than I am, for he is good and holy — 
good and holy even liow as a Jew ; so that this which our mother 
prized so, and which you prize so too, Drina, as being a holy 
thing, will be well in his keeping, even if the miracle of con- 
version which you have been promised does not take place." 

And so it was arranged, evidently greatly to the relief and 
delight of Madame Dolmatinsky, that at her death this locket 
from the famous shrine at Wilna, which is so fruitful of miracles— 
this locket, the original sanctity of which had been so greatly 
enhanced by the Papal benediction, should go to Michka, to be 
worn by him perpetually as a remembrance of his dead friend, 
let the promise made by our Lady of Czestochowa be kept or 
for some Divine reason not be fulfilled. 

The immediate result of the consultation we have just 
recorded between Drina Pavlovna, her brother, and her step- 
mother, was a most marked improvement in the health of her 
Highness, who recovered her strength with marvellous rapidity, 
as if her heart and mind bad been Te\ift'^^^ oi %• Ve^i^^ Wxdeu 
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by the knowledge that her most cherished project had met with 
the approval of those whom she loved. 

But although Madame Dolmatinsky regained her strength 
so qaickly, and to all appearance so completely that the anxions 
fears of her brother were for the time being allayed, and that 
he reproached himself for his folly in having doubted the good 
faith of Professor Maryx, it is likely that Prince Gocha would 
not so speedily have regained his equanimity and peace of mind 
had he been aware of one fact. As though fearing the possi- 
bility of an imminent catastrophe, and wishing to be in time, 
Princess Nini, directly after the consultation we have recorded, 
and as soon as she found herself alone, had written a letter 
addressed to Michka, and with the words, '' To be delivered 
directly I am dead," upon the envelope. She sealed and secreted 
the document in her jewel-case, which always accompanied her 
in her travels, under the care of her trusty and devoted maid 
Daria, whose special attention Madame Dolmatinsky called to 
this paper, giving instructions to her camefriate to see that the 
injunction contained in the superscription should be carried out 
to the letter. 

To Michka himself Madame Dolmatinsky said nothing, in 
even indirect reference to the matter she had consulted her 
brother and written her post-mortem wishes about, and this 
although she had many opportunities of so doing ; for, during 
the three days her Highness was confined to her room, the 
youDg Jew was her constant companion and attendant, passing, 
indeed, the greater part of the first two nights lying in the 
corridor at her bedroom door as a faithful watch-dog. 

The writing of the letter to be delivered after her death 
had been a precaution which, for reasons best known to herself, 
she had thought it only prudent to take; but for the time 
being she would not, she decided, speak to the young Jew in 
any way about the matter of this locket, or refer in her many 
long and affectionate conversations alone with him to any such 
gloomy subject as her death. 

On the second day of Madame Dolmatinsky's illness a very 
grotesque and unpleasant incident occurred. 

We gave at considerable length, and in great detail, the 
conversation between Molly Hoholkoff and the Limb which 
laid the foundation of the secret compaot \9V\idcL ^3!cL^\^\<cstkS^ 
helieved could not fail to be in tiie \i\gj:iQe\i Ql^^^^ \iw^^^^stfi^ 
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to his friends the Temnosixiiys, in order that we miglit once 
for all have done with the sabject, and not be oompelled to 
revert to it; that the oonversation thus reported might be 
taken as a fair specimen of snbseqnent interviews — and there 
were many — ^between the limb and Mary Alexandrovna, and 
that it might henceforth be understood, without farther expla- 
nation on onr part, that everything that came to Jock's know- 
ledge was at once, and sometimes perhaps almost unconsciously, 
and certainly very often involuntarily, made known by him to 
Princess Molly, who, it may be presumed, in most cases at 
least, reported the information thus obtained to her employer, 
his Excellency and Monstrosity Ivan Affonassievitch Prastchoff . 

Thus it was that while every one, even her most intimate 
friends, thought the indisposition of Madame Dolmatinsky a 
most trifling matter, the fact of her brother taking, as he did 
at first, a more serious view, having been in a moment of 
expansion confided by that gentleman to Jock, came almost at 
once to the knowledge of the one-eyed general, together with 
the information that the young Hebrew was for ever in the 
apartment of Madame Dolmatinsky, taking care of his beloved 
protectress. 

Now, whether Ivan Affonassievitch, on learning this, inter- 
viewed the physician who < had attended Princess Nini, and 
who, as we know, inhabited the neighbouring garrison town 
where the great general himself temporarily resided; and 
whether what that man of science said, coupled with the 
unwelcome news of the constant attendance of the vile Jew 
on her Highness, was the cause of the disquietude of his 
Excellency, matters but little. Indeed, the fact of the general 
being so uneasy, as he undoubtedly was, does not greatly con- 
cern us ; for that this monster, in the noisome recesses of his 
black heart, nourished a devouring passion for the Princess 
Drina, would be a matter of but little importance in this 
true narrative, save for the fact that this passion and this dis- 
quietude brought about the continued presence of the general 
at the oussadba of his friends on the second day of Madame 
Dolmatinsky's illness. 

The apartments occupied by Madame Dolmatinsky were 

situated in a part of the house specially set apart for her ubo 

and that of her attendants — all one corridor — ^and, although it 

vras underatood that her Highnesa 4atm^ Vet ycl^\«>^«v^^^ 
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could reoeiye no visitors, and would recoy^£ne'^ttf^9^'!(mi6^/ 
if left quite undisturbed — ^news of her condppipn be^n^ Dr6xt|fbt' 
to the guests in the house from time to iJmeXby'm^hrotAie^ 
— it so happened that, late in the afterno^-M^i^ s6Q0X|id 
day of her illness, the Limb not only founa^^ilti^d^ in^is 
corridor, on to which the private apartments OFiJbi^i^'^ghness 
opened, but, moreover, on his way to her boudoir to interview 
Daria the maid. The reason was simple enough. He had 
that morning received a letter from his cousin Lord Melrose, 
had read it to Prince Nicholas, and Gooha, thinking that 
perhaps, if his sister were well enough, it might amuse and 
cheer her to hear this news from one to whom she had been 
greatly attached, and read aloud by Jock, to whom she had 
taken a great liking, had suggested to our friend that, late 
in the afternoon, if he would call and see Daria she would tell 
him if her mistress could receive him. 

The day was dying ^ast, and the corridor already dark, so 
that when Jock, after having rapidly ascended the short stair- 
case which connected it with the ground-floor, turned suddenly 
to the right to reach the boudoir, it was but indistinctly that 
he could perceive the figure of a man leaning down and looking 
through the keyhole of a room which Jock knew to be the 
bedroom of Nini Pavlovna. The way Jock came was not the 
usual way by which the rooms of Princess Drina were ap- 
proached, but happening to be somewhat of a short-cut from his 
own quarters our friend had taken it. Doubtless it was entirely 
owing to this mere accident that Jock made his startling dis- 
covery ; for a person approaching her Highness's rooms in the 
ordinary manner would have been seen coming by any one 
standing at the bedroom door in plenty of time to have enabled 
him or her to escape detection if spying. 

Now, Jock had pondered long and deeply of late over the 
mystery of how his giving those hidden papers to Prince 
Nicholas that night had ever become known, and, enlightened 
by what Lord Pibroch had since told him concerning the 
habits of Russian servants, our friend had gradually come, in 
his mind, to a solution of the enigma not far removed from the 
truth. Here, in what he now saw before him — a servant 
peeping through a keyhole, prying into a lady's bedroom.— 
Jock recognized, not only a most atartWng ^xA ^<cy?!^^:c^S|, ^<cs\v- 
Brmation of the worst that Pibroch liad to\d\\\Ta,\yo\»>TCkSyc^o"^^"«" 
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a lively illaatration of exactly fcbe kind of vile espionage to 
wUch, doubtless, be, tbe Limb, bad been subjected. Tbis 
tbougbt xnade bim ireful indeed ; and, as be rapidly advanced 
to wbere tbe man was standing, Jock decided in bis mind to 
make tbe most of tbis golden opportunity of expressing, in 
tbe most forcible possible &sbion, bis disapproval of sucb 
conduct. 

Tbe carpet was so tbick, and tbe Limb's rapid and elastic 
tread so ligbt, tbat tbe spy was entirely unconscious of bis 
approacb — doubtless counting, as well be migbt, on no one 
coming from tbat part of tbe bouse, and especially at tbat 
bour of tbe day — until tbe avenger was upon bim. 

" You d — d brnte ! " growled Jock in Englisb, and, as be 
spoke, be administered to tbe dorsal extremity of tbe offending 
menial a vigorous kick, wbicb would bave sent tbe ball soaring 
over tbe beads of tbe opposing team in a football matcb — a kick 
of wbicb any Eton captain migbt bave been proud. 

Witb a boarse gasp tbe man fell sideways, saving bimself 
witb bis bands from falling forward against tbe door witb 
a presence of mind really marvellous ; and tben, as a livid and 
awful face was turned towards tbe lad in tbe gloom, Jock 
recognized, to bis borror, tbat tbe goal bad been kicked at tbe 
expense of no less a personage tban tbe one-eyed cbampion of 
Orthodoxy — ^Prastcboff, tbe sword of tbe National Churcb of 
Holy Russia ! 

" I — I " stammered Jock in Russian, too amazed and, 

perhaps, for tbe first second too frightened to speak coherently. 

The man simply breathed bard, and his one eye glared, and 
then winked wearily and slowly, as if oppressed to aching pitcb 
by a sudden suffusion of anger and hatred. 

" Believe me. Excellency," continued Jock, leaning forward 
and clasping his hands, " I beg your pardon a thousand thousand 
times ! What can I say — I " 

But the general, interrupting him, raised a warning band 
to command silence, and then, with the same hand, indicated 
the door through wbicb be had been peeping. 

" Hush ! " he whispered. " Listen ! ** 

Then, as in the room tbe sound of footsteps passing from 
the bedroom to the boudoir was heard, Prastcboff made an 
effort to rise unassisted. But the shock of the blow and the 
/j97J had been too much for bim. 
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''Help me np !" he gasped in a whisper. *' Quick, quick I 
they are coming ! " 

Quick as lightning Jock raised the general to his feet, and, 
as he did so, the whole absurdity of the situation dawned upon 
him, and he recovered his presence of mind at once. Daria 
opened the door, looking rather frightened ; but Jock spoke np 
before the maid had time to ask any question. 

'' General Prastchoff and I came to inquire about her High- 
ness, and this corridor is so dark that his Excellency stumbled, 
and would have fallen but for me. That's the noise you heard." 
Then he continued in the same breath, and not giving Daria 
time to make any remark, ^' How is Madame Dolmatinsky ? " 

" Better — much better," stammered Daria. " But " 

« Much better ? " interrupted Jock. " Well, thank God for 
that. Pray tell her Highness that we came to inquire, and pray 
give her this letter, which I received this morning from my 
cousin. Michka will read it aloud to her, and it will amuse her. 
Don't forget to tell her that his Excellency and I called to 
inquire. Good evening." 

And with that Jock nodded and smiled to the maid, 
familiarly passed his arm through that of the general, and 
assisted him to walk slowly away, as if they were on the most 
intimate terms of friendship, the servant for a minute looking 
after tbem greatly astonished. 

When Daria had closed the door, Jock stopped, withdrew 
his arm from the general's, and said abruptly and in a low 
tone, his face ablaze with a scorn which echoed in his words — 

''I have already apologized for the mistake I made— I 
thought it was a servant. I can think of no better way of 
proving to you how sincerely I regret this mistake than by 
pledging to you my word of honour, as an English gentleman, 
that I shall never open my lips on this subject to any one — on 
that you may rely. General PrastchofP. You have my word," 

^d, with a haughty little nod of farewell, the Limb strode 
away, leaving the general to stumble his way down the dark 
corridor as best he might. 

But Ivan Affonassievitch did not for a minute or two make 
any attempt to leave the place where Jock left him, but waited 
till the footsteps of the Limb were no longer audible, and then 
did a thing which, though in itself a trivi.&\ «iX^\>^ ^^& ^svjgcx&ic^ida:^^ 
enough to tboae who knew anything oi tV^ \M3cfA» o\ ^Ski% 
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monster. He put his hand ap to his neck, gpmsped the white 
enamelled cross of the St. G-eorge which hnng there, and held 
it for a minute, saying nothing the while, but closing his one 
and only eye. 

This was known to be the way in which this superstitious 
villain registered a vow ; and, as it was only when a deed of 
very special infamy and ruthlessness was in contemplation that 
this solemn appeal to Heaven was made, all the demons in the 
council chamber of Satan must have cheered to the echo their 
ambassador on earth whenever the lean hand of Ivan AfEonassie- 
vitch g^rasped, as now it did, the symbol of Divine meroy, which, 
as a badge of honour, hung from the neck of this monster, to 
whom meroy and honour were alike unknown sentiments. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A FEW days after the events recorded in the last chapter, and 
as soon as Nini Favlovna had, to all appearances, quite recovered 
her usual health, and, at all events, was once more among her 
guests, a boxing contest, in which the Limb, Sacha Soltoukine, 
and William me footman took part, and which had long been 
decided on, came off in one of the saloons which had been 
specially arranged for the purpose — a ring made, and so forth, 
by Jock and the footman. 

This promised display of " le boxe " had been looked forward 
to with the keenest interest by all, or nearly all, of Katia 
Ivanova's guests ; and, indeed, nothiog but the illness of Madame 
Dolmatinsky had prevented its taking place on the very night 
after the private theatricals, which, as a matter of fact, was the 
first available opportunity since Coco Berthaudin had resolutely 
refused to allow any of his comedians to ran the risk of having 
their eyes blackened before the production of Les Tapageurs. 
The indisposition, however, of Princess Drina had delayed the 
sport ; but as soon as her Highness was well and about again, 
this eagerly anticipated contest came off. 

We have said that " nearly all " Princess Catherine's guests 

had looked forward to this exhibition of the so-called " manly 

art of self-defence" with keen interest ; but in the minority must 

certainly he counted the young Hebrew, who held all pugilistic 

encounters in special abhorTence, Sbii^ Vao^V-K^Vn^ ^q.\i^ iJi\ va. 
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his power to dissnade Jook from taking part in this contest, 
and having &dled in his attempt, had decided to, at all events, 
escape the pain of witnessing what he considered the degra- 
dation of his friend by absenting himself altogether from the 
honse on the night the " fisting " was to take place. News of 
this resolve of the yonng Jew having reached the ears of Sczy- 
fowicz, the count — ^who presumably shared Michka's dislike to 
boxing, since he had declined an invitation to this entertain- 
ment — had asked the angel-singer to come and pass the 
evening of the pugilistic encounter at his house — an agreeable 
suggestion which the young Jew had gladly acted on; and 
thus, while before an enthusiastic audience the English footman 
was pummelling at the Muscovite dandy, previous to being 
himself " taken on " by the Limb, Adam Sczyfowicz and his 
young Hebrew friend were engaged in quietly discussing 
together, in the count's library, many and various topics of 
interest all wholly unconnected with the QueensbeiTy Rules. 

The library was by far the finest room in the count's house 
— a vast chamber full of books, and somewhat severe in its 
decorations, which for the greater part were in Cordova 
leather; but cosy withal, thanks to the numerous Oriental 
couches and low reading-tables in the room, and especially 
owing to certain peculiar bowers or retreats for study, formed 
in the comers of the spacious chamber by screens and ferns 
and palms — ^secladed and artfully contrived nooks where, 
hidden away from the bewildering mass of volumes which 
filled the shelves of the vast library, and with only such books 
by him as he might need for the time being, the reader could 
lie among the soft cushions of a couch and devote his attention 
undisturbed to the subject of his study. 

The number of volumes which filled the shelves was, as we 
have said, very great — ^indeed, the dimensions of the room, 
which was lined with books, were rather those of a public than 
of a private apartment — ^but notwithstanding this vast ocean 
of literature, a careful observer could easily, and by merely 
remarking the titles of the works occupying the lower and 
more handy shelves — ^the books which were evidently the most 
frequently in use — have obtained at once a clear indication of 
the character of the favourite studies of the owner of this, 
treasury of printed thought. Here 'wet^ >^^ ^qp^^ka ^"i '^^^^^s?^- 
horg, oi Albertua Magnus, oi Peter T\v^T«roa> ^H^ w^.^^.^^^^*^^ 
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of WieraSf of Epiiraim Levi, of Leonardas Oamillus, of Eegi- 
nald Scot, of Torre Blanca, of Gardane, of Delrio, of Para- 
celsus — we cite haphazard as oar eyes fall upon the volumes: 
here the " Tableau historique des Sciences Occultes " by Ferdi- 
nand Denis ; the '' Bibliothdque Orientale " of d'Herbelot ; the 
'* Biblioth^ue Magique " of Horst ; the *' Demonomanie " by 
Bodin ; Hermann Zolenberg's translation of the '* Chronicles 
of Abou-djafar Mahammed Tabari," and so forth, and so on ; 
in a word, enough mysticism and magic to bring witches flying 
through the room on broomsticks at any moment. 

On a reading-table in the count's favourite comer or bower 
wherein he alone entered, lay Drummond's "Memoir on the 
Antiquity of the Zodiacs of Esneh " open, on a copy of the 
old Genoese manuscript of Usodimare ; while that both Jewish 
matters and the marvels of hypnotism had recently been com- 
manding the attention of Adam Sczyf owicz, was amply proved 
by the works of Bemheim, Moll, Tuckey, Binet and F6r6, 
Heidenhain, and KrafPt-Ebing, lying stacked pell-mell in a 
comer, where they had been hastily thrown, crowned by Eisen- 
menger's " Neuentdektes Judenthum " and a volume of Barto- 
locci's " Bibliotheca Magna Babbinica ; " while on the chair by 
the table lay one volume of Charcot's " Le9ons de Mardi," open 
on a famous work by our old friend Leopold Maryz, " L'Evo- 
lution du systeme nerveux," a text- book, with which the 
count had had bound the professor's bold and sensational 
pamphlet, "De la suggestion mentale, double conscience et 
alterations de la personnalit6." 

" And I suppose," remarked the count, as he walked slowly 
up and down the library, smoking with great deliberation an 
immense cigar, while Michka, half seated on a very handsomely 
carved old hahut, which had once been the property of the 
Dnchesse d'Etampes, and which now was stuffed with odd 
back numbers of Bevus des Deux Mondea, followed him with 
his eyes — " I suppose you looked upon the fact of the 9th Abh 
being your birthday as another sign full of meaning ? " 

Michka nodded. " Yes, of course," he replied, with a sad 

smile. " In those days when, as I tell you, I was mad enough 

to indulge in those absard dreams of being perhaps destined 

some day to be, not a prophet, of course, but a messenger like 

Daniel — for Daniel wasn't a prophet as you " — ^he was going to 

say '*you ChriBtiemB^^* but as the count, -vrVio ^%» ^^ ^^wc^ 
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of this, stopped short in front of him, and held np a hand in 
comic warning, Michka smiled, and continued — "yon people, 
who don't read onr sacred books with care, think — as, I say, in 
those days I looked npon everything in my life as being fall of 
significance, very naturally, as the 9th Abh (August) is one of 
our great days, my being bom on that day seemed to me to be 
yet another sign." 

And Michka sighed as he thought of the dead dreams of his 
boyhood that had been so dear to him. Not for many a long 
day had the events of his early childhood been so vividly 
brought back to his memory as they were this evening ; for the 
simple reason that the count, as if suddenly inspired by some 
new interest in the strange and mystic details of the lad's 
infancy and boyhood 'in that semi-barbarous settlement in 
White Russia, had almost ever since Michka's arrival at his 
house that night, fleeing from the fisting, been doing little else 
save ply him with questions concerning these matters — ^^questions 
which had, indeed, begun about Jewish affairs in general, the 
Messianic period especially ; further particulars concerning the 
Isrolka family in Eoumania, and the traditions attached to the 
same, and so forth ; but which had very soon, as we say, become 
purely personal queries as to the strauge dreams and experiences 
of the young Hebrew's early life. 

" Why is it one of your great days — ^I forget P " inquired 
the count. 

**It's the day of the destruction of the temple," replied 
Michka, " and we keep it as a day of fasting and mourning." 

"Ah, yes, I remember ! " murmured Sczyfowicz. 

" According to tradition," continued the young Jew, " both 
the first and the second temple were destroyed on the same 
day." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the count ; " well, that I didn't 
know ! " Then, throwing away his recently lighted cigar, he 
said, turning to Michka and smiling, " A very great man of 
your race. Lord Beaconsfield, said to me the last time I saw him 
in London, ' You should treat a cigar like a mistress — put it 
away before you are sick of it I ' " 

Then, putting one hand in his trousers pocket, and caressing 
his beard with the other, he continued, standing in front oi Isy^ 
young companion, who remained "haAi ^oaAi^dL era. ^iJci^\i%JQ:»^* — 

"And now FU give you some inioTTCi^VAsrcL, ^KOs^Eras^-* ^ 
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retnm for yours. Perhaps yon may not know that a certain 
gem corresponds to each month P " 

Michka shook his head and smiled. *'No," he said; ''I 
did not. I knew there were certain gems for each of the 
twelve Jewish tribes ; that that of Jndah is the ruby, but " 

"Ah, yes," interrupted the ooant; "Jndah is the mby — 
qnite right ; but that is December. Yon were bom in Angnst, 
so yonr gem is the camelian ; and, according to the calcalations 
of the wise men, the tribe which corresponds to that is Kenben. 
Among the twelve apostles it represents St. Bartholomew." 

Then he went to a shelf, took down the " Sympathia Septem- 
metalloram," etc., etc., of Scndalnpis, turned over its pages care- 
fully for a minute, closed the book, replaced it, and came back to 
Michka, saying with perfect gravity as he stood before him — 

" It's as I thought. Ton'll be happy to hear, my dear boy, 
that yonr planet is Jupiter, and your metal tin I " 

Michka looked at his friend with gpreat astonishment. He 
was, of course, well aware of the count's special hobby ; that it 
delighted him to assume in drawing-rooms the rble of a wizard 
to amuse society. He had, indeed, often heard Sczyfowicz talk 
arrant nonsense of a pseudo-mystical character in many a 
salon, had seen him turn tables, write with planchette, and so 
on, bnt never before now had the count thought fit to display 
this puerile affectation of his solely for the benefit of his very 
serious young Hebrew friend. 

" You think all this very foolish, I dare say I " remarked the 
count, smiling. 

Michka said nothing, but the expression of his face doubt- 
less gave an affirmative reply to the implied question, for 
Sczyfowicz continued, "And why are such superstitions 
foolish; what right, indeed, have yon to look upon magic as 
foolish P If the assent of the human races, the consensus omnium 
populorum, etc., etc., be as it is said to be, an irrefragable proof 
of truth, then there must be truth in magic ; for never has this 
assent been pronounced with more force than in favour of the 
existence of magic — of a science of operating miracles, no 
matter what name you give it. Civilized people for thousands 
of years, and the most barbarous people (if you except a few 
absolutely savage hordes), have proclaimed their belief in and 
their fear of a power accorded to some "i^otsous^ to spring by 
their works out of the common OTder t\i© ti^^WTte"* 
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"Very true," replied Michka; "but what in times of 
ignorance men looked upon as magic, they now know to be 
phenomena easily explained by science." 

" In some cases, yes," assented Sczyfowicz, " but not in all. 
Believe me, my dear boy, I have studied the question carefully, 
and have come to the conclusion that the world owes more to 
magic and to magicians than is generally believed. Of course^ 
the words ' magic ' and ' magician * have an unpleasant sound, for 
they are connected in our mind with the idea of charlatanism ; 
so that many a magician to-day hides his magic under the 
name of science to escape condemnation. But there are many 
men living to-day — so-called scientific men^ physicians, and so 
forth—who can do things, and who do do things, which other 
men cannot do ; things which so far, at least, cannot be scien- 
tifically explained. These men I call magicians ; they possess 
secrets of power which they do not and will not dividge to 
the masses, but which they will sometimes, when assembled 
together among themselves, discuss. These meetings and 
these discussions are always kept secret. Such secret societies 
have been, from time immemorial, the depositories of secrets of 
the highest value ; Liebnitz penetrated at Nuremberg into one 
of these, and Fontenelle teUs us, in his eulogy of that great 
man, that he learnt there things he would have searched for in 
vain elsewhere. Such societies, always rare, were more common 
formerly than they are now. I only know of one to-day in 
Europe, and one in America. At such meetings no one bothers 
himself about what is commonly called science; although, for 
the most part, all who are privileged to attend such meetings 
are chosen from among the most distinguished men of science 
of the day — ^men, moreover, whom the world calls cynics, free- 
thinkers, agnostics, positivists — some such silly name. I was 
allowed once, not long ago, to attend such a meeting, and I 
shall certainly never forget it." 

Here the count paused, as if expecting his companion to 
say something ; but Michael Bavouna remained silent. 

Sczyfowicz stood with both hands thrust up to the wrists 
in his trousers pockets, looking at his young friend intently, 
so searchingly and fixedly, indeed, that after a moment Michka 
dropped his eyes. 

"But it is of you," continued the oouxLt^YCL ^\^^ %si^^^sc^ 
affeotioBBte tone, " of you Jews tTaat 'w^ eiL-^^^c^X* VJaa ^^"^^R^ 
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things ; by joa that those things whioh the ignorant oall 
sapernatnral are to be aooomplished, and wonld indeed abready 
have been accomplished, bnt that for centuries yon have been 
degrading yonrselves by devoting all yonr heart and mind to 
commerce — to the amassing of money ! " 

Of course the artful Sczyfowicz knew full well the effect 
these words would have on his auditor. 

'^ And whose fault is it P '' exclaimed Michka, raising his 
flashing eyes, and looking the count in the face as his cheeks 
flushed with excitement '* Whose &ult is it that my people 
are so degraded P This ceaseless thirst for money-making, for 
amassing gold, w}iich now so unhappily distinguishes us, 
doesn't spring from the character of our race, but from the 
conditions of existence which have been forced upon it. All 
this has been said and proved over and over again, and every 
one knows it You know it well, Adam Petrovitch." 

The count shrugged his shoulders. '*Yes," said he, "I 
know it. We stupid Aryans have brought about this delay 
in the world's progress ourselves by our vain endeavours to 
crush you Semitic people. All you say is perfectly true, 
Michonok ; but what a pity it is ! Think, if you Jews 
hadn't been forced to degrade yourselves by devoting all 
your lives to commerce, what magnificent thiugs you'd have 
been capable of with your talent and perseverance! Poor, 
despised, exiled, oppressed, you were forced to take refuge in 
money-grubbing — getting money, which is the thing the 
Christians also desire the most — and see how much you've got ; 
even with everything against you, how much more of this 
money you've got than we Aryans ! Almost the entire wealth 
of the world is in your hands. But just think, my dear boy, 
if you'd not been forced to concentrate all your energies in 
making money, how much richer in every way the world and 
civilization would have been ! For it is to you Semitic people 
alone, or, at all events, beyond all doubt to you Semitic people 
in the first instance, that the highest and most sacred mysteries, 
the transcendental mysteries, are to be revealed. Every one 
know this, although some are loth to admit it. Even the 
Christians copfess it, for their God is a Jew. We Aryans can 
potter about with science, make our paltry little discoveries 
about ateam, electricity, or what not\ and even in some special 
instances, such as those IV© i^nst toV^ 'jou ^Q\^^^ T\sa ^Uws^^ 
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science, althongh even then those who thns soar are generally 
of Semitio origin. Bnt to converse with God again it will 
require a Jew — even the Cheeks never attained that. So the 
curse with which we've enrsed you has recoiled on onr own 
heads ; instead of prophets you've become bankers, and the 
world is thus all thrown back — ^is waiting, as it were, on the 
very threshold of Paradise I " 

As the count uttered these words he smiled, and, with- 
drawing one hand from his trousers pocket, caressed his beard 
carefully, his whole attitude and demeanour being rather of a 
gimrmet ordering a dainty dinner, than of a philosopher re- 
gretting the arrest of the world's spiritual progress. 

Had it been the intention of the wily Sczyfowicz to flatter 
his young friend without his knowledge, and by powerfully 
ministering to his vanity cause him to abandon for the time 
being any suspicion he might still possibly be entertaining of 
the count's sincerity, aroase the lad's enthusiasm, and provoke 
an outburst of confidence and sympathy — if, we say, such had 
been the intention of Adam Petrovitch, he could not, in the 
whole Russian language, have found words better calculated to 
produce this result than those which he just uttered. And, 
moreover, his supercilious smile and careless attitude by no 
means weakened the power of what he said, for Michka was 
well accustomed to the strange ways of this strange man, and, 
indeed, earnestness in his manner would rather have shocked 
and repelled as some strange and new affectation. Nay, the 
very flippancy of this cynic, the cool, superior, and unbiassed 
carelessness of his judgment, made his flattering appreciation 
of the Jewish people the more sweet and pleasant to the ears of 
the young Hebrew enthusiast, who had never before heard his 
friend speak so highly of the children of Israel, although he 
had always, in a bland spirit of philosophy, lightly accorded 
them his sympathy in their tribulation, and airily expressed his 
disapproval of their oppressors. 

Michka drew a deep breath. "Would to God," he ex- 
claimed fervently, '^that all the world were as wise as you, 
Adam Petrovitch I " 

The count laughed. " My opinion," said he, '* is only that 
of every one who has given any serious attention to the matter. 
My only fear sometimes is, that you Semitv^ ^^c>r^^ Tsaj^V^:^^ 
aUowed this degradation po to Tiave 'W^iX^^^ -^orox ^-vf^s^^siL 
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powers that yon will find it impossible to resame jour place at 
the helm of humanity.'* 

Michka shook his head. ''Never!" he exclaimed. 
" Although commerce and the thirst for gold have cormpted and 
degraded many — ^most, perhaps — still there is a remnant left, 
and that remnant rejoices in a doable immortality of sotil — its 
own, and that of the others who have lost their immortality." 

'' I don't quite understand yon," said Adam Petrovitch. 

" A soul/' replied Michka, '' of course, can never die ; but 
I believe with Maimonides, that every man must, by the per- 
fecting of his intelligence and by his moral culture, win for 
himself immortality, and that the punishment for bad action is 
annihilation* And so from those who have so degraded them- 
selves that annihilation awaits them, passes to us who still keep 
our spirits pure, their immortality which they have lost." 

'' Capital 1 " murmured Sczyfowicz to himself, caressing his 
beard and smiling. 

But the young Hebrew did not heed him; his mind was 
wholly absorbed in the spiritual mystery he was explaining. 

''No one," he continued, "can perish eternally save by 
a voluntary and supreme degradation; and for him who so 
finishes his life there is no long^ any existence, nor even any 
tomb. He has degraded himself even to utter annihilation — 
voluntarily been absorbed by, emptied into, as it were, his vile- 
ness and debasement. From sorrow, from the deepest anguish 
and even despair, the spirit revives ; from infamy alone there is 
no resurrection I " 

" You are right, I really believe I " exclaimed the count, 
putting his hand affectionately on the lad's shoulder. "Ah, 
Michonok, I don't want to flatter you, but I must tell you 
frankly that it is only when I see you that I feel there is still 
hope for your people. There may be others like you — if so, it 
is well ; but I know only you. I don't say this because of 
what you've told me of your early dreams, for I've never 
believed in them, as you know. You're a poet, and those 
dreams, under the circumstances, were only natural enough, 
after all. To my mind they're of no importance. If your God, 
your Jehovah, intended — or shall I say intends P — ^f or there is 
still plenty of time, and remember you're yet only a boy — ^if 
your Ood intends to make you a messenger to your people, or 
a prophet, believe me, the call will coma ^3l tio ^^«2G0L^^^Q.^e^ 
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sentimental fashion, but by some direct revelation whicb yon 
cannot question, doubt, nor misunderstand. It may come still — 
who can tell ? But, at all events, of this I feel assured, that it 
is by a youth like you — ^by men like you if there be others — 
whose faith is fervent and undefiled by doubt, whose life is 
pure, whose hope is lively, whose aspirations are patriotic and 
unselfish, that deliverance will come to your people, if it ever 
comes — ^that the Jews will resume, if they ever do, the 
rudder-line to guide the human bark into the limitless ocean of 
things divine." 

Michka smiled sadly, and put his hand affectionately on 
that of his friend, which was on his shoulder. 

'^ Ah, Adam Petrovitoh, I only wish I could hope that this 
deliverance were at hand, and that I could have some part in 
it! But" — and he sighed — ^**it will not come in my time, 
though it will surely come ! " 

As he spoke, Michka passed his hand across his forehead 
and held it over his eyes. 

** What is it P " inquired the count. ** Are you in pain P " 

** Always the old trouble — neuralgia, you know. Ever 
since last November, when I was foolish enough to drive over 
a hundred versts in a telega with only a light cap on, I have 
had it every now and then. I've often told you about it, yoa 
know." 

"Yes," said the count, "I remember; and I've thought 
about it a great deal lately. I can cure it, Michonok." 

" Cure it P " echoed the lad, removing his hand from his 
eyes and looking at his friend, while an incredulous smile 
parted his lips. " How P I wish you would ! " 

" Nothing easier," replied the count, carelessly. " Sit 
down there," he continued, indicating a large low easy-chair, 
" and do as I tell you ; you may laugh at my magic, but this is 
not magic." 

" What are you going to do P " inquired the young Jew, 
smiling, as he obeyed his friend's command, and seated himself 
in the comfortable armchair. 

" Simply take away your neuralgia by animal magnetism, 
that's all," replied the count, speaking in the most careless and 
matter-of-fact tone, to avoid in any way alarming the lad. 
" My father used to sufEer agony with neurQ»l^^> «xA\^^^*Oc^^ 
only person who could relieve Wm." 
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He turned as lie spoke the chair on which Michka was 
seated, so that the youth might have his back to the light, and 
then came and stood by his side, and passed his hand gently 
over the yonng Jew's forehead once or twice. 

" Do yon feel easier P " he inqaired, after a minute. 

Michka, who had quite abandoned himself to his friend, 
and who was lying back with his eyes closed, opened them and 
smiled. 

" Yes," he said, '' I think I do. Your hand soothes the pain." 

Sczyf owicz could see that he had now got the lad sufficiently 
under his influence for it to be possible for him to risk revealing 
the real nature of the experiment he was about to perform, 
without arousing any very active resistance — ^to do, in fact, 
that which he had invited the lad to his house that night solely 
that he might be able to do ; that which he had from the very 
first been leading up to, and preparing the lad's mind for by 
his remarks on the spiritual supremacy of the Jews. 

'^ Keep your eyes open," said the count, in a low, gentle, 
but authoritative tone, as the lad's eyelids began to close. 

Then Sczyfowicz held up the index and middle fingers of 
his hand about six or eight inches from and a little above the 
young Jew's eyes. 

^' Look at my fingers," said he. " Look at my fingers, and 
try not to think of anything." 

" You're not going to hyp " murmured Michka, by way 

of feeble resistance. 

But Sczyfowicz interrupted him, speaking in a low, mono- 
tonous tone — 

" No — no — no. Certainly not. Do as I tell you. So ! 
You're beginning to feel sleepy, tired, drowsy. Your sight is 
getting dim — dim — very dim. My fingers are getting indis- 
tinct — ^very, very, very indistinct; your eyelids are drooping, 
drooping, drooping, drooping. Your eyes are closing — your 
eyes are closing. Sleep, sleep, sleep ! " 

Michka's eyes had almost from the very beginning begun 
to blink, and as the count continued suggesting sleep they 
closed, and then reopened sluggishly, and as if by an effort. 

•' Sleep ! " persisted the count. " Sleep, sleep, sleep ! " 

Then, as the eyelids seemed to resist, Sczyfowicz gently closed 
thenif and kept them shut with his finger and thumb, ever 
junrm nring — 
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" Sleep, sleep, sleep ! '* 

In a minute the lad was in a profound hypnotic slumber. 

Then the count passed his hand gently and slowly over the 
boy's body ; trunk, arms, legs. 

^' Be warm ! " said he, in the same low, monotonous, but yet 
authoritative tone, as he stroked the motionless figure. '^ Be 
warm and comfortable — sleep, sleep, sleep I " 

Then, placing his hand gently on the sleeper's forehead, 
** You have no pain now — ^no pain at all. Speak I " 

'* I have no pain at all," said Michka, automatically. 

" Of course not I " murmured the count. " No pain at all." 

Then, after having passed his hand once or twice again 
over the young Jew's forehead and temples, the count with- 
drew his hands altogether from him. 

It behoved him now, before going further, to ascertain how 
far the patient was hypnotized. 

'^ lift up your right arm, Michka," said Sczyfowicz, stand- 
ing in front of the recumbent lad. 

The young Jew raised his right arm. 

** You can't raise your left arm— try," said the count. 

The lad made a violent effort to raise his left arm, but 
failed. 

^' Put down your right arm," said the count. 

Michka obeyed. 

Then Sczyfowicz took a small Italian dagger which served 
as a paper-cutter from a table near the chair. 

'^ You have no feeling in your right hand," said he, and 
then pressed the point of the dagger against the member he 
referred to. " You feel nothing — speak ! " 

" I feel nothing," replied Michka. 

The count smiled ; the hypnosis was profound indeed, for a 
minute drop of blood on the boy's hand showed that the prick 
from the stiletto had been a severe one. 

Then, holding out the dagger to him, "This is a watch; 
take it," said Sczyfowicz, '' and tell me the time without look- 
ing at it." 

Michka took the weapon. " Half -past eleven," said he. 

"Wind it up," said Sczyfowicz. 

The lad gravely began twisting the small enamelled 
extremity of the handle as if it were a \»3 Ss\. ^ ^^«2tL\ ^jq^h 
indeed, the illusion was so strong t^iat, \iaV^xi^ \i^^\v ^gc^'stk *^^ 
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start, Michka oontiniied it withoat the aid of further sug- 
gestions. 

** This watch of Breguet's," said he, " does not go so well 
as the English watch Gocha gave me last winter. There, it's 
wonnd up now ! " 

And he returned the dagger to the count. 

^'Now listen to me," said Sczyfowicz, after having replaced 
the weapon on the table, and speaking with great solemnity 
and emphasis — "listen to me. Your mind is prepared for a 
great, an astounding, a wonderful, a holy revelation. Your 
mind is already prepared for it — all your life you have been 
preparing for it. Your childhood, your youth have been bright 
with the light of this approaching glory; so bright, indeed, 
that you have almost been afraid sometimes that you were 
deceiving yourself, and that this honour you might not after 
all be destined to enjoy. But now the time has come for you 
to know, to be certain in your heart and in your soul, that 
you are to be honoured by the Almighty far beyond your 
highest aspirations. You dared to hope that you might be 
destined to be a messenger, like Daniel, to your people. But 
now you know that you are to be more than Daniel. Speak ! " 

"I know that I am to be more than Daniel," repeated Michka. 

" You hardly dared to hope that you would be a prophet ; 
but now you know that you are, by the wisdom and wiU of 
the Almighty, more than a prophet. You know that the time 
has at length come, after all these centuries of persecution, 
for your people to be delivered from their bondage; for the 
kingdom of David to be restored to its former power ; for the 
temple to be rebuilt ; for the scattered of Israel to be brought 
together ; for all the ancient laws to be put again in force ; 
for sacrifices to be offered, and years of release and jubilees to 
be kept as prescribed in the Law. You know that the time for 
King Messiah to come has come. Speak ! " 

*' I know that the time for King Messiah to come has 
come," repeated Michka. 

" Your heart is full of ecstacy and of joy Divine," continued 

the count ; " because you know now that those things which 

you thought significant in your past life, as indicating that 

jou were destined to be one of the holy men of Israel, were, 

indeed, signiBiC&nt ; for you know now that you are more than 

a holf man, more than a prophet. Si^^vsikX'* 
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'' I know now that I am more than a holy man, more than a 
prophet," repeated Michka, his face radiant with joy. 

" Ton know that yon were born on the day of the destmc- 
tion of both temples, beoanse it is yon who are destined to 
bnild the third and everlasting Temple; yon know that yon 
have been cast out by yonr people, that the prophecies con- 
cerning yon might be fulfilled; yon know that yonr name is 
not Bavonna; yon know that yon are no relation to Eaiyel 
B/avonna, who pretended to be yonr nncle ; yon know that yon 
were bom in Eionmania ; yon know that the name both of yonr 
father and of your mother was Isrolka ; yon know that yon are 
by both parents of the royal line of David ; yon know that yon 
are Messiah. Speak ! " 

''I know that I am Messiah," repeated the lad, his 
beantifnl face now illuminated with a light really almost 
Divine. 

"Yon know that it is to this that yonr whole life has 
been tending ; for this that the Almighty gave you the voice 
of one of His angels ; for this that you have by a miracle been 
kept pure and unspotted — ^unpolluted by commerce or the 
debasing love of gold; for this that, by a miracle, you have, 
while all your people in this country are kept in ignorance and 
steeped in superstition, been chosen out from among them to 
leam all things — Slanguages, music, philosophy; and in all 
countries — France, Germany, Italy; and to profoundly study 
and be well versed in the holy books of your own people, that, 
when your time should come to deliver and rule over your 
people, you might be found worthy to be called the King, the 
Holy, the Anointed One — ^worthy in purity, worthy in wisdom, 
worthy in power. All this you know, and all this you now 
engrave upon your heart. But all this you will forget when I 
awake you from this sleep ; you will not know that you have 
been put to sleep by me; you will think that I have only 
soothed away your neuralgia, and that you have, of your own 
free will, fallen asleep. You will forget all that I have told 
you until the 6th December, St. Nicholas' Day, the fete-day 
of your friend and brother, Cocha Temnosiniy, and also of 
the father of Bussian Socialism, that Socialism which you 
so much admire — of Nicholas Tchemichewaki-, on ^^^^J«M!L^^^«si^ 
until St. Nicholas' Day next, you mfl. eiLVivT^^ tec^'e?^ ^i^ *0d^^ 
ha,Y0 now told jon. Speak T* 
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"On awaking, and until Sfe. Nicholas* Day next, I will 
entirely forget all that yon now tell me," echoed Michka. 

" But, on that day," continued Sozyfowicz, " when you 
shall receive from your friend Adam Petrovitch Sczyfowicz a 
present of lilies — ^the lilies of Judah — all that I have told you 
shall suddenly come to your mind as a revelation from Heaven. 
You shall not remember that it was I who told you; but it 
shall seem to you as a voice coming from heaven through the 
lilies. You shall then, in the privacy of your closet, hear a 
voice as from God, saying, 'Thou art the deliverer of My 
people whom I have chosen. Thou art Messiah.' Then you 
shall remember all that I have now told you, and you will 
need a sign ; and not one, but two signs shall be given to you. 
It will be then revealed to you that your brother, Prince Gocha, 
has in his possession a document written out by your supposed 
uncle, FaSvel Bavouna, confessing that you are not his nephew, 
or any relation, but saying that you were bom in Boumania, 
and that the name of your father was Isrolka, and that of your 
mother Soura Isrolka. All this shall be revealed to you, and 
it shall also be revealed to you that this paper has been kept 
secret, and that no one but Prince Gocha and his sister. Princess 
Drina Pavlovna, know of it; and you shall go to them — one 
of them, or both of them — and tell them that this has been 
revealed to you by God, and then they shall confess the truth- 
to you, and this shall be a sign to you that you are indeed 
Messiah. But a second sign shall be given to you — a more 
miraculous sign ; but what that sign shall be is not yet to be 
revealed to you. When I see you on that day after you have 
received this message from God speaking through the lilies, 
you shall tell me all, and you shall believe and obey all that 
I tell you, and I will then give you a sign. And you shall 
again be put to sleep by me whenever I like, but by no one 
else shall you ever be put to sleep. Speak ! " * 

" I shall again be put to sleep by you whenever you like, 
but by no one else shall I ever be put to sleep." 

*' Very well," said the count. ** Now repeat all that I have 
told you, that I may see if you've forgotten anything." 

Then Michka began at the beginning, and not only repeated 
all that the count had told him, or, to use the technical term, 
' Buggeated'^ to him, omitting iiot\n.ug,\yQAi,TJiaceover^ greatly 
* Tlifg ia wliat hypnotists caU "\oo\mgaip«b\\'Bii\.r wA*\^q"1\at5l\q^^ 
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added to the wondrous commnnicatioii by words of his own — 
ontponring, as it were, all the secrets of his heart regarding 
the Divine mission to which he now firmly believed himself 
to be at length called — ^not only praising and thanking the 
Almighty for the transcendent, inestimable hononr and privilege 
which had been bestowed npon him of fulfilling the Messianic 
prophecies, bnt joyfully assuring his only auditor (who listened 
to this torrent of enthusiasm with a cynical smile) that he had, 
after all and through all, and notwithstanding times of miserable 
doubt, despairful periods of darkness, always deep down in 
his very heart of hearts, been certain that Jehovah destined 
him to be a deliverer of His people, and for that reason had 
inspired him with that tender love for them which their ill-usage 
of him had only tended to intensify. 

Adam Petrovitch, indeed, saw that his plan had succeeded 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations, that not only the 
hypnotic experiment had been most extraordinarily successful, 
bnt that, in even a higher degree than he, the count, had dared 
to hope was possible, the whole nature, character, and bent of 
mind of the young Jew had specially qualified him to accept 
with favour — nay, enthusiasm — ^the marvellous fable just " sug- 
gested " to him. 

" No fear of his forgetting a word, or of his not obeying 
to the letter ! '' said Sczyfowicz to himself, as the boy finished 
his lesson by promising, in obedience to the suggestion, to 
allow the count, and no one else, to hypnotize him again. '' And 
now for a romantic awakening." 

It was a splendid night. The count knew it, and he was 
also well aware of the young Jew's great love of moonlight; 
so he put out the lamps, pulled back the heavy curtains from 
a big bay window, thereby flooding all one part of the room in 
silvery light, and then wheeled the chair in which the lad lay 
sleeping into the very midst of the soft brightness. 

Sczyfowicz stood for a moment looking at the beautiful face 
on which the moonlight fell so softly, kissing the copper-gold 
hyacinthine curls, bathing the delicate, sensitive features in its 
beams — a face of extraordinary comeliness at all times, but now, 
though the wondrous eyes were closed, almost Divine in its 
beauty, owing to the radiant joy which illuminated it« 

It was, indeed, the count told YnmE^i^ %a \v!b ^^tj^^ ^ **^cc^^ 
youth, sleeping like Endymioa ia tixo mooiAV^X.^ HN^<^ \aR.^ ^'^ 
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one wlio might be fitly chosen to be a messenger. of God; and 
it wonld certainly not have seemed imlikelj to an imaginative 
bystander that this sleeping boy shonld be the youthf al Messiali, 
even as the lie which Sczyfowicz had just stamped npon his 
brain with malignant intent had assured the lad he was 

"Count sixty slowly to yourself," said the count; "and 
when you have reached sixty, awake ! " 

Then, still gazing at the sleeping youth, he began slowly 
reciting one of Michka's favourite poems — 

^ Quale in notte solinga, 
Sovra Oampagne inargentale ed aequo, 
Lk've zefiro aleggia» 
B mille vaghi aspetti 
E inganneyoli obfaletti 
Fingon Fombre lontane " 

Here Michka slowly opened his beautiful eyes, and, looking 
at the count with an affectionate smile, continued the quotation 
dreamily — 

^In&a I'onde tranquille 
E rami e siepi e oollinette e ville; 
Ginnta al oonfin del cielo." 

Then, breaking ofE and raising his head, " What is it P " 
inquired Michka. "Have I been sleeping? Why are the 
lights out ? " 

The count laughed. "The lights are out because I put 
them out to enjoy this splendid moonlight. Of course you've 
been sleeping, but not for long. Don't you remember I tried 
to soothe your neuralgia away ? How do you feel now ? " 

"Ah, yes, I remember/* exclaimed Michka, smiling, rising, 
' and stretching his arms. " My neuralgia's quite gone, thanks 
to you, dear Adam Petrovitch ! Do you know, I really think 
you are half a magician, after all." 

But the count held uo his hand, pointing to the moon, and 
continued — 

" Tal si dilegaa, e tale 
Lasoia Tetk mortale 
La Gioyinezza. In fuga 
Van Tombre e le sembianze 
Dei dUettosi inganni; e yengon meno 
Le lontane speiaikze, 
Ove s'appoggia \a mottiBlL fi'a\rax«( ^** 
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** Abbandonata, oscura 
Besta la vita," 

broke in Michka. 

Then, going np to the count, he put his arm affectionately 
around his friend's neck, and, turning to look out into the 
moonlit garden, they both continued together— 

** In lei porgendo U goardo 
Gerca 11 oonfuso viatore inyano 
Del oammin longo ohe avanzar si eente 
Meta o ragione ; evede 
Gh'a Be Tumana sede, 
Eflso a lei veramente ^ fatto estrano.** 



When, an hour later, the young Jew got back to the house 
of his friend, he found every one still up and about, and, as 
the fisting had been followed by supper and copious libations, 
most of the men, with the sole exception of Gocha, were, we 
grieve to relate, decidedly dans lea vignes du seigneur. Knowing 
that such must be the case, the young Jew tried to slip through 
the hall and get to his room. unobserved; and was just con- 
gratnlating himself that he had succeeded, having reached the 
staircase, when the Limb appeared on the scene, still in 
pugilistic attire, rather tipsy, and his slightly swollen face 
betokening that, although he had escaped serious punishment, 
the hands either of the footman, or of the dandy, or of both, 
had been making themselves felt. 

" Well, Michka, old cock ! '' exclaimed our friend in English, 
and rather huskily. '' You'll be glad to hear that I gave both 
William and Sandy Soltoukine such a dressing that— " 

£ut the lad to whose heart, there to lie dormanti till the 
appointed time, had just been confided the stupendous secret 
that he was the Chosen, the Anointed, the Holy One of Gt)d, 
turned away his head, and lifted up his hand beseechingly. 

" Oh no, no, Jock ! ** he cried. " Don't speak to me to-night ! 
I can't bear to see you like that. Good night." 

Then, running up the stairs four steps at a time, Michka 
fled to his room and locked himself in, to be alone with the 
strange and unaccountable joy which, for the last hour, had 
taken possession of him. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 

" Sat yoa really will come, and don't tmst to luck or Provi- 
dence; they've both got so much on their hands already, yoa 
know." 

The speaker was the Limb; the place the Perspective 
Newsky — the right hand, the sonny side, of course ; the date 
the first day of December ; and the time the fashionable hoar of 
two, when, as a role, '* all Petersbarg " emerges from the fifteen 
or twenty degrees of heat of indoors, to breathe whatever it 
may be below zero in the street. 

Ten degrees below zero happens to be the temperatare on 
the day we are concerned with, and the side-walks of the great 
promenade are crowded to discomfort with pedestrians of both 
sexes, mnffled ap in fars, moving slowly aboat, hampered and 
weighed down by their heavy cambroas coverings ; while the 
middle of the street is fall of sledges dashing aboat almost 
noiselessly over the snow in every direction at break-neck speed, 
drawn by finer horses than are to be seen in any other pnblic 
thoroagh&re in Earope, save the Champs Elys6es. 

An enormoas disc with almost coloarless rays clambers 
slowly to the zenith — a paltry property sun, fit only for a 
transpontine theatre, and which seems painted on a cloudless 
sky of so pale a blue as to be almost grey, and apparently so 
close to the earth that the golden cupolas of the churches seem 
to touch it. 

Jock, wrapped in sables, and leaning on the arm of Sandy 
Soltoukine, similarly enveloped, stands on the kerbstone in the 
middle of a g^oup of men composed of Coco Berthaudin and 
four or five other members of the Yacht Club; and the person 
Jock is so kindly warning not to rely upon already over-worked 
Providence is Loulou BouldakofP, the Blue and Gold guards- 
man, who, in uniform and on horseback, had stopped to have 
a few words with his friends. 

** I'll come, if I possibly can," said Prince Loulou ; " yon 
may be sure of that, Jock. But I can't say more now. I shall 
see you at the opera to-night, I suppose, and can tell you then." 

The Limb nodded. •* Yes," he said, with a grin, " I shall 
he there; I'm de service to-night." 

'' When do you dance the reel? " aa'^te^lisyaXorou 
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** It's not settled yet. Pibroch and I haven't got our things 
from Scotland yet, you know ; but we're expecting them every 
day now, and then we shall be ready, and awaiting her Majesty's 
orders." 

*'*' Is the Highland reel difficult P " inquired one of the men. 

The Limb shook his head. " No," said he ; and then, with 
a very Russian gesture which, monkey-like, he had picked up, 
he added, '« Nitchevo ! " 

They had all been speaking in Bussian, but now Coco Ber- 
thaudin broke in in French — 

" Ma parole ! " exclaimed the fat man, laughing ; " you've 
become a thorough Bussian, Erskine ! " 

" Could I do better ? " slyly inquired the young Scot. 

*' Bravo ! " cried Soltoukine, pressing his friend's arm. 

Then, after a few more words, the group broke up, Loulou 
Bouldakoff, who had indeed been the cause of its being formed, 
turning his horse's head and proceeding on his way, while Jock 
and Prince Soltoukine, having said good-bye to Coco and the 
others, walked on. 

To succeed in Bussian society it may be said, broadly 
speaking, that three things are essentially necessary — namely, to 
be able to make little cynical epigrammatic remarks, such as 
the '* talons rouges " in the days of the r6gence delighted.to utter ; 
to be able to quote, aptly if possible, but at all events quote, De 
Musset ; and thirdly, to dance well — especially, of course, the 
waltz and the mazourka. 

Now, Jock had always waltzed well, and, thanks to the kind 
lessons of Molly Hoholkoff, he had easily learnt to dance the 
mazourka with grace ; he caught the trick of making smart, 
empty, pretentious, epigrammatic remarks with astounding 
facility — a fact which his patronizing utterance regarding 
Providence, with which this chapter opens, may serve to illus- 
trate ; so that the only difficulty he had really to overcome was 
the poetry-quoting, and here he achieved a triumph. 

Being ignorant of De Musset, and feeling that he lacked the 
time to become proficient in this favourite poet of Bussian 
ladies, he had boldly and artfully decided to turn this dis- 
advantage into a gain, if possible — to try an experiment, an 
innovation, and see if, haply, the passionate composition ot «!cyccL^ 
other bard might not thrill and fi\\ t\id 'h»di'c\j& oli >(k:i&%^ %^^^\» 
SlarsjrrenB aa effectaally as tlio utterwice^ ol >i?"D^'^ ^\>JC^crt ^^ 
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" Namoana.*' Swinburne happened to be the singer chosen, and 
overwhelming, astonishing, unhoped-for success had crowned 
the audacious enterprise of this young Scottish innovator ; and 
during Jock's short stay in the Bussian metropolis the English 
poet quite superseded the French in the favour of many of the 
grande dames by Neva-side : 

« Ah, one thing worth beginning ; 
One thread in life worth spinning ; 

for instance, when recited with the proper emphasis, and at 
the right psychological moment, unlocking hearts with an. un- 
erring power which formerly only — 

^Jamais, avez vous dit, tandis qn'aatonr de nous 
Besonnait de Schubert la plaintive mosique 7** 

was thought to possess. 

So Jock Erskine became at] once, and within the first ten 
days of his arrival in the capital from Ukraine, one of the first 
three most sought-after and popular male members of Bussian 
society. He was new ; the poetry he recited was new ; his verve 
and diablerie were new ; even his high-bred, beardless, Scottish 
face, with the eyes half laughing and half sad — lighted with 
saucy melancholy, as it were — was new ; and with the charming 
recommendation of novelty this young patrician, coming from 
the land traditionally hostile to Bussia, brought to Petersburg 
society, wherewith to win its favour, the most flattering and 
sincere admiration for it, and an ardent desire to shine in it, 
eloquently expressed by his almost simian imitation of the 
habits and tricks of those who were its members. 

Moreover, another circumstance — ^but this one, of course, 
quite the result of accident — tended to, if not in itself directly 
increase Jock*s popularity, at least very mightily help him to 
extend it, by furnishing him with the means of entertaining his 
friends and living for the nonce as a man of wealth. He had 
gambled — cautiously at first, but, encouraged by success, at last 
boldly ;]i and his luck had been very great — a luck, many 
members of the Yacht Club were heard to remark, which bore 
a striking family resemblance to that which had made the lad's 
kinsman, redoubtable Tam Melrose, famous; and the money 
which thus came to him the Limb spent with great generosity 
OJ2 his irienda, loading with presents not only his special male 
iDtimatea, but also such ladieB (anA. t\L«t^ ^«t^ xaajK^^^wi.^ 
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of course Molly Alexandrovna headed the list) as cared to 
notice him with favonr— jewellery from Boline's, fruits and 
flowers from Yionchine's, countless expensive and beautiful 
trifles from Knoop's, etc., etc. — for the observant Limb had 
remarked the naive and childlike joy with which Bussians of 
both sexes give and receive gifts ; and here, again, saw and 
seized the opportunity of practising the sincerest form of 
flattery, and, since he was in Russia, of doing as the Bussians do. 

At first it had been intended that he should live with Prince 
Cocha in the beautiful little h6tel of his Highness in the Ser- 
guievskaia, where Michka also resided ; but Mary HoholkofP had 
suggested that Jock would be able to enjoy far greater liberty 
if he lived by himself, and the result of this hint had been that 
an wpartm&nX de gargon was taken for him near the AnitchkofP 
Bridge, and there he took up his abode and lived in a curious 
and somewhat Bohemian fashion. He would not be bored with 
a cook, and had such meals as he took at home sent in from the 
English club ; and his dislike to Bussian servants having by no 
means diminished since the unpleasant incident in the corridor 
near Princess Drina's room, Jock had asked for and obtained 
from Nick Temnosiniy, the services of his old friend and fellow- 
countryman, William, of fistic fame, who proved himself perfectly 
capable of ministering to the very few wants of our young friend. 

The apartment was one which Count Sczyfowicz (who had 
come to Petersburg long before the party from theTemnosiniys) 
had heard of, and had very kindly written to Jock about, and 
been commissioned by our friend to take for him. It was 
expensively, even sumptuously furnished, but in most execrable 
taste. For it had been the temporary resting-place of an officer 
in the Bed Hussars, who there, and surrounded by innumerable 
"dobri owarischi" ("boon companions ") — who had, of course, 
deserted him when he at length awoke to find himself not 
worth a poltinik — had devoured in riotous living a considerable 
inheritance, not a little of which had been expended in decorating 
this theatre of his splendid, though ephemeral debaucheries 
(which, in his case, was but an ante-chamber to Turkestan, 
banishment, bankruptcy, and disgrace). The result of all this 
was that Jock found himself inhabiting an apartment which 
partook partly of the character of a cocotte's boudoir and partly 
of that of an extravagantly furnished prWtttA \)^^51£l^« 

But this somewhat gaudy nest om:^^ «vs>Sift^^ Varc "^o^t-^ 
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needs ; for having become a man of fashion, his engagements 
were so nnmerous that he was but little at home. 

It was, indeed, the hard labour of pleasure, the life led by the 
Limb in Petersburg ; each day full of visits and pleasant engage- 
ments, and most of the evenings beginning with a dinner-party, 
succeeded by the opera or French plays, followed by a hasty 
" look in " and waltz and mazourka at three or four balls in rapid 
succession, and ending with supper, the Yacht Club, and the 
inevitable gamble. Day after day, and night after night, it was 
the same round of pleasure. 

But, apart from his purely social engagements and pastimes, 
Jock had certain very special and to him delightful occupations 
which took up not a little of his time, and which were of a 
nature which would assuredly not have commended them to 
the favour of many other Petersbni^ dandies. 

He had associated himself in a very special way with the 
benevolent and philanthropic undertakings of Prince Nicholas 
Pavlovitch and Michka Bavouna, and this not only because 
he had a warm and tender heart, which naturally prompted him 
to sympathize with all suffering and seek at once to relieve it, 
but also because such practical philanthropy — such healing of 
wounds, comforting of sorrows, righting of wrongs — was, as we 
have already pointed out, regarded by the Russian authorities 
as equivalent to Socialism, which of course is in Muscovy 
synonymous with treason, and a luxury only to be indulged 
in with extreme caution and by stealth. The Limb's love of 
adventure, therefore, was greatly excited and delighted by the 
idea of the possible peril to which he might be exposed, and of all 
the extraordinary experiences which might perhaps become his 
in the event of his uniting himself with his friends in their 
secret endeavours to do good. 

When at first Jock had expressed to Prince Nicholas and 
to Mickha his wish to associate himself with them in some of 
their benevolent undertakings which they, in the strictest 
confidence, had told him abont, the prince and the young Jew 
had consulted together, and it was only after having considered 
the whole matter very carefully, and come to the conclusion 
that under the circumstances the Limb certainly would be 
running no risk of peril or even inconvenience by co-operating 
with them in their stealthy attempts to do good, that they 
consented to let him do so. 
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True, many of the persons whom they visited were individnals 
with whom it was in the highest degree dangeroas for law- 
abiding subjects of Alexander III. to associate; bat then, of 
course, the young Scotchman need not be brought into contact 
with such perilous personalities, or, if he were, only in a very 
casual and innocent way. Moreover, so Nick Pavlovitch and 
Michka argued, even if by accident there should be trouble, it 
would be trouble that could not reach the Limb ; for as the lad 
would in reality not have been doing the least harm, and as 
the reason why he ever became acquainted with these dangerous ^ 
persons would bear the closest investigation, and could only 
redound to the lad's credit when inquired into, of course the 
people at Jock's embassy would have no difficulty in prevent- 
ing the Russian authorities from causing him any serious 
annoyance. 

So they had consented to allow Jock to join them in their 
secret visits to the outcast population of St. Petersburg — ^visits 
which at first Jock had undertaken merely out of the most 
trivial curiosity, but which in time, and as he g^w to under- 
stand better and appreciate at their true value some of the 
extraordinary characters he met with, came to be events of 
absorbing interest to him. 

" Where are you gomg now P " inquired Sacha Soltoukine. 

He had met Jock walking alone, and had attached himself to 
him only just before they had come upon Loulou Bouldakoff 
on horseback and the group had been formed which we alluded 
to at the beginning of this chapter. 

" To Boline's, to order a bracelet," replied the Limb. " I 
lost a bet to Molly Alexandrovna yesterday at the races. By- 
the-by, why were you not there, Sandy ? " 

Alexander Ivanovitch laughed. **I couldn't get there," 
said he ; '* I had to go to Kolpino on business — to raise some 
money. But how was it you lost, Jock P You generally have 
such luck." 

" Oh, I won on the day," explained Jock. " This bet I 
rather wanted to lose. It was the first troika race, and of 
course Coco Berthaudin's invincible trinity — ^Malchik, Petouk, 
and Kniaz — won : every one knew they must win — Yegor was 
driving, you know." 

Just then a very pale-faced and allglail^ \s\i!\\»^ \sxiXi ^^s.- 
tinguished-Iooking man, with never-etvd\tv^ Ta.ci\vsX»'^OD^Ki^^^^ ^^ 
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B6 Galant'uomOj dressed in the uniform of the Cavalier 
Guards of the Empress, and mounted on a magnificent black 
charger, passed them, waved his hand, and nodded. 

** I wish Tony Stepanovitch wonld sell Vampire," exclaimed 
Soltonkine, gazing after the horse with envj. '^ He's too big 
for. him, and he can t ride him. I've offered to buy him, over 
and over again." 

" Perhaps you'll be able to get him now," said Jock. " Have 
you heard about last night P " 

Sandy Ivanovitch shook his handsome head. "No," he 
said, *' I've heard nothing. I got back last night dead tired, 
and didn't stir out again. My diemchik made me a cup of tea, 
and I went to bed like a tchinovnik. What is it ? " 

•• Well," said the Limb, " I'm sorry to say I won a lot of 
money last night from Tony Tomastcheff. It was quite against 
my .will. I didn't want to play with him at all, for I know the 
terrible mucker he's going, but he insisted upon it, and I'm 
afraid I've quite cleaned him out this time." 

" Ah, indeed I How much was it P Where was it P At 
the club ? " 

" No ; at the French Embassy. Twenty thousand roubles." 

Soltoukine stopped short, amazed, and stared at the lad by 
his side. 

" Twenty thousand roubles ! " he echoed. " You won twenty 
thousand roubles at the French Embassy ! But, mon cher, how 
the devil did you manage P " 

"I'll tell you," said the Limb, laughing at his friend's 
blank bewilderment, and compelling him to proceed. " But 
come on." Then, when they had begun walking again, " This 
is how it happened. I went to the theatre with Coeur d'Or 
and Drina Pavlovna — I'd been dining with them — ^but I left 
them after the third act — ^I don't care for those plays of Emile 
Augier, can't see anything in them — and went on to the French 
Embassy, where I'd made an appointment to meet Madame 
Hoholkoff. ShOfWas late of course, as usual, so, while waiting 
for her, and just to kill time, I had a little gamble, very quiet 
business of course, but somehow I managed, after having 
played for a little time, to rake in a thousand roubles. Then 
Tony, who'd been bothering me from the very beginning, offered 
to play me for my winnings in five points at icarU, He 
badgered me so that I gave way at \aft\., aivd " 
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" But," interrupted Sandy lyanoyitch, " I don't see how in 
the world yon managed to play for snch stakes at the French 
Embassy?'' 

" Oh, of course we had to arrange tbat," replied the limb, 
" that was easy enough. We only played roubles, but it was 
understood between us that each rouble should really represent 
a thousand. I passed ten times " 

" Ten times ! Saperlipopette ! Quelle veine ! " 

** Yes ; and then he insisted on double or quits at the finish, 
so that, you see, made the twenty thousand roubles." 

" Veinard va ! " murmured Sacha. 

" Of course," continued Jock, *' I offered to go on, and give 
him a chance, but he wouldn't. He plainly told me he hadn't 
a kopeck left, but that I should have my money all the same 
before eleven this morning ; that he was quite cleaned out, and 
that he'd sent his agent down to Saratow to sell the last few sticks 
belonging to him. I'm afraid it must be true, for he made no 
secret about it, and was telling every one the same tale when I 
met him later on at the Yacht Club. He was as drunk as a 
boiled owl then." 

"Poor Tony!" exclaimed Soltoukine. "This will be the 
fourth fortune he's squandered. He's done for this time, I'm 
afraid. I shall ask him about Vampire again at once. Did you 
get your money this morning ? " 

Jock nodded. " Yes," said he ; "I got a cheque from Fiichs." 

** Tant mieux I " ejaculated Sacha. Then suddenly, " See ! " 
he exclaimed, "here he is again — coming back. I think I 
shall ask him now. What do you say ? Shall IP" 

" Do," replied Jock. " I certainly should lose no time 
about it. He might sell the horse, you know, without letting 
you know, and that would be a bore, wouldn't it? Stop him 
now and ask him about it. It can't do any harm. I'll walk 

on. 

** Won't you stop and talk to him ? " 

Jock shook his head. Truth to t^U he seemed far from 
displeased to get rid of his companion. 

" No," said he ; " I've got nothing to say to him, and 
I've got a lot to do this morning. Stop him now ; that's your 
best plan. Sans adieu ! I dare say I shall see you this evening 
at th^ opera if not before P " 

«* 0\ oi oonrae," replied Sacha. ** A.u t«^o\£^ VJaaiv^'* 
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Aod, leaving the Limb, Soltonkine turned and made edgns to 
the advancing Cavalier Onard to stop and parley while Jock I 
strode on. 

When he had given his order at the jeweller's, the LisA 
went to Yionchine's, bought some hot-house fmit, and, tsking 
the parcel with him, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
shopkeeper, he emerged once more into the street, and, after 
walking a few yards, hailed a sledge. 

''Drive/' said he, ''in the direction of the Senaia Place; 
I'll stop yon." 

Perhaps the man was somewhat surprised that so very 
exquisite a dandy should have any business which could oall 
him into that horrible part of Petersburg, the Spass quarter, 
which corresponds somewhat to our East End *' slums " in 
London ; but the Petersburg public driver is neither an inqiur 
sitive nor an imaginative (save in the national way of lying) 
individual as a rule, and cares but little to know anything 
about the views and intentions of his "fare," provided the 
money be liberally fotthcoming. 

Jock stopped the sledge, alighted, paid the driver, and dis- 
missed him just before reaching the Senaia Place, which is one 
of the lowest centres of Petersburg, and surrounded by all kinds 
of dens of misery and crime — the Yiasemskaia Lavra, the great 
refuge of vagabonds, and the famous, or rather infamous, 
Malinnik, an immense establishment, containing a vast number 
of rooms, in which murderers and thieves abound, and into 
which no stranger could go with safety, being in the immediate 
vicinity.. But turning sharply to the right, and thus leaving 
the worst part of the neighbourhood to the left, he reached, 
after walking quickly for a few minutes, a very dirty but com- 
paratively wide and quiet street, the houses on either side of 
which — or rather cottages, for they were poorly built two- 
storied structures — stood apart from each other, the spaces 
between them becoming wider and wider as Jock advanced 
up this strange half-town, half-country road, which somewhat 
resembled the kind of squalid, half -built, half-deserted street 
often to be met with in the outskirts of a provincial town. At 
the extreme end of this street, which became more and more 
desolate as the Limb progressed, and on the right-hand side, 
stood a house resembling in all particulars the others, save, 
indeed; that it was even more isolated ibAiii\t& l<b\!L<Qr^^\ %x^^ ^t 
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;]ie door of this cottage Jock stopped and knocked. After a 
rery short delay, the door was slowly and cantionsly opened 
)y a short, bnll-necked, sandy-haired yonng man of abont five 
bnd twenty, dressed as a mechanic, who eyed Jock with very 
evident suspicion. 

" What do you want P " he inquired gmffly. 

" Eoman Orachewski," replied the Limb ; '* can I see him P " 

" What do you want P Who are yon P " growled the un- 
iccommodating youth, scowling at our friend. 

Just then a girl's voice, a strangely musical voice, broke in. 

" What is it, Boris P Who is it P " 

And over the shoulder of the surly youth peered a face of 
rery unusual comeliness ; the face of a girl of sixteen — a face 
?7hich wore an anxious, not to say frightened, look at first; an 
expression which gave way, however, to one of relief and joy 
IS the earnest deep blue eyes fell upon Jock's countenance. 

" You ! " she exclaimed joyously. Then, pushing by the 
roung man, she grasped Jock's extended hand. *' Oh, how glad 
[ am to see you I How kind of you to oom#l How glad father 
?nll be to see you ! " 

Then, as the Limb, still holding her hand, stepped into the 
corridor, the girl turned to the surly youth and explained, 
*This is the English gentleman of whom you've heard us 
ipeak : Michael Bavouna's friend." 

Then, turning to the Limb, she continued, '^This is my 
cousin — Boris Ivanovitch." 

Jock smiled, and held out his hand'; but the surly youth, 
gnoring this friendly gesture, bowed very coldly in the most 
correct Bnssian fashion, bringing his feet close together, holding 
limself very upright, like a soldier on parade, with arms falling 
)y his sides, and his head alone, by a quick movement of the 
nuscles of the neck, bending forward or ducking. Jock affected 
o ignore the rudeness of the young workman, but seeing by 
he expression of vexation in the young girl's face that she had 
LOticed and been pained by it, he hastened to divert her atten- 
ion from this very trivial incident. 

" How is your father to-day P " he inquired. " It was only 
resterday that I heard he was unwell, or of course I'd have 
tailed before." 

The young girl's face became very aa4, wA ^"^ Ai<i^ Vfc^ 
\e&d mournfully. 
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" He is very, very ill," she replied. ** Fm sometimes almost 
afraid he will never get well again." Then her face became 
somewhat brighter as she inqnired, ^ Who was it told you father 
was ill — ^Michael Bavonna P " 

"No," said Jock; •* Prince Nicholas Temnosiniy. I haven't 
seen Bavonna for the past three or four days ; he's been away 
with a friend — Count Sczyfowicz." 

" Ah, I thought so ! " exclaimed the girl, evidently greatly 
relieved. " Father and I felt sure that was the reason we hadn't 
seen him. I was out when Prince' Nicholas came yesterday, and 
father was asleep, and Boris never thought to ask him about 
Michael Bavonna, as we'd asked him to do." 

And the girl cast a reproachful glance at her surly cousin, 
who returned her look with a scowl. 

Just then a low muffled voice was heard calling from an 
inner chamber-^ 

"Bronislawa!" 

" That's father caUing," whispered the girl to Jock. " He's 
just waked. Wait th^re ; I'll see if he can see you." And so 
speaking, she quickly went into the room whence the voice 
proceeded. 

** Is Boman Orachewski dangerously ill, do you think p " 
inquired Jock of the sullen Boris. 

" I cannot say. I think so," growled the churl. 

** But," persisted Jock, speaking in a whisper, " if anything 
were to happen to him, Bronislawa has friends, I hope, who 
would take care of her, hasn't sheP It would be terrible for 
her to be left all alone." 

" She has friends who would look after her — ^you need not 
worry about her ; what is to be cannot be avoided." 

This favourite saying of the Eussians, of course, completely 
closed the matter, for Jock knew full well that, once having sought 
refuge in that popular sanctuary of philosophic indifference, 
no subject of the great autocrat can be enticed therefrom by 
any argument. And thus rebuffed, the Limb contented himself 
with silently wondering how the altogether sympathetic and 
amiable Boman Orachewski and his daughter came to haver so 
sinister-looking and so sullen a relative as this frowning youth, 
who now stood glaring at him in a very unfriendly fashion. 

Oi all the interesting and romantic persons whom Jock 
iiad oomQ in contact with among ^i\\ft "^ot ^1 '^^HfcT^T^^^VJoasi 
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nnfortnDate Pole, Oracliewski, and bis daughter, were assuredly 
the two who had interested him the most. 

Boman Orachewski was one of General Prastchoff's most 
snccessfnl resnlts, and might be taken as a &ir specimen of the 
fruits of the policy which has made the name of the amiable 
Ivan Affonassievitch so widely known in Holy Bussia as the 
most energetic lay champion of orthodoxy — '* the Sword of the 
Orthodox Chnrch," as his Excellency's numerous flatterers 
delighted to call him. The father and mother of Orachewski 
had, by order of Ivan Affonassievitch, been condemned for 
political misconduct to receive a great, a very great, number of 
lashes, not from the plete, but from the knout ; and it had been 
judged prudent, and in eyery way advisable, that the lad Boman 
should be compelled to be present at the execution of this awful 
sentence. They had begun with the father in the presence of 
the mother, whose turn it was to suffer next, and of the son ; 
while his Excellency himself — ^then a young man, and only 
beginning his career of usefulness — condescended to grace the 
entertainment with his presence. Before half the allotted 
number of stripes had been inflicted, the wretched sufferer had 
succumbed ; but Prastchoff was, if a severe, at least a patriotic 
and law-abiding man, and could see no reason why mere death 
shoxdd for one moment be allowed to interfere with the complete 
execution of a sentence which the contumacious conduct of this 
Polish dog had rendered necessary, and which he,, I van Affon- 
assievitch, as one of the most trusted and promising young 
officers in the army of his Majesty Nicholas I. (of blessed 
memory), had felt it his bounden duty to pass. 

So the dead body of the aged Pole was scourged before his 
wife and child until the requirements of justice had been fully 
satisfied, and the allotted number of lashes been administered. 

Then came the woman's turn — she who, according to Ivan 
Affonassievitch, had been the greater offender of the two ; and 
young Boman had seen his mother stripped naked and flogged 
to death before his eyes, just as his father had previously been 
dealt with — with this difference only, that she, a lady delicately 
nurtured, had died under the first blows, so that the vindicating 
of the majesty of the law by scourging the bleeding and lifeless 
body had in this second case been a rather more lengthy opera- 
tion than in the first. 

All this bad been done in the pxeseucQ oi V\i'ft\8A^^"'a^^i^^>*"^^ 
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order that be — as, indeed Ivan, Affonassievitcli kindly explained 
to the boy — might benefit by the lesson, and be warned in time 
not to conspire .against the paternal government of the great 
and good Czar. 

Jock had first met Roman Orachewski at a concert g^ven 
in the poor part of Petersburg for the benefit of the widow of 
a poor student. The Limb, accompanied by Prince Nicholas 
Pavlovitch and Michael Rayoana, had gone to this entertain- 
ment, and there had heard Roman Orachewski accompany on 
the violin his daughter Bronislawa, who sang some very 
pathetic little songs with great taste ; and that evening Nick 
Temnosiniy, who had introduced, at the lad's request^ Ora- 
chewski and his daughter to Jock, had told the Limb the awful 
tale of the way in which this Pole had been made an orphan. 
Then on subsequent occasions and at other meetings (all of 
a more or less artistic and philanthropic character), and 
generally accompanied by Michka, who delighted in singing 
vfor and to the poor, Jock had come across Orachewski and 
his daughter, and each time the sympathy with which this 
romantic pair had from the first inspired him had increased. 
Then the Limb, purely and simply to be of service to the Pole, 
and at the same time to become better acquainted with him, 
had asked Orachewski to give him violin lessons ; but although 
this had been arranged between them, nothing had ever come 
of the plan. Roman always seemed reluctant to give his 
private address to Jock, and although he constantly promised 
to call on our friend at the Limb's gaudy quarters, he never 
did so. About ten days before the visit we are now concerned 
with, Jock had met the young girl by chance in the street, and 
had insisted upon driving her home ; and thus it was only by 
this mere accident that he had come to know where the Polish 
violinist lived. Then, in consequence of what he had heard 
from Cocha — namely, that Orachewski, who was consumptive, 
had been suddenly prostrated by a series of attacks of 
hemorrhage of the lungs — Jock had decided to come and 
inquire about his friend; and thus it is we find the young 
dandy waiting in the dingy corridor of a little hut on the 
outskirts of the Spass quarter on this December afternoon. 

He had not long to wait — luckily enough, for the sullen 
Boris seemed in no mood for further conversation — and in a 
few minutes Bronislayra TeWciie&.. 
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'* Father will be glad to see you," she said, in an awkward, 
half -hesitating way. '* But he says yon ought not to have come ; 
I don't understand why, bnt that is what he says. But as you are 
here he will be glad to see you. Will you come to him now ? " 

Then, as Jock bowed in assent, she led the way down the 
corridor towards the bedroom, Jock following without a word, 
while the sullen Boris stood still and glared after them. Jast 
on the threshold of the sleeping apartment, and when the girl 
thought her morose cousin could not hear her, she stopped and 
said in an apologetic whisper to her companion, indicating to 
whom she was alluding by a swift glance in the direction of 
Boris — 

'* He is rough, but he is good. It is too much study that 
has made him unhappy." 

'^ Ah ! Is he a student P " exclaimed the Limb, rather 
surprised, for he had taken the man to be a common artisan. 

" Yes," replied the girl ; '' he is a medical student. He is 
attending father without any pay — merely out of love. Isn't 
it good of him ? While father is so ill he has come to live 
with us." 

" Ah, indeed ! He doesn't generally live here, then ? " 

" Oh no," replied Bronislawa, with a sad smile. ** He is 
quite a gentleman; he lives in the Sredniaia Podiatcheskaia." 

'* Out of love,"i thought the wily Limb to himself, as he 
followed the young girl into the dimly lighted bedroom. " Yes, 
very likely — ^but not, I fancy, quite altogether out of love for 
your father ! " 

Bat the sad sight which now met Jock's eye quite drove 
from his mind all thoughts of the sullen cousin. 

There, in a comer of the scantily furnished room, and on 
a miserable little bed, lay the poor violinist ; and although Jock 
had never seen death and knew nothing about consumption, he 
would have felt that the peculiar and awful pallor of that worn, 
attenuated, but ever kind and handsome face, lighted by the 
large lustrous doglike eyes which gleamed with such weary 
wildness, betokened the rapid approach of the final peace, even 
if the blood-stained towel, half hidden beneath the pillow, and 
the recently emptied but still blood-bespattered basin by the 
bedside had not indicated with sufficient eloquence that the 
carnal cage was quickly breaking up, and that tha -tRRj^^^aa. 
spirit would ere long be free. 
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The invalid did not speak as Jock advanced, but half raised 
— and evidently with an effort — a wasted hand from the cover- 
lid. The Limb grasped the poor thin fingers and pressed 
them warmly, and then sitting down in a low chair by the 
bedside, and putting his parcel on a table near him, said in as 
cheering a tone of voice as he conld command — 

" I'm much obliged to you for receiving me, my dear friend. 
I shan't abuse your kindness, and stay too long and tire you, 
never fear. I brought you some grapes. I think they're about 
the best things one can eat when one's forced to stay in bed." 

The man said never a word, but a look came into the dog- 
like eyes eloquently expressive of a sentiment far deeper than 
mere gratitude, and Jock instinctively felt rather than saw — 
for she was standing in the gloom — that Bronislawa was moved 
to tears. 

** Tou're looking ever so much better than I'd expected to 
find you," continued Jock, rather huskily. ** Of course all that 
loss of blood pulls a chap down ; but, then, one soon picks up 
again, you know. Why, I've a cousin who's had the same 
kind of thing — those hemorrhages, I mean — off and on for the 
past twenty years, and the last I heard of him before I left 
England was that he'd just got engaged to a very pretty girl. 
So that doesn't look as if he intended being defeated, does it ? " 
Just then at the street door were heard three gentle and 
very precise knocks, distinctly given, as if in accordance with 
some previous understanding. 

" Ah, that's Michka I " exclaimed the girl, greatly excited. 
** He always knocks like that ! " And so speaking she glided out. • 
The moment his daughter left the room the invalid opened 
his lips and spoke — spoke in a low, weak, and broken voice 
but in a tone of unmistakable earnestness. 

" You mustn't come here, my dear young friend," he said. 
**God bless you — Grod will bless you for having come — for 
your kindness and sympathy and friendship. But you must 
never, never come here again — never ! Promise me." 
"But— — " objected the Limb. 

" You must promise me," interrupted the dying man, speak- 
ing with great eagerness — "you must promise me But 

hush ! here they are. Not a word of this before my daughter, 
but I look to you to do as I ask you. Don't come back here — 
never^ never, never 1 " 
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Before Jock could answer Bronislawa and Michka entered, 
tlie girl radiant with smiles, bat the beantiful conntenance of 
the young Jew wearing an expression of the deepest anxiety 
and sorrow as he glanced first, not at the dying man lying on 
the bed, bat at the strong, healthy lad sitting by the bedside. 
But simply nodding to Jock, yonng Bavoana advanced quickly 
to the bed, and, kneeling down by it, took one of the invalid's 
poor wasted hands in both of his, and looking at his friend 
with great tenderness, said in Polish — 

** Roman, Roman, dear friend, how are you ? I have been 
away. My friend, Count Sczyf owioz, who is so good to me, you 
know, wanted me to go somewhere with him, and I could not 
refuse, and I had no time to let you know. Did you think 
I had abandoned you ? " 

" No," replied the dying man, with a tender smile, feebly 
caressing Michka's hand with his. '* Of course I never thought 
that ; I was only afraid that you might stay away too long — 
too long for me to see you again, I mean." 

" Oh, father ! " broke in Bronislawa. 

But Michka, fearing that a display of feeling on the girl's 
part would only still further increase the death-hastening 
emotion of the invalid, held up his hand to check her, and, 
bending over the dying man, said with affected cheerfulness — 

" You mustn't speak so, Roman Orachewski ; you mustn't 
speak so, nor think so. Those are all dreams — sad, horrible 
dreams that have come to you becfiuse you've been ill and 
lonely. But you're going to get well now, and we're not going 
to let you be lonely any more. When you're strong enough 
to be moved, we're going to take you away from this horrible 
part of the town. I've been consulting with Nicholas Pavlo- 
vitch about it, and you must do as we tell you. We've taken 
nice cheerful rooms for you in the Sapemy Pereoulok, where 
you will be quiet, an^ where Bronislawa can be near the 
beautiful shops of the Newsky and the litieiaia, and where '' 

But here he stopped abruptly, for he saw that the person 
hi^ was addressing had swooned away. Then there was a great 
commotion. The churlish medical student was called in, and 
he at once decided that Michka and the Limb must forthwith 
go away, even before the sick man should recover conscious- 
ness ; that their stay might be productive oi i»X»%\. <»T>a»Q^<5swi«3^* 
And so they were, though moat UTiN'nL\\3LXk.^'^ > cjH ^ TiL^^iRass^ 
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constrained to depart, Miclika promising to retnrn on the 
morrow, and Bronislawa pledging herself to write to him that 
very evening to inform him of the patient's condition. 

" How did you ever discover where Roman Orachewski 
lived ? " inquired Michka the moment he and the Limb were 
alone in the street together, walking in search of a sledge. 
" Surely Cocha never told you ? " 

" No," replied Jock. ** Cocha told me yesterday that the 
poor old chap was so seriously ill — that was the first I'd heard 
of it, in fact — ^but he never'told me where he lived ; in fact, he 
doesn't know that I know, for I said nothing to him about 
coming. I found out Orachewski's address by the merest 
accident — met Bronislawa in the street and drove her home. 
Her father was ill then and asleep, so I couldn't see him ; but 
he wasn't so ill then as he is now, you know. But why have 
you and Cocha, and even Roman himself, always made such a 
mystery about where he lives ? " 

'^Because you mustn't go to see him," replied Michka. 
" You know the awful story of the way his father and mother 
were murdered ; well, ever since then — ever since his boyhood, 
in fact — ^he has been a suspected person — one whom at any 
moment the police may think fit to seize upon and torture 
because he dares remember the murder of his parents ! He is 
what is called here a dangerous man, and as such one at whose 
house you must not be seen. Meeting him elsewhere, having 
him at your own house, is nothing ; but being at his own house 
is another thing. I should never have spoken to you about 
this, Jockey, bat that I found you there. Promise me that you 
won't go again." 

Just then they sighted and hailed a sledge, and Jock was in 
hopes that this interruption would divert Michka's attention, 
and that he might thus escape from giving the required promise. 
But in this expectation he was destined to be disappointed, for 
the moment they were seated side by side in the vehicle, flying 
over the snow in the direction of the Balshoi Morskaia, Michka 
began again. 

" You must promise not to go there again, Jock ; you will 

only be courting great danger and doing no good, for you can 

always send him anything you like. Besides, Cocha and I are 

going to move him as soon as he's strong enough to be moved — 

if he ever ia — and then -when -weNe ^o\. \iMxi ^^n^-^ I^^^sl that 
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hovel, away from his present surroundings, when we've got 
him in the rooms we've taken for him in the Sapemy Pereonlok, 
yon can go and see him. Bat until then promise me yon won't 
go near him ? " 

"What nonsense, Michka! Where's the danger? Ton 
and Cocha go there, and so why shouldn't I ? If old Prast- 
choff tried any of his tricks on me, the people at my Embassy 
wonld very soon give him * Jack np the orchard.* What are 
yon afraid of — ^is it that stupid snrly cousin P " 

"Well, I certainly can't say I' like his looks," replied the 
yonng Jew, "and his presence there certainly adds to the 
danger. But, apart from all that, the house is one which you 
ought not to visit. It's different with Cocha and myself. If 
we care to run risks, it is for our own people, for the sake of 
the desolate and oppressed, and to try and do them good ; but 
with you it's not the same thing. You are a foreigner ; you 

have nothing to do with Russia " Then Michka broke off 

suddenly and exclaimed, " But I thought you were off to spend 
a fortnight in Finland P " 

"That depends on Loulou Bouldakoff," replied Jock. "I 
don't want to go alone, of course. He's promised to let me 
know to-night whether he can go just now or not ; if not, I 
shall wait till he can." 

Then, bursting out laughing at the sight of the very 
evident disappointment depicted in his companion's face, and 
striking the young Jew on the leg with affectionate familiarity, 
Jock continued — 

" So you were counting on getting rid of me in that way, 
were you ? Well, dear old Michka, if you really ask me not to 
go to see this chap till you've got him out of that hole where 
he's living now, I'll promise. But only to please you, though ; 
for as for that infernal old blackguard Prastchoff, I " 

** Thank you, Jock," interrupted the young Jew, pressing 
his friend's hand. " Let it be to please me, then ; never mind 
the others. By going to Orachewski's now, you might really 
be doing him and Bronislawa harm by attracting the attention 
of the authorities to them; one can never tell here — Peters- 
burg's a queer place. Wait till we've got them away from 
where they are now." 

And this matter having beenthna di^i^o^^^^\^Hh\^\.Tv^'^^^^ 
feJi to discussing the poor PoWa c^i^iiK^^^ oi x^^io^^'r^ -» "''^^^^S'^ 
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would become of Bronislawa in tlie eyent of her father's death, 
and kindred topics, as they sped swiftly over the snow in the 
darkness of a December afternoon by Neva side. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Although there was, as we have already pointed out, little 
or nothing essentially Bussian to be remarked in the general 
internal arrangements— -famitare, decorations, and so forth — 
of the country seat of the Temnosiniys in Ukraine — ^nothing, 
ihat is, to distinguish it from the country residence of any 
other family of wealth and taste in any other country — the 
same cannot certainly with truth be said of their town house. 

There, the meeting-place of the brilliant and most exclusive 
social coterie presided over by Princess Kate Temnosiniy and 
Madame Alexandrine Dolmatinsky, might be found that very 
curious and unique spectacle — a Bussian salon arranged in the 
old style ; a truly extraordinary sight, which well merits a few 
words of description. 

Let our readers first picture to themselves an immense 
chamber of the dimensions of a public banqueting hall, with a 
very high vaulted ceiling, richly carved and gilded, and in the 
four comers of this vast saloon gigantic Bussian stoves, so 
brightly and carefully varnished that they seemed as if made 
of the finest Japanese porcelain. Then let them imagine this 
immense room divided into five or six compartments or separate 
salons, each one furnished in a totally different style from the 
others. One, for example, was French, and of the purest 
Louis XV., even to the pictures on the walls, which were signed 
Greuze, Lancret, Chardin, and Fragonard; another, the next 
one to it, being Chinese, the reception room, as it were, of a 
grande dame of Pekin, containing monsters, and " magots," and 
silken draperies, and bronzes and specimens of lacquer, rare 
and of great value. Another was purely Parisian, and of to- 
day, full of the most exquisite masterpieces of the modern 
French tapissier's art, while a marble by Epinay, and another 
by Carrier Belleuse, and canvases signed by Gustave Jacquet, 
Madeleine Lemaire, Lambert, Alfred Stevens, and Chaplin, 
plainly indicated that the effiotls oi i«L^\.OTka^Aa ^t^tiOq. ^^VKax^ 
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of tlie day were there appreciated. A fourth was entirely old 
Enssian, and filled with the most extraordinary, rare, and 
valuable specimens of old Muscovite art in the way of furniture, 
many of them massive, richly carved, curiously worked and 
somewhat Asiatic in form, but all being in the highest degree 
valuable and interesting, as being perfect and genuine samples 
of the semi-barbaric splendour of the old days, most of them, 
indeed, dating from the time of Boris Godounoff, and even 
from a much earlier period — at all events, from days prior to 
the introduction by the Pseudo-Dmitry of the Polish element, 
the colour of Occidental civilization, into Muscovite matters. 
Another, again, was a cosmopolitan salon, and of no special 
period — a museum, as it were, of everything that is pretty and 
precious and pleasing in the way of furniture and decorations 
from almost every capital in Europe — a collection of works of 
art from every country and of almost every period ; the nine- 
teenth century note, however, and indeed the note of only 
yesterday and of to-day dominating the harmonious medley. 

These compartments — each one in itself a very large room — 
were like so many toy drawing-rooms, as it were, all placed in 
the one immense salon already referred to, or so many chapels 
in one vast cathedral, and the entrance to each was decorated 
with ferns, and flowers and plants in jardinieres over six feet 
high. The walls of the gigantic general saloon in which these 
different dolls' houses were placed, and which was thickly 
carpeted throughout up to where the adjacent ball-room began, 
were of extraordinary thickness, and each one of the recesses 
for the windows — ^windows composed of little panes of coloured 
glass — would in itself have been quite large enough for an 
ordinary sleeping apartment. 

In one of these compartments, in the Louis XV. salon, on 
the afternoon of the day following Jock's visit to the moribund 
Pole recorded in our last chapter, we find Nini Dolmatinsky 
seated, clad in thin and light textures, as if the month were 
June, and the place Paris, instead of December and Peters- 
burg ; and standing by her side, with his arms folded in the 
Napoleonic fashion familiar to him, and gazing at his mistress 
earnestly as she spoke, Michael Eavouna. 

Outside in the street the cold was intense, but here indoora (I ^ 
the thermometer marked si xteen degreoB, ^otjl'^^ \}a»s^2L& \» ^^ ^ 
great height of the oeiliD^TtloLiB Ixoat ^a» m tvo V^aa \»5«^^Q^^^^^^'* 
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and the air circulated freely through a long suite of reception 
and ball-rooms, the gigantic doors of which were never closed. 

It was the reception day of Coour d'Or and of her step- 
daughter, and in another half-hour the rooms would be thronged 
— exceptionally crowded, indeed ; owing to the fact of it being 
Princess Drina's last reception prior to her premature, and 
almost hasty, departure for Nice. But now Madame Dolma- 
tinsky and her young Jewish 'protigi were alone, her Highness, 
indeed, haying specially so arranged it with a view to haying 
a confidential chat with her young friend. It had originally 
been arranged that Nini Pavloyna should leave for Nice only 
just before Christmas, and be accompanied by her brother and 
by Michka — her step-mother, who was detained by Court duties, 
to follow on later; but Prince Nicholas, only a few days before 
this afternoon we are now concerned with, having informed 
his sister that, urgent business and duty coming to claim his 
attention, it would be wholly impossible for him to leave 
Russia before the New Year, Princess Drina had decided not 
only not to wait for her brother, but to precipitate her de- 
parture ; to leave at once, in fact, and to leave alone— that is, 
even without Michka, and only accompanied by the retinue of 
servants which always attended her Highness in her travels. 

This decision Nini Pavloyna had been induced to come to 
by reason of a very terrible and unwonted and inexplicable 
feeling of uneasiness concerning her brother, which, although 
vague at first, and notwithstanding her ceaseless efforts to 
dispel it altogether by reminding herself that such appre- 
hension was apparently groundless, had little by little, and by 
almost imperceptible degrees, gained in strength day by day, 
and finally come to be a strain upon her nerves, already un- 
strung by her illness in Ukraine, which her Highness found 
it quite impossible to any longer tolerate, assuming, as it did 
at length, the proportions of a perpetual and very lively 
dread of 

** A doom that ever poised itself to fall ; 
An ever-moaning hattle in the mist." 

There was no real and tangible cause for this poignant and 

ever-increasing dread, for, so far as the reports went which Jock 

Erskine brought to her — reports really inspired by Madame 

Hoholkoff, although, of course, the Limb himself was wholly 

anconsciouB that they were bo inE^iTedi — ^j^^^^x^wi^^ ^^ ^a.^^*^ 
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these reports, Nick Payloyitch was in no kind of danger from 
the authorities, and was not, indeed, any longer looked upon 
even with suspicion by them, owing to the fact of his haying of 
late (always according to Jock) seen but little of bis former 
dangerous and compromising jprot^is. 

But Drina Payloyna could not, in these reassuring and 
encouraging rumours, find any real or lasting consolation, and 
no less unbearable and poignant, because apparently groundless, 
was this eyer-increasing presentiment of some impending 
woe; and 

*' Eyen as the prisoned silver dead and dumb 
Shiinks at oold Winter's footfall ere he come," 

so had Drina Dolmatinsky's heart been during the last few 
months shrinking in yague terror, and the ceaselesl^ anguish of 
this dread was of course not a little intensified by the know- 
ledge which she possessed, that not only was she powerless to 
beat back these rapidly approaching shadows, but that, more- 
oyer, under penalty of precipitating their adyance, it behoyed 
her to be most careful to breathe no word to any one about 
them — ^no word eyen to her stepmother, and of course nothing 
eyen remotely resembling a whispered hint of warning to her 
brother. 

She knew, not only her country, but the character of her 
brother too well, not to feel sure that such interference on 
her part could only be productiye of much harm, and she 
had, in fact, often, since that morning interyiew in the winter 
garden in Ukraine, eyen reproached herself for haying spoken 
as she did on that occasion to their young English guest. But 
that was all oyer and done with now, and she could not recall 
her words, and must trust— as, indeed, she thought she might — 
to the honour and discretion of the cousin of the man whom at 
one time she had so nearly loyed. So, as by her presence in 
Petersburg she could do no good, and as she was particularly 
desirous that no our (and especially her brother and his hidden 
foes) should remark her eyer-increasing anxiety, which day by 
day she felt herself less and less able to conceal, she had at 
length decided to depart at once, quite by herself, to Nice, 
where, moreover, she knew her friend and medical adviser, 
Professor Maryx, happened just then to be. But her decv^i^^-t^i 
had been yery sudden, and oome to ionTki^ l&AsJt^vi^ >^<3^ 
absence from Peterabnrg witli Count Scz^om"c?i»\ ^sA VX^^s^a *^ 
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was that Madame Dolmatinsky had snmmoned the young 
Hebrew to her presence on the affceriAon with which this 
chapter opens, to inform him of her plans, and to give him 
certain instructions to which, rightly or wrongly, her Highness 
attached considerable importance. 

" No," said she, in reply to Michka's almost fiercely expressed 
determination to accompany her, smiling sadly at the youth's 
afEectionate revolt against her rule, but shaking her head in 
negation — " you mustn't think of coming with me now, Michka; 
you must do as I tell you, if you love me. Remember that, as 
we originally intended only leaving just before Christmas — ^in 
three weeks' time, in fact — petite mere has asked a great many 
people to come and hear you sing between this and then. You 
mustn't — ^you have no right to — disappoint her and them simply 
because I have taken it into my head to leave earlier since 
Cocha can't come till so much later. You must stay here till the 
time when we had intended leaving together, and come on then." 

« But " began Michka. 

"No, no," interrupted her Highness; "you must do as I 
tell you, mon aQii. Believe me, I have a reason for asking you 
to do this. You must know, you must feel that, Michka ; for 
otherwise you know very well that I would much rather have 
you with me than go away alone. But I want you to stay 
behind now for a very special reason. I want you to stay 
by Cocha." 

"Stay by Cocha!" echoed the young Hebrew, greatly 
astonished. 

" Yes," continued Drina Pavlovna. " He has been looking 
ill and worn and troubled lately, and I know that only some- 
thing very serious would prevent him from leaving with me 
as we had arranged. What is worrying him I cannot tell — 1 
do not even ask. Perhaps you know, or perhaps you can 
guess, or perhaps you know nothing. I ask no questions. 
But I ask you to stay by hini, Michka, and to keep watch and 
ward over him ; and I rely upon your love for me to let me 
know at once if at any time he is in any kind of danger; to 
let me know, in fact, anything which you think I ought to 
know ; to send me a despatch with full particulars at once. I 
can rely upon your doing this, can I not ? " 

"You can," replied the young Jew solemnly, and looking at 
hia young mistress with a feeling a^sin \a a^e. 
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Into exactly what compromising and even perilous compli- 
cations the spirit of fddlantliropj and hatred of all and every 
kind of oppression which inspired both Gocha and the young 
Jew may have led them, we care not to inquire ; but as subse- 
quent events amply proved that they had, indeed, incurred 
danger, and as it is to be presumed that they were both all 
along well aware of this fact* we need hardly be surprised 
that Michka should have been somewhat startled by Madame 
Dolmatinsky's words, which sounded — as, indeed, she had 
intended that they should sound — almost as a warning. 

" Thank you, mon ami," said Nini Pavlovna, smiling and 
holding out her hand to the young Hebrew, who raised it to 
his lips. '* I shall trust to you. Stay behind and keep watch 
over him, and bring him on to me safe and sound, and as soon 
as you can. If Gocha knows you are waiting for him, it will 
make him come the sooner. Bemember, I leave him to your 
care. And now," she continued, changing the subject without 
a pause, " I want you to promise me something else — will you ? '* 
She asked the question quickly and almost nervously, as one 
anxious to have a disagreeable matter settled without dis- 
cussion, and as she spoke she rose. 

** Why do you ask me, Drina Pavlovna ? " exclaimed the 
Jew, a touch of indignation in his voice. " Do you think there 
is anything you could command me which I would not gladly 
do ? You know there is nothing." 

**I know it, dear Michka," replied Madame Dolmatinsky, 
putting her hand affectionately on the lad*s arm. ** A.nd what 
I am going to ask you to do will prove to you, when you como 
to understand the full meaning of it, that I have always recog- 
nized your afEection and returned it. But in this matter you 
must ask no questions, but simply promise to do as I ask you — 
will you ? " 

"I will;" and as he spoke, the young Jew stooped and 
kissed the hand upon his arm. 

Then Drina Pavlovna made her strange request, her voice 
losing the quick and nervous tone in which she had begun, 
and sinking to a key of great tenderness as she proceeded to 
deal with a subject which, to her, was so full of divine and 
miraculous possibilities. 

" It is not much," said she, almost tiioidl:^ — -**' 7aa\» ^2^:052^ Vr^ 
ask jon to do, I mean, Michka — ^not di^QvAV^ «si^ t^o'^ ^^Jos^^ 
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have your solemn promise to do it, I know I can be snre yon 
will. I want yoa " — ^here her fingers sought and f onnd at her 
throat the gold chain, which was so fine as to be almost 
invisible — ** I want yon to wear this for my sake '* — and as she 
spoke she pulled up, from its sweet resting-place in her bosom, 
the locket of the Holy Virgin of Czestochowa, and held it in 
her hand — "if I should die before you. It never leaves me, 
night or day, and shall not leave me while I live. My dear 
mbther left it to me on that condition, and I leave it to yon 
on the same condition — that after my death you take it from 
my dead body, as after my mother's death I took it from hers, 
and that you wear it for my sake then as I wear it for her sake 
now, never taking it ofF, letting it be buried with you." 

Here she paused, and Michka, thinking she was waiting for 
him to speak, murmured, his eyes dilated with horrified surprise 
at the reference made by his mistress to her possible demise— 

" I promise it — I swear it ! " 

'*I have spoken to Cocha about this," continued Madame 
Dolmatinsky, paying no heed to the lad's solemn reiteration of 
his promise, but reverently pressing the locket to her lips before 
replacing it in its hiding-place, " and to petite mere, and they 
know my wishes and approve of them ; so that, were I to die 
here at home, surrounded by you all, I should know, of course, 
that everything would be done just as I had wished. But 
suppose " — there for an instant she hesitated, fearing to cause 
her companion pain, but then continued very calmly, and as if 
speaking of the most ordinary and trivial possibility — " suppose 
I were not to die at home, what then ? That is why I speak 
to you about this now, Michka. I had at first intended saying 
nothing to you ; but as I am going away, and I want you to 
stay behind for the time being, and as no one ever knows, of 
course, what may happen, and especially when travelling, I 
made up my mind to settle this while I could see you, and 
talk with you about it, and obtain your promise. I won't 
explain anything now, mon ami, and you've promised to ask 
me no questions. You shall know everything later — everything; 
and in the event — the absurd event, the almost impossible 
event, if you will — of my dying before we meet again, I have 
left full and clear instructions that this chain and locket are 
onlj to be removed by you ; and that if you are not with me 
when I die, the doctors, tii© people 'wVlo io %\xx3cl ^jJqaxi^^, %sNk \k> 
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preserve my body in tlie best way science teaches, so that yon 
may have time to come to me and keep yonr promise." 

** Bat," began the yonng Jew, shocked and horrified beyond 
measure by the awful significance of the words which had just 
fallen from the lips of the being whom he loved the most on 
earth, ^* you " 

But just then a fair-haired boy of about fourteen, wearing 
the dress of the Corps des Pages (green jacket ornamented 
with gold buttons and a red collar), came rushing infco the 
room like an avalanche, breathlessly gasping out in French, 
and in a shrill treble, as he vainly endeavoured to catch 
Madame Dolmatinsky in his arms, she instinctively retreating 
before his violent advance — 

'* Sais-tu la nouvelle, Drina Pavlovna, sais-tu la nouvelle ? 
L'Bmpereur est venu ^ la boifce hier — ^il m'a beaucoup compli- 
mente et domain, demain, entends-tu? je fais mon entree a la 
Gour. G'est a toi que je dois cela ; j'en suis sur : n'est-ce pas 
vrai, dis ? Mais embrasse-moi done, oousine I " And then the 
young cub, capturing Madame Dolmatinsky, embraced her 
boisterously. 

It was Nini Pavlovna's cousin, little Prince Boris Katyrew, 
the most noisy and mischievous boy in Petersburg, so all 
chance of further private conversation was gone for the time 
being ; and especially as the jubilant page was but the herald 
of his mother and other members of the family, who followed 
close at his heels, coming to thank Madame Dolmatinsky for 
having used her influence at court in favour of her youthful 
kinsman. 

But the floodgates had now been opened, the visiting hour 
had arrived, and in half an hour the popular salon of Princess ' 
Ooeur d'Or and of her step-daughter was crowded to excess, 
"all Petersburg" coming to say good-bye to Madame Dolma- 
tinsky; and each one of the curious compartments we have 
described was soon filled with groups composed of the dessus 
du panier of the grand monde of Petersburg, engaged in various 
occupations and amusements — some drinking tea and devouring 
the delicious tea cakes for which Russia is famous ; many, both 
men and women, smoking cigarettes ; and all chattering with 
a nervous volubility which would at first have almost be- 
wildered a stranger unaccustomed to ^\]lc\i\^«}c^A&. 

In the modem Parisian salon, oil oVdi ^erjAi^'^^^ ^5js^«c^ 
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the hero of many a well-foaght field, is seated at the piano, 
surrounded bj his admirers, playing a new polka of his own 
composition, while hard by old Countess KozlofE (" Hope ") 
presides over her high court of malignancy and scandal. In 
the old Russian room a group, composed of some of the highest 
court dignitaries, listens with rapt attention to Coco Ber- 
thaudin, who is explaining the novelties in the way of amuse- 
ment which he, with the sanction of her Imperial Majesty, is 
preparing for a coming Boirke intime at the palace; while in 
the comer a very good-looking Georgian prince— a cousin 
of the Temnosiniys — ^who has been suddenly seized with a fever 
of religious enthusiasm, is in an impassioned undertone 
explaining to two dainty, beautiful, and very audacious ladies- 
in-waiting to one of the grand-duchesses, how necessary it 
is for them to set a good example, sell their diamonds and 
other vanities, give the proceeds to the poor, and help him 
to arouse the members of the aristocracy of Russia to a sense 
of their imminent danger of hell-fire — ^an exhortation which 
by no means falls upon deaf ears, both ladies being willing 
enough to repent with so fascinating an evangelist, and, 
indeed, eager to don sackcloth trimmed with point de Yenise, 
provided it but cover two at a time, and to have their fair 
brows, even though the diamonds should be irremovable, 
sprinkled vdth ashes still warm from the altar of the Paphian 
goddess. 

Leaving Madame Kozloff, from whose malignant lips he had 
just been hearing all the scandal which had been current in 
the capital during his brief absence from Petersburg, Count 
Sczyfowicz made his way to the Chinese salon, whence pro- 
ceeded the sound of much excited conversation and boisterous 
laughter, the voice of Jock Erskine, speaking in French every 
now and then, predominating. But just as he reached the 
threshold, and as his eye fell upon the Limb seated in the 
middle of the room, astride of a monster which represented 
the god of war, and engaged in an animated and most noisy 
colloquy with a group of friends, the count felt his arm lightly 
touched, and turning, he saw General PrastchofE standing by 
his side. 

Severity and cruelty were, as we have already said, the 

two chief sentiments to be read, as a rule, in the somnolent 

and Bullen countenance of Ivan ^oii«kaBk\BT\^.^\ "WV» T^<jy<w 
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Sozyfowicz, who had not seen the one-eyed monster for a few- 
days, was greatly surprised to find an air of anxiety, of extreme 
disquietude, peeping from beneath the hideous mask — a look 
which he had never seen there before, and which was all the 
more remarkable because, as the shrewd eye of the observant 
count noted, it was only occasionally visible, being very 
evidently in a great measure kept under control by the iron 
will of the grim warrior. 

** Where have you been ? " inquired the general abruptly, 
and with even greater severity in his tone than usual ; and 
then, without waiting for an answer, he continued, " I have 
been waiting for you. It is sometimes a dangerous thing to 
keep people waiting, Adam Petrovitch." 

The count's face assumed an expression of deep concern. 
" Waiting for me. Excellency ? " he exclaimed. " Ah, then, 
I must apologize indeed. If I could only have guessed that 
there was any chance of your needing me, I should not, of 
course, have left Petersburg. I absented myself on the business 
you know of.** 

" Did the Jew go with you ? *' 

" He did. Everything is going on admirably. I have made 
four experiments an d *' 

But PrastchofE broke in impatiently — " I don't care to hear 
about that now. I have no time. What I wanted to see you 
about is this : I hear this Jew is leaving with Madame Dolma- 
tinsky to-morrow. This must not be, Adam Petrovitch. I 
look to you to prevent it. If you cannot, I shall. He must 
not leave.** 

Sczyfowicz smiled blandly, and passed his hand caressingly 
down his beard. 

"Of course not. Excellency; even without your orders I 
should have prevented it, for it is necessary that he should 
he here on the sixth — St. Nicholas* Day. But it is not necessary 
for any one to prevent it, for he is not going. They*ve altered 
all theii* plans. Sandrine Pavlovna leaves alone, and Michka 
is to wait here for her brother and follow on later with him.** 

" Are you sure of that ? *' inquired the general, looking 
at Adam Petrovitch with his one eye full of distrust. 

Sczyfowicz shrugged his shoulders. '* Madame Dolmatinsky 
just told me so herself. Why not ask l[ieic \1 -^otjl ^tcro^HiSJ!^^^'' 

JuBt then Jock's voice reao\ie4 t\i«m, «w^*vcl^^ ''*' ^'^ ^'^ssis;*^ 
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a woman can get on with only a face; but I think a man 
ought to try and have at least some part of the rest of the head 
with him— don't yon ? " a qnizzioal qnery which immediately 
provoked a tempest of excited replies. 

" What a monkey ! " growled Prastchoff. " Imagine her 
Majesty ordering that yonng fool and his friend Lord Pibroch 
to dance a Highland reel before her." 

"That was Coco Berthandin's suggestion," remarked the 
count. " It's very ridiculous, of course ; but, then, the English 
court ridicule. I remember once asking Disraeli if he thought 
caricatures did a man harm in public life ; and he said, ' In these 
days, my dear count, every man's object is to be made ridiculous.**' 

Ivan Affonassievitch gave a growl expressive of the greatest 
dissatisfaction. Like all good Russians, he hated the great 
Tory, the destroyer of the Treaty of San Stefano; and this 
habit of on all and every occasion — and very often, it must be 
confessed, a propos de hottes — quoting Lord BeaconsfLeld, which 
Adam Petrovitch aiSected, was pre-eminently distasteful to the 
champion of the Orthodox Church. Strong words expressive 
of his disgust were rising to the general's lips, when his eye 
caught a group composed of three ladies slowly advancing from 
the old Russian salon, and he contented himself with remarking 
to his companion — 

"You're a fool, Adam Petrovitch, but I've told you that 
before. Leave me now ; I must speak with Mary Alexandrovna. 
But meet me to-night at the opera without fail. I may have 
news of great importance for you, so don't fail me." 

*• I shall be there, Excellency — you may rely upon me ! " 
And so speaking, Adam Sczyfowicz, wondering within him- 
self what could be ailing the rugged warrior, passed on into 
the Chinese room, where the Limb was still seated astride of 
the god of war, expressing his views of life, love, and things 
in general in true Russian fashion. 

The advancing ladies were Madame Hoholkoff and the two 
fair penitents whom the handsome Georgian evangelist had 
just been exhorting. Their conversion would appear to have 
been incomplete, judging from their conversation with Mary 
Alexandrovna. 

"Do you know, Molly," murmured one of the sweet 
Slav syrens, " I'm not always sure that I quite believe in Qod ; 
bat, of course, I'm always atraid oi "H-Vm.?^ 
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" That's absnrd, ma oh&re," replied Princess Molly, smiling. 
'* So far as I'm concerned I hope and believe that I'm a good 
Christian, but I can't help thinking sometimes that it's a 
great pity the whole thing shonld have been pitched in so low 
a key. Jnst think of it, Myrrhotchka ; not one of the apostles 
would have been admitted to the Yacht Club, except perhaps 
Paul — et encore! Wouldn't it have been just as easy if they 
had been gentlemen ? " 

Here, catching sight of the sinister face of General 
PrastchofP, Princess Molly brought her theological speculations 
to an abrupt terminfition. ''Ah, there is ce cher Ivan 
Affonassievitch I " she exclaimed ; '' the very man I wanted to 
see ! I'll see you later — I must speak to him." And nodding 
to her two companions, she left them to proceed into the room 
where Jock was holding forth, and came up to the one-eyed 
monster. 

'* I'm glad to see you, Mary Alezandrovna," said the general. 
" I have been looking for you." 

'' Indeed ! And to what can I ascribe that honour P Oddly 
enough, I too have been looking for you, Ivan Affonassievitch." 

"I was afraid," continued the Sword of the Orthodox 
Church, paying no attention to Madame Hoholkoffs reply, 
" that I might miss you at the opera to-night. To-morrow I am 
forced to go to Moscow, and I may be leaving Bussia in a few 
days." 

" Leaving Bussia ! " 

And as Princess Molly echoed these words, she too noticed 
that strange look of care and anxiety in PrastchofE's face which 
Adam Petrovitch had remarked. 

" Yes," replied his Excellency. " But nothing is decided 
yet, so pray say nothing about it, Altesse. I know I can rely 
upon your discretion. What I wanted to see you about is 
this. It may be perhaps necessary, very shortly — in a week, 
say, or in ten days, but you shall know all in good time — ^for 
this young protege of yours to be absent from Petersburg, and 
for his absence not to be remarked — for his friends and the 
people at his Embassy to notice nothing. His projected trip to 
Finland would have sufficed, perhaps; but that, it seems, is 
uncertain now, so we shall have to choose something better. 
What I would suggest is this : that you. tlo^^ %.\» crwife^^^^ Vksss.\ftfc 
giye him plenty at time to talk about \fe> TCkfi\LJb ^ja. «^'^^^xiiOT^Ko^i► 
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witb bim to meet him somewhere secretly out of Petersburg — a 
meeting that will last, say, a week or a fortnight. You say that 
he is constantly pressing you for such a clandestine appoint- 
ment, and that hitherto you have declined to grant it. So 
much the better; your virtue will be rewarded, never fear, 
Altesse ; but let your scruples now at length appear— only 
wp^ewTy mind you — to be overcome. Make a rendez-vous with 
him at once, to-day, leaving the date open until yon. hear 
further from me. He will be so proud and happy that all 
St. Petersbarg will know of this within twenty-four bonrs, so 
that when he absents himself for a week or so — yoti too, of 
course, being away at the same time — every one will smile and 
whisper, and nod their heads and look wise, and no questions — 
no awkward questions, I mean — will be asked." 

" But '* began Madame Hoholkoff. 

" But what, Altesse ? " interrupted Prastchoff. " Let no 
* buts * come between you and your duty — you and your best 
interests. Are you held back by religiouB scruples? Have 
you, too, been converted by George Destcziavadze ? " 

" Perhaps-^qui sait ? But at all events I " 

But Ivan Affonassievitch interrupted her again. "B«- 
member,** he said, "that I only suggest that you make the 
rendez-vous ; not, of course, that you A;eep it. Who better than 
you, Mary Alexandrovna, knows how to prevent the fate of the 
Sabine women from overtaking the most charming of our 
Grandes Croix of St. Catharine ? " 

Molly HoholkofE laughed. " I'm not afraid of that," said 
she, " My only fear is that you may not perhaps appreciate at 
its true value the great cost to me of such an absence — such a 
compromising step as you suggest." 

" But you, who know the cost, can surely name it, Mary 
Alexandrovna.** 

" Say twice the age of our dear master and emperor — whom 
God preserve — at a thousand roubles a year ! *' 

Prastchoif reflected. Alexander III. was then forty-six. 
Ninety-two thousand roubles was, of course, a considerable sum ; 
but then, on the other hand, it was a very dangerous matter to 
tamper with the liberty of a British subject, and it was above 
all of vital importance that, in the event of Ivan Affonassievitch 
putting into execution certain sinister plans of his, everything 
Mhonld be ao prepared and ex^lovned "Vi^loT^wA \jQ3a.\» ^V^^ 
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sudden departure and absence of young Erskine should excite 
neither surprise nor comment. 

" Be it so, Altesse/' said his Excellency, after a short pause. 
" Nothing is decided yet. I will let you know definitely to- 
morrow whether this appointment will be necessary, and the 
date — and at the same time you shall receive an order on the 
treasury for the money. This will probably be the last time I 
shall trouble you about this young Englishman." 

" So much the better," replied Madame Hoholkoff, eagerly ; 
" I'm glad of it. That's why I've been looking for you, Ivan 
AfEonassievitch, to tell you that I'm getting tired of the 
perpetual care of this schoolboy, and that you must find some 
one else to look after him." 

" Ah, indeed ! What, then, has happened ? " 

** Everything and nothing, mon oher — ^the worst, in fact — ^he 
has become an intolerable bore." 

'' Oh, I see, I understand ! " exclaimed Ivan AiSonassievitch. 
" This unlicked cub of the British lion is taking his role of 
favourite too much a'o, serietix, 1 suppose; ^and poor Mrs. 
Potiphar is forced to fly from the advances of Joseph ! Well, 
as I said before, you have both experience and courage in such 
matters, Mary Alexandrovna. At all events, I think I can 
release you now. This boy has told us, I fancy, thanks to your 
tact, princess, about all he has to tell, so he need trouble you no 
longer. Make this appointment with him — and make it at 
once, leaving the date open till you hear from me, for even if I 
change my plans no harm will be done — and then you can 
wash your hands of him. I will take care of the rest." 

" Thank you, mon petit PrastchofE^ I understand ; you may 
rely upon me." 

Then the wife of an American millionaire bearing down 
upon Madame HoholkofE to inquire about the coming soiree 
intime of the Empress, at which, by special command, Jock 
Erskine and Lord Pibroch were to dance a reel before her 
Majesty, the colloquy between Mary Alexandrovna and the 
Sword of the Orthodox Church came to an end, and Ivan 
Affonassievitch shortly afterwards left the house ; the American 
lady following him with half-frightened eyes as he moved 
slowly towards the door, as if he were in outward aspect that 
which he was indeed in character and s^\3cvt» — r^ajo^^^^^-^^ 
beast oi relentleaa and untameaYAe ieroe^i^ . 
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*' Do tell ! '' she exclaimed in a stage whisper, and speaking 
in her native lingo. " Is General Prastchoff reallj so wicked 
as thej say P Are all those dreadful stories tme ? " 

But Mary Hoholkoff had jnst then good reason to be well 
satisfied with Ivan Affonassievitoh 

'* No," said her Highness, smiling, speaking in English and 
shaking her pretty head. "Of course not I There's not a 
word of truth in those absurd and malignant tales. Believe 
me, there are many worse men than poor General FrastchofE I " 
which reply, by reason of its very vagueness, quite satisfied the 
American lady, and luckily, for it would perhaps have rather 
puzzled Princess Molly to have been more explicit concexming 
the good qualities of the general, unless, indeed, she had adopted 
Lord Palmerston's consoling explanation. '' You've not a single 
virtue, I believe," said on one occasion old Baron James de 
Eothschild — " M. le PM&ron " — laughingly to the great Whig. 
"Perhaps not," airily replied his lordship; "but, then, I've 
all the corresponding vices, so I'm not far off." 



CHAPTER XXVIIT. 

If either Count Sczyfowicz or Madame Hobolkoff had been but 
able to divine the real cause of the haggard look of care and 
acute anxiety which, as we have said, they had both remarked 
that afternoon stealing from time to time over the sinister 
countenance of the champion of orthodoxy, they would not 
only have been in a position to proclaim glad tidings indeed 
to millions of their fellow-subjects, but, moreover, have found 
it possible, perhaps, to admire the extraordinary self-control 
of which Ivan Affonassievitch gave proof, in compelling himself 
to mix in general society and discuss general topics with ap- 
parent calmness, while weighted with a burden of suspense 
which would assuredly have crushed an ordinary man. For 
his Excellency on that December afternoon, as he left the 
brilliant, crowded, and noisy saloons of Princess Kitty Temno- 
siniy and walked hurriedly home, was in the unenviable posi- 
tion of a man awaiting what he had every reason to fear would 
be a death-sentence. The circumstances were simple enough, 
and hriefLj as follows. 
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He had for some time past been suffering from what be had 
at first imagined to be a complaint of no special importance — 
a mere inconvenience, in fact ; and for this he had only sought 
and obtained advice bj letter, having corresponded on the sub- 
ject with an old acquaintance of his, the physician who always 
attended to his ailments, the only man of science in whom he 
had the least confidence. Professor Leopold Maryx, of Vienna. 
Maryx had written to him fully on the subject, and Ivan 
Affonassievitch had carefully followed out all the great man's 
injunctions ; but, to the dismay of the patient and surprise of 
the physician, the hemorrhage from which the champion of 
orthodoxy suffered had gone on steadily increasing, until at 
length Prastchoff had come to be somewhat alarmed at his 
condition ; not losing confidence in the man of science, but 
fearing lest these consultations by correspondence might have 
allowed some error to creep in which it would require a per- 
sonal interview with a physician to dispel. But to consult 
a Russian physician, or a physician of no matter what nation- 
ality residing in Russia, was a step which Ivan Affonassievitch, 
throughout his long career, had always very carefully avoided 
taking. 

He knew fuU well how universally he was detested by the 
subjects of the Great Autocrat of all classes and of all nation- 
alities, and the cause of this general and deep hatred in which 
he was held ; and he had always felt that he could not with 
safety entrust his health to the care of his own countrymen, 
or of those subjected to Russian influences, not, perhaps, be- 
cause they would positively do him harm (though, judging 
others from himself, that, indeed, was likely enough), but 
because it was hardly probable that they would assiduously 
do their utmost to restore the health of one whose demise 
would, he knew well, be hailed with delight by almost every 
human being ruled over by the Czar. 

Then, besides, there was the question of policy — ^the State 
question, as it were — ^to be considered. He was the Torque- 
mada of the Orthodox Church, the very embodiment of the 
enlightened system by which the love of Christ is taught by 
torture and exemplified by murder; and he felt fearful lest, 
without his presence at the door of the dungeon and slaughter- 
house, his ceaseless activity in conveT^Ti^ Vj HJaa ^sxiss^^ t^^ 
only Jndaiam, but all the otter vaxvonB wcA ^ojoaJ^i ^^^KweJ^s^^^ 
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forms of religions dissent, from Roman Catholicism to Stnndism, 
might spring np in fatal profusion like baneful tares, and threaten 
the yery existence of the sonl-nonrishing wheat of orthodoxy. 

Under these oircnmstances, therefore, any even whispered 
suspicion concerning the robustness of one whose health and 
vigour were so essentially necessary to the welfare of the only 
true Church was, of course, for State reasons to be deprecated ; 
and Ivan Affonassievitch felt that in this particular he could 
hardly place implicit confidence in the discretion of the phy- 
sicians resident in Russia. So on the rare occasions when this 
one-eyed monster had been unwell, he had invariably — ^wben 
Maryx had not happened to be within visiting distance — either 
left Russia and gone to the great physician, or consulted him 
by letter, but never under any circumstances had he sought 
the medical advice of any man of science permanently residing 
in the Czar's dominions. 

A few days, however, before the afternoon we are now 
concerned with, Maryx (who doubtless was becoming some- 
what puzzled by the fact that his correspondent was getting 
rapidly worse instead of better under his treatment) had 
written to the general, strongly advising him to consult, with- 
out delay, a noted French physician who happened just then 
to be passing through Petersburg, recommending this Dr. 
Yierefolley de Faunes as an intimate personal friend, and as 
a man not only of g^eat ability, but of no less rare prudence 
and discretion. 

"I am well aware,*' Maryx had written, "of your insur- 
mountable dislike to consulting medical men residing in Russia, 
but my friend VierefoUey is only de passagcy knows nobody in 
Russia, and, besides, is the most discreet man I ever met. You 
can trust him thoroughly. So pray go to him with the en- 
closed note of introduction, tell him all your symptoms as you 
have written them to me, and let him examine you thoroughly. 
I cannot understand how it is that this trouble of yours goes 
on increasing, but I have no doubt that if I could only see you 
I could set you right at once. At all events, see Vi^refolley 
without delay, and let me know what he says. Why cannot 
you come on to Nice r You will find me there. I can't come 
on to Russia. till after Christmas." 

Thus" %t^d, Ivaa Affonassievitch had, on the morning of 
the daj on which Madame X>oVma.\.m^5:^ V^^ >ast \»x^^f^ 
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reception, called by appointmeiit on Dr. Vieref oUey at the H6tel 
de France, described his tronble fully to him, and submitted 
himself to a most searching physical examination at the hands 
of the French physician, which had lasted the better part of 
half an hour. When it was at length over, Ivan Affonassie- 
vitch, glancing furtively at the French physician's face, had 
plainly read there that the matter was far more serious than 
he had imagined, and so was in some measure prepared for the 
doctor's words, when that gentleman very quietly assured him 
that it was indeed a case of extreme gravity. *' But in cases 
of this importance," he had added, '* I always prefer to write 
out my opinion at great length. Your Excellency will receive 
my report in the course of the afternoon, or at latest this even- 
ing without fail. You must forgive me if I decline to say 
more now, except that, being an experienced and distinguished 
soldier, you will, of course, know how to accept the inevitable 
without fear." 

This promised report was waiting for Ivan Affonassievitch 
when he returned home from the reception at E!atia Ivanovna's, 
and was handed to his Excellency by a footman as he entered. 
Prastchoff took the letter, and recognizing at once what it must 
be from the words " H6tel de France " printed on the envelope, 
strode scowling by the group of officers and officials from the 
War Office, who stood waiting for instructions in the hall, and 
acknowledging their deferential salutations by neither word 
nor gesture, passed on into his study, and, locking himself in 
there, sat down to know the worst at once. 

The letter was a long one and full of details, but the pith 
of it all lay in the few lines which informed Ivan Affonassie- 
vitch that he was suffering from internal cancer, that no opera- 
tion would be of any avail, and that there was absolutely 
nothing to be done even to prolong his life, which in all proba- 
bility would not extend beyond three months from that date ; 
while, indeed, it was likely that complications or accidents 
would occur before long which would bring it to a close before 
the expiration of this period of ninety days. 

I^othing could be more terribly plain than this ; the French 
doctor's words left no loophole for any possible misund^is^tamd- 
ing ; and although Prastchoff was in a great measure pre^^ed ; 
for this serious view of his condition, l^re^axed. «^«iv isst -sf^ia^ 
he now read, still this sentence oi ^TXio^\» YCKav'&^cssaJ^^ ^^'^So. 
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came to him as a sliock, and he rose and poured himself out 
a tnmblerfal of fine champagne from a carafon which stood on 
his writing-table, and swallowed it undiluted with water before 
proceeding to review the situation in its altered aspect. 

Bat we must be just. One who, like PrastchoiS, had been 
throughout his life familiar with the Angel of Death only as 
the meddlesome enemy to the perpetuity of punishment, as the 
interfering friend of the Czar's enemies, who was for ever 
intruding with his gift of peace between the pauses of the 
blood-wet lashes, received, as was but natural, with feelings of 
unmixed dissatisfaction the unwelcome news that this old foe 
of his was now at length about to get the best of him, to 
quench for ever his zealous loyalty and bring his patriotic 
usefulness to a final conclusion ; but of fear, of actual terror, 
when he learnt that his end was rapidly approaching, Prasi>- 
choff, although an abject coward, felt no qualm. 

He was a very narrow-minded man, one of a low plane of 
intelligence — a fanatic really in earnest — and he believed in 
his saints and images, and such belief consoled and sufficed 
him. He had ever done his best for his Church and for his 
Czar. He had been perhaps at times over-zealous in the dis- 
charge of his duty, but then this very excess of (enthusiasm, 
which ignorant busybodies had sometimes stigmatized as love 
of cruelty, had surely always served to make more efficacious 
the lessons in obedience which he had been called upon to 
teach; and besides, the pupils whose special dulness and 
obstinacy had inspired him with the most ardent desire to 
correct them of their errors, had, after all, been only Jews and 
dissenters, and disloyal persons in general — enemies of the 
Orthodox Church, in fact, and of the Little Father. For 
having chastised such, Ivan AfEonassievitch feared no punish- 
ment at the hands of God ; nay, rather, as the Almighty was 
kno-wrn to hold Holy Russia in special favour. He doubtless 
•fj^jMy^ Paradise, reward for his services the zealous champion 
l^y^P Orthodox Church. 
^:' : ,t?^?W So ^^^ ^^^* feeling which Ivan Affonassievitch experienced 
on recovering from the blow inflicted on his nerves by the very 
plain words of the French physician was not by any means fear 
of death, or rather fear of anything after death, but a strange 
and helliBh sentiment of exultation when he reflected that now, 
emce in three months' time at t\ie\ate!a\i'^^^Ql^i^^^i^^i«3Q^A^i}l^^ 
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reach of man's praise or blame, he could at length give rein to 
his hatred of his enemies, nnmindfnl of the consequences, and 
do far more audacious things in the way of punishing his foes, 
and those of the Church and State, now that he was on the 
point of leaving both friends and foes alike, than it would have 
been safe or even possible for him to have done had he been 
destined to stand by his deeds and answer for them ; bear, in 
fact, the responsibility of all the masterpieces of infamy which 
his rare and restless genius for evil-doing might inspire him to 
achieve. 

And masterpieces of infamy were they indeed, the cleverly 
contrived plots and artfully adjusted plans which Ivan Affonas- 
sievitch conceived, and began his preparations to insure success 
for, as he walked up and down his study that afternoon, every 
now and then stopping to make a note in a cypher intelligible 
only to himself, and occasionally refreshing the devil within 
him by a copious draught of alcohol. 

In front of the table on which the brandy stood, hung a 
picture by Bouguereau representiDg Delilah and Samson, and 
as the eye of Ivan Affonassievitch lighted on the familiar canvas, 
the thought of that strongman's splendid revenge on his enemies 
occurred to him as an example which it might be well for him 
to follow. He, too, was somewhat a giant, a strong man, one 
who had made his power and strength felt in terrible ways, 
indeed, throughout the length and breadth of Bussia ; he, too, 
then would be malignant with his last breath, and, like the 
lover of Delilah, would now in his death-struggle bring his 
enemies to destruction. 

With most of the terrible memories of the past, and no less 
terrible plans for the future, which came flocking as noisome 
birds of prey to the mind of this monster, who had as a labour 
of love devoted his whole life solely to the cultivating of every 
branch of cruelty as a fine art, — with the major part of the 
devil-sent reflections which assailed Ivan AfEonassievitch during 
the first two hours after he had learnt that now at length the 
old familiar dish of death which he knew so well how to serve 
up to others, seasoned with so many di:fferent sauces, was about 
to be submitted to his own palate, we luckily need not concern 
ourselves ; and the result of his sombre meditations, so far as 
they were directly connected with ibia %\)l<^ Ti'Kn».>Kq^^ "«^>a^ 
brieflj ha follows* 
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He would leave for Nice at once and see Maryx. He liad 
really no hope that even that great man could do very much, 
indeed anything, for him ; bnt then, who could tell ? he might ; 
and at all events, if he must die now, Ivan Affonassievitch felt 
that he would far rather die away from Eussia, away from the 
cares incident to his of&ce of chief assassin and torturer of the 
State, of sword ^f the Orthodox Church, away from his enemies, 
and not give them the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
being removed from their midst. No one should know even 
that he was ill until the very last, and he would so arrange it 
that his death would come to Eussia as a surprise. 

Then, again, at Nice he would be near the only woman he 
had ever loved — Drina Dolmatinsky. She was an angel from 
heaven, and it would be good to die near her. Under any 
circumstances, he had intended passing a few weeks at Nice 
while she was there; and now that the whole of the rest 
of his life was to be but a few weeks, he would leave at once. 
He had half decided upon this after that horrible examination 
in the morning ; but now this awful letter, this death-warrant, 
quite confirmed him in this decision. Yes, he would leave for 
Nice at once, and in all probability leave Eussia never to return 
to it alive ; but he would so arrange matters before his departure, 
leave his hellish plots and plans so perfectly prepared and ready, 
that he could very easily put the finishing touches to them by 
telegraphic despatches in cypher from Nice — set the whole work 
of destruction in motion from his retreat on the Mediterranean 
coast, and direct it from there up to the very last. 

Aad, indeed, under the circumstances, it would be necessary 
that he should be out of Eussia, out of the way of all interference 
and criticism. 

His orders would, of course, under any circumstances be 
obeyed, and to the letter — ^that he knew ; but he intended his 
orders in some instances to be so terrrible in their consequences, 
that were he himself in Petersburg, some fool might think it 
his duty to point out this fact to him, and thus discussion and 
explanation and delay would ensue. Definite and clear and 
decided orders sent by wire from Nice were the thing : such 
would admit of no discussion, and would be at once obeyed, no 
matter how perilous the consequences of such blind obedience 
migrht be. iff^ 

He knew well what would Yiapi^eii •, \iiva ^vsJcwrc^vaaX^^ae^^ qtdl tlsia 
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receipt of them, wonld carefally put away in a place of safety 
these terrible orders to prove their authenticity, and then obey 
them to the letter, reckless of the consequences, saying, " What 
matters it P It is not onr business : we have nothing to do with 
it. The responsibility rests with Ivan Affonassievitch." Nay, 
indeed (and this thought caused the grim warrior a feeling 
akin to pleasure), the more dangerous, the more apparently mad 
the orders, the more readily and cheerfully would his subordinates 
carry them out, in hopes that the confusion and disaster which 
could hardly fail to follow would bring about the ruin of the 
hated individual who gave them. 

Little did they know that he by that time would be far 
beyond the reach of any mortal punishment or disgrace ! 

Among the number of persons whom Ivan Affonassievitch 
decided to include in his own destruction, after the fashion of 
Samson, were three individuals known to our readers — Prince 
Nicholas Temnosiniy, Michael Eavouna the Jew, and Jock 
Erskine. ^^egarding the first two victims there would be no 
shadow of difficulty. Nicholas Favlovitch had already done 
quite enough to merit Siberia, if the matter were properly 
handled ; and as for the Jew, he was only being spared for a 
short time, in order to see whether, by means of this extraor- 
dinary plan which Sezyfowicz had thought of, he might not 
be made the instrument whereby the whole of his hated and 
accursed race resident in Holy Russia might be annihilated, 
stamped out for ever. If this plan of Adam Fetrovitch should 
not succeed — and they would know soon now — ^if there was 
to be no hope of seeing the young Jew lead his people t9 their 
utter destruction, then the removal of such garbage as Michael 
Eavouna from the face of the earth would, of coarse, be as easy 
as the crushing of a fly. 

The ruin of Jock Erskine was a more difficult matter 
to bring about, and for reasons so obvious that we need 
hardly point them out to our readers. To annoy him, to 
put him to very serious inconvenience by subjecting him to 
ill usage, which could afterwards be explained as the result 
of a most lamentable misunderstanding, and be done penance 
for in sackcloth and ashes when the angry voice of the British 
ambassador should be raised, — ^that, of course, would be easy 
enough; and, indeedySome such plan Praatcho^\i'dA\TL>rvts^^<«^<s^ 
he asked Mary HoholkoS to make huc\i«iTl w^^o\»^xafifCl^»"^^is5a. 
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the young Sootclimaii as would admit of liis disappearance 
from Petersburg, say, for a week not being remarked, and thus 
leading to inquiries from friends and tlie Embassy people. 

But more than this would be not only so dangerous, so 
suicidal, and so impossible, that but for the audacity with which 
the certainty of his rapidly approaching death inspired him, 
Frastchoff never would have wasted a moment's thonght on 
such a crazy dream. 

This death-sentence, however, altered everything; he was 
free now to indulge his hatred in any &shion which might 
recommend itself to his mind, experienced in all the ways of 
cruelty, as being the most completely satisfactory. What conld 
it matter to him if in two months' time the British Embassy, 
and British army, and British fleet, and whole British nation 
were aroused to a fury of animosity by Eussia's treatment of 
this lad — ^by the death by slow degrees to which Prastchoff now 
fully and finally decided to subject this insolent young Scotch- 
man whom he had always hated, but whom he had, since the 
afternoon of that horrible mistake in the dark corridor by 
Madame Dolmatinsky's bedroom, most specially devoted to 
destruction P 

The thought of the horrible complications which the murder 
of young Erskine, no matter in what lingering fashion he might 
ultimately decide to have it done, would give rise to — complica- 
tions which could hardly fail to result in the irretrievable ruin 
of all connected with the infamy — filled the malignant heart of 
Ivan AiEonassievitch with a feeling akin to glee ; and he pictured 
to h]|Dself almost merrily how the unexpected news of his, 
Prastchoff 's, death in far-distant Nice would come as a thunder- 
bolt to those who, having gladly obeyed the sinister commands 
of their chie^ in hopes that the insane and ferocious orders 
would entail the ruin of him who gave them, would then realize 
the awful fact that they were left alone to face the anger of 
their Imperial master, and the indignation of Europe. The 
joke would be, indeed, an admirable one. " I shall certainly 
be more sincerely missed and regretted than most people," 
murmured the grim warrior to himself, as his mind dwelt with 
delight on all the misery which he was about to devote what 
remained of his life to ensure by his death. 

But this very dainty and delicious dish of treachery would 
certamlj require the greatest ioret\LOu^\> ^tl^ ^-dx^^ wot Qnly in 
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order tliat it migbt lose none of its special and rare savour — 
sink down, as it were, to the level of an ordinary act of revenge 
— ^but tliat it miglit not escape him altogether. This was not 
like sending one of his own fellow-countrymen to his doom. 
In the case of Jock Erskine, PrastcholE was well aware that he 
would have to be cautious and inventive, lay some deep and 
intricate plot, contrive some novel and, to be wholly satisfactory 
to the hatred burning in his breast, some lingering form of 
torment for the young Scotchman, and such he could hardly 
hope to come to him in the inspiration of a moment; such it 
would probably require no little thought and time to effectively 
elaborate. 

And on this delicate matter — all-important, indeed, we 
might term it so far as the unsuspecting Limb was concerned — 
Ivan Affonassievitch had been able to come to no definite decision 
when that evening he reached the opera-house, although most 
assuredly the affairs of Jock Erskine had absorbed by far the 
greater part of the general's malignant meditation since the 
arrival of that death-sentence. 

It had been the privilege and pleasure of Ivan Affonassievitch, 
two years before, to rid a certain well-known witty, wicked, 
and wealthy countess of her troublesome husband, by sending 
him at a moment's notice to Turkestan to join the Orand Duke 
Nicholas Gonstantinowitch, with an intimation that complaintg 
or even inquiries coming from him would be regarded at head- 
quarters as acts of insubordination calling for exemplary 
punishment ; and the lady thus enfranchised, to mark her sense 
of gratitude, had, the previous season and this, placed hel box 
at the opera at the disposal of her benefactor, pref erriDg her- 
self to spend her winters in Paris ; and thus Prastchoff was 
accustomed to make appointments to meet people at the opera 
whom he had no time to see during the day, and to discuss such 
business as he might have with them there in the comfortable 
salon at the back of the box. 

It was late when his Excellency arrived — a few minutes 
before the end of the last act but one of Yerdi's Otello — and 
although the house was an exceptionally brilliant one, all 
Petersburg, headed by many members of the Imperial family, 
being present, and although there, pale and lovely as the ideal 
Desdemona, was the lady of his heart, seatediVy^ >[i<bT ^Vj^-^ts^^^'sc 
in their box, yfhich was filled to ovetfiomug V\V!tLiT^^\A^^^Tc^ss% 
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to wisli the fair and universally beloved Nini Pavlovna htm 
voyage^ the somnolent glance of Prastchoff, as he advanced 
slowly to the front and seated himself, paased, not to do more 
than rapidly take in these details, but fell at once below and 
upon the stalls, to where he knew the hated youth, whose &.te 
had been occupying his thoughts during the last few hours, 
would be seated. 

The Limb was there, indeed, in his accustomed stall in the 
fourth row from the orchestra, and so seated that Prastchoff 
could see the boyish high-bred face distinctly, and note how, as 
an ardent and enthusiastic admirer of the transcendent genius 
of Verdi, the lad's attention was wholly absorbed in the tragic 
vicissitudes of that noble heart which '^ loved not wisely but 
too well.*' Prastchoff, who was as superstitious as he was 
cruel, had half hoped that the mere sight of his victim would 
perhaps suggest that desired inspiration, that new conception 
and invention in cruelty, which he, Ivan Affonassievitch, had 
for the last few hours been so vainly striving after. 

But in this amiable expectation his Excellency was destined 
to be disappointed, and the sight of this high-bred young Scottish 
patrician serenely absorbed in the enjoyment of the genius of 
the greatest of Italian maestri, while one all-powerf al in the very 
country where that lad now was, one who that very night, and 
at once almost, could by a mere gesture bring about his utter 
destruction, and who even then was, indeed, only deliberating in 
his mind which of many fearful fates he should apportion to him, 
— the sight, we say, under these circumstances, of Jock Erskine 
calmly seated there and enjoying himself, brought only an 
increase to the weight of hatred in the breast of Ivan Affonas- 
sievitch, and so, indeed, intensified its venom, that the slow 
descent of the curtain at the end of the act, and the general 
movement among the spectators to which this gave rise, came 
as a relief to the champion of the Orthodox Church, whose 
nerves, severely tried by the recent shock and the emotions of 
the past few hours, had by this last tension been strained 
almost beyond his endurance. 

He watched Jock rise from his seat, say a few words to 

Admiral Strahlenberg who sat next to him, put on his hat, 

glance up at the avant scene occupied by Princess Molly 

HoholkoS, and then slowly make his way to the door and 

disappear ; and then, with a deei^-^cWftV^u «^^,\!A^^TL^'5?iltaxL'c,^ too 
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rose and walked to tlie salon at tlie back of his box, at the door 
of which the Prefect of St. Petersburg, anxious to be among 
the first to pay his court to the redoubtable general, had juBt 
made his appearance. 

The interviews with different officials, and the visits which 
his Excellen(r^ was forced to pay to some Imperial Highnesses 
in the house, and then to other persons, absorbed so much of 
his time, that it was not until the last act had begun that the 
general found himself back in his own box and alone with 
Count Sczyfowicz, having sent two young aides-de-camp about 
their business. 

" I told you this afternoon,** began Ivan Affonassievitch, 
who had so seated himself that he could see both the box of 
Madame Dolmatinsky — at the back of which, and standing up, 
he could recognize Michael Ravouna — and the stall of Jock 
Erskine, which so far, however, remained vacant — " I told you 
that I might have some news for you this evening, Adam 
Petrovitch. I have ; I am leaving for Nice at once." 

" Indeed ! " Sczyfowicz took care to let no trace of surprise 
be visible in his fac<B, though of a truth this news did astonish 
him, and he felt sure that there was a more serious motive for 
this sudden departure than the mere desire to follow and be 
near Madame Dolmatinsky. 

Prastchoff paused for a minute as if expecting his companion 
to say something, and then continued — 

'* I am tired and require a rest. But I*m not only going 
abroad for my health, but also to be in readiness to take some 
necessary steps which I might find it inconvenient to take while 
here in Hussia. For instance, were the authorities to find it 
necessary to put some restraint upon Nicholas Temnosiniy, 
were I in Russia his family would, of course, appeal to me at 
once to use my influence in his behalf, and you know how 
tender-hearted I am, Adam Petrovitch." 

Sczyfowicz smiled and nodded. 

" It would be awkward,** continued General' Prastchoff, " so 
I am better out of the way — out of the reach of such appeals. 
Perhaps my fears may be groundless, and I may receive no 
orders relative to Nicholas Pavlovitch. I hope not, I am sure ; 
but if I should, I would rather be away. I can give ts^"^ 
instructions from Nice, and commaiid. m-j ^«^\jL\r3 \/i ^^^ *vH>l^>K» 
everything is done with all the leniency ooto^^XJO?^^ ^SJiJcL^:»^i^'. 
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Again Sczjfowicz smiled and nodded. He was familiar 
witli this sardonic humonr of Ivan Affonassievitcli — the nearest 
approacli to plajf alness whicli the worthy general ever indulged 
in — and he knew that when this inhuman monster so far un- 
bent it was because he was well pleased, or, in other words, that 
some fresh plan for the tormenting of his fellow-beings was on 
the point of being carried out to his satisfaction. 

" And now that I hare told you my news, tell me yours, 
mon cher Comte ; how are you progressing with your young 

" Admirably ; nothing could be better," replied Sczyfowicz, 
puzzled, and, indeed, somewhat alarmed by the unwonted 
amiability of the general ; '^ that is, so far as the plan I sub- 
mitted to the approval of your Excellency is concerned. The 
lad is completely under my control in that respect. I have 
hypnotized him twice since we have been in Petersburg ; and 
after the great day — ^you remember, the sixth, the day of the 
revelation — ^I shall take him away into the country, out of 
harm's way, you know, to be alone with me, and then carefully 
nurse him, train him, fit him for his great mission." 

Here the count paased; Prastchoff was looking at him 
fixedly, and although there was certainly nothing abnormal in 
the expression of that somnolent one eye, Sczyfowicz felt 
strangely ill at ease and uncomfortable beneath the general's 
gaze. 

" Very well," said his Excellency, quietly, ** I know I can 
trust to you, Adam Petrovitch ; only don't lose too much time, 
and don't hide yourself in the country where you can't be found, 
for I may need you." 

And then, bringing his contemptuous survey of his com- 
panion's countenance to a close, Prastchoff turned and looked 
into the house. 

Jock's stall was still tenantless, but, glancing up at Madame 
Hoholkoff's avant ^cene, the general saw that Mary Alexandrovna 
was just then leaning back and talking to some one who was 
bending his head to listen, and in a moment, when this confi- 
dential colloquy came to an end, and the princess turned her 
face again to the house, PrastchofP saw that the individnal 
whom she had been favouring with a few whispered words was 
the Limb, and that the lad's face, as he turned to leave the box, 
was beaming as if he had just received some very delightful news. 
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" The only way," contimied Sozyfowicz, whose uneasiness 
had been in no wise allayed by the irony contained in the 
general's last words, for there was something grotesquely comio 
to the count's mind in the idea of any one whom Prastchbff 
might need being able to hide himself in Russian territory — 
" the only way in which I have not succeeded with the young 
Jew is when I have tried, according to your instructions, to get 
some information concerning Nicholas Temnosiniy and others 
from him when hypnotized. I can do eyerything but that ; but 
there I always fail. He obeys my every suggestion in all other 
matters, but when I touch on that subject he invariably resists 
at once, and, in fact, almost wakes ; so that I've been forced, and 
not without regret, I can assure you, Ivan AfFonassievitch, to 
abandon such attempts altogether. It's a great pity, for I had 
hoped that this power I have over the boy might have been of 
great use to us in that way too. But it can't be helped, and it 
would be worse than useless to persist in any attempts to force 
his will in this direction. It's by no means uncommon, you 
know, to find on one particular point the will of the subject to 
be stronger than that of the^hypnotizer, and it's so here. But 
with this one exception — ^in every other way, that is — fm 
succeeding splendidly, as I said, and the lad is completely under 
my control." 

Here he paused, expecting the general to say something, and 
something probably indicative of anger ; and, indeed, it was with 
a view to inducing this taciturn monster to in some degree 
reveal what was passing in his mind by giving vent to one of 
his habitual fits of bad temper, that the count had imparted 
news which he knew could not fail to be unwelcome to his 
Excellency, for he was well aware that Prastchoff had counted 
on Michael Bavouna, when hypnotized, betraying all the secrets 
he might know. 

But his Excellency said nothing — ^hardly, in fact, heard him. 
His thoughts were fur away, and as his eye wandered over all 
the well-known faces there in the opera-house that night, he 
was wondering within himself whether there was any one else 
there who, like himself, had just been condemned to death, who 
knew that he had but a few more weeks or days to live ; and 
then how many members of that brilliant audience would even 
now die before him ; and then whether, perchance, there were 
not some enemies there whom he might have forgoHen when 
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he made ont his list after the fashion of Sylla, and whom it 
would be well for him to associate with him in his destruction. 

So the count's words fell upon heedless ears, and Prastchoff 
was, indeed, almost unconscious of his companion's presence, 
when suddenly the mention of a well-known name aroused his 
attention. 

'* Then I'm glad to be able to tell your Excellency that IVe 
at length succeeded in unearthing Faivel Bavouna. I've got 
him here in Petersburg safely hidden away till I need him.'* 

" Faivel Bavouna ! " exclaimed Prastchoff. " What ! is 
that old villain still alive P I thought he had met with his 
deserts and been sent to the gallows long ago. He must be 
very old ; he used to lend me money when I was quite a boy I *' 
And the general sighed. 

**I am sorry," he resumed, "that I didn't know of this 
before, so that I might have seen him. It would be quite like 
the resurrection of one's youth." 

" I only got him to Petersburg this morning," said Sczyfowicz. 
" But now that I've caught him I can always keep in touch 
with him, and when you return from Nice, Excellency, you can 
see him, of course, whenever you like. You're right in calling 
it a resurrection — ^we mean to use him as a second Lazarus." 

"How?" asked Prastchoff, puzzled; and then at once he 
continued, " Ah, yes, I remember now ; you told me your plan. 
I hope you'll succeed, but I have my doubts. At all events, if 
you fail I shall always know how to settle the matter in my 
own fashion ; and so far as this old ruffian Faivel is concerned, 
you must make him do exactly what you tell him, and if he 
doesn't, let me know, and I'll have him flogged till he 
does." 

" There'll be no difficulty there, Excellency ; he's to be well 
paid, and has already agreed to everything." 

Just then the door of the box opened, and Prince Hoholhoff 
came in. He had been sent by one of the grand- duchesses 
in the house with a message to the general. When that had 
been delivered, and as he was about to depart, he exclaimed, as 
if struck by a sudden thought, and addressing the count — 

" Ah, you can tell me, Adam Petrovitch, for you know him 
so well. Is this young Englishman, Jockey Erskine, mad or 
not P " 

Prastchoff turned his head and glanced at Sczyfowicz, and 
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as he did so his hand, which was lying open npon the velvet 
back of an adjoining armchair, closed convnlsively. 

" Mad ! Why, certainly not — that is, not more mad than 
every one is. Why P " 

"Why, because just now," replied Sacha Vladimirovitch, 
langhing, "I saw him mshing ont of my wife's box like a 
whirlwind ; and as I was specially depnted by MariendorfE to 
ask him not to fail to come to the Yacht Clab to-night, I 
followed him ont into the street ; and there I f onnd him — and 
mind yon, there are twelve degrees of cold ontside — ^standing 
with no great coab, only his hat on, talking to a beggar ! " 

" Are yon snre it was a beggar P " asked the connt, 
smiling. 

" Quite snre, for I heard what was said, and that made me 
think all the more that this yonng fellow mnst be mad. * Give 
me some money, Excellency,' said the man ; * God will repay 
yon.* * He's paid me already,' replied Erskine ; and with that he 
took a hnndred-ronble note ont of his pocket and gave it to the 
man. 'But yonr Excellency has made a mistake,' exclaimed 
the fellow. * Hold yonr tongue,' cried Erskine, * or I shall give 
you all I've got ! ' What might have happened then I can't 
say, for just at that moment Erskine saw me, and the beggar 
slunk away." 

While Prince Hoholkoff had been talking, and the heart of 
PrastchofE, reawakened to an agony of hatred by the sound of 
the name of this boy whom he so thoroughly detested, was 
tormenting itself again in vain endeavours to find just the one 
finishing touch which would make perfect the plan which in 
the noisome workshop of his mind he had slowly been 
elaborating for the destruction of this hated young Scotch- 
man, the soprano was singing her divine " Ave Maria ! " — the 
Queen of Heaven, the Mother of God, was being supplicated 
and adored by the guiltless Desdemona, so soon, alas ! to die, 
in those exquisite strains we all know so well. 

** Ah ! that's merely the exuberance of youth," exclaimed 
Sczyfowicz, laaghing. ** Erskine has surely every excuse for joy 
and carelessness — ^youth, good looks, .health, wit, money, and 
position. The world lies before him as a delightful and sunny 
landscape in which there is no shadow ! " 

" Yes," said Prince HoholkofE, "you're right. If we were 
twenty again I daresay we'd be quite as mad. I envy the boy. 
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He said to me jnst now, clapping me on tlie "back, * I'm the 
happiest man in the world.' " 

Hark ! hark I the sudden change — the sinister sforzando of 
the double basses in the orchestral Prastchoff listened and 
understood, and his hand trembled, but trembled with joy as he 
raised it slowly to his moustache. The longed-for whisper 
from hell had come at last — ^the inspiration, the one thing 
needed to make his vengeance perfect. 

"Yes," said his Excellency, quietly, "this boy is to be 
envied. He has everything ; the world is all before him." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Petebsbubg, never a dull and sleepy town, is always more than 
usually wide awake on the 6th December, and wide awake in 
many different ways — ;from, for example, the alertness of the 
shopkeepers and those who minister to the requirements of the 
well-to-do, and who are especially busy on that day making 
glad with costly gifts the hearts of the patricians and the 
wealthy who happen to have been christened Nicholas ; (and 
there exists no people, not even excepting Jews, more fond of 
giving and receiving presents than the Eussians), to the activity 
of the police authorities of the metropolis, who on that day are 
most particularly zealous in the performance of their duties 
among the classes suspected of disaffection, lest haply these 
misguided creatures should (it has been done, as we all know) 
take advantage of the fete of Nicholas Tchemichewski, the 
father of Bussian Socialism, to hold secret meetings and plot 
treason. 

And some touch of this prevailing fever of abnormal excite- 
ment woald seem to have reached Michael Ravouna, as, on the 
afternoon of the sixth, we find him pacing restlessly to and 
fro in the salon of Cocha Temnosiniy's pretty hdtel in the 
Serguievskaia alone, and anxiously awaiting his friend's return. 

This was now the third day from the one on which Madame 
Dolmatinsky had left for Nice, and during this time Michka 
had been ever mindful of his promise to Princess Drina, to keep 
watch and ward over her brother, and to do all in his power to 
hasten Cocha's departure from the Russian capital, leaving 
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beMnd him the dangers which rightly or wrongly she supposed 
to be menacing him there. 

The exact nature of these dangers having no immediate 
concern with our story, we have always abstained from inquiring 
into; and so now it may suffice to say that ever since the 
departure of Alexandrine Pavlovna the young Jew had been 
nervous, anxious, and depressed from many causes not uncon- 
nected with those perils ; and that his time had been so taken 
up trying — and as he now at length thought, with success — to 
extricate Prince Nicholas from certain compromising complica- 
tions, that for the past few days he had seen little or nothing of 
Princess Katia, the Limb, or Count Sczyfowicz. 

To obtain tidings of the first two, of Catherine Ivanovna 
and of Jock Erskine, Michka was of course well aware that it 
would be necessary for him to call upon them, or at least to go 
into society ; but that for now nearly three days he should have 
neither seen nor heard from Adam Petrovitch, surprised the 
young Jew not a little. Of late — in fact, ever since a certain 
evening visit which he, Michka, had paid to the count in 
Ukraine a few weeks back, on which occasion the soothing 
hand of Adam Petrovitch had charmed away his neuralgia — the 
affectionate intimacy, always great between him and the count, 
had so increased in depth and tenderness that, save certain 
sacred secrets connected with Prince Cocha, Michael Bavouna 
had poured out all the confidences of his heart into his old 
friend's ear, and had grown to regard him almost as a mentor 
and a father, upon whose advice and guidance he at all times 
could rely. 

And during these days which had elapsed since the departure 
of Madame Dolmatinsky, but especially during this last day — 
these last few hours, in fact — ^Michael Bavouna had been greatly 
in need of advice and consolation ; of a support which he could 
not seek from Cocha Temnosiniy. 

The sad and strange words which Nini Pavlovna had spoken 
to him the day previous to her departure, the horrible hint 
which they seemed to convey that the speaker felt the time 
had now come when it was appropriate and prudent for her to 
make known her last wishes, since it might be that the end was 
not far distant, — all this had, of course, haunted Michka from 
the very beginning ; but so taken up had he been with Cooha's 
private matters, that it was not until now, when certain important 
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and delicate transactions would seem to be nearly completed, 
that his anxiety concerning the being whom he loved the most 
in all the world assumed the proportions of a torment. 

That she was in bad health, notwithstanding all that she 
herself might say to the contrary, Michka was firmly convinced. 
He had, as we know, been constantly in attendance on her 
during her recent illness in the country, and his eye, quickened 
by love, had not been deceived. Katia Ivanovna, and even 
Cocha, might allow themselves to be persuaded by the fair 
invalid that there was nothing really serious the matter with 
her, but Michka could not find it in his heart to trust to such 
assurances. He felt convinced that his beloved Drina was far 
more seriously unwell than either her stepmother or her brother 
imagined, and her strange- words to him on the day preceding 
her departure suggested the agonizing thought that she herself 
was aware of the gravity of her condition, and was concealing it 
from those she loved on purpose, and in order to spare them pain. 
These and kindred reflections had been tormenting the mind 
and heart of poor Michka Bavouna all the morning and middle 
part of the day of this 6th of December, as he moved restlessly 
about Cocha's salon, impatiently awaiting his friend's return, 
now and then seating himself and taking up a book; then 
throwing it aside, rising and walking about again, stopping 
every now and then to look at some familiar object as if he had 
never seen it before — say the bronze by Ravrio, representing 
CaBsar seated in meditation, which was placed on a console 
between the windows; or the vases of old Sevres, or the 
exquisitely wrought gold and platinum clock representing the 
death of Socrates, which had belonged to Pauline Borghese ; or 
the gigantic candelabras of massive silver inlaid with malachite ; 
or the allegorical figures in marble, so evidently purely Florentine 
and of the Renaissance; or, in the comer, the bust of Queen 
Louisa of Prussia by Ranch, a royal present, 

Michka's footsteps over the thick carpet were noiseless ; nor 
was there noise outside, save every now and then the tinkling of 
the bells of a passing sledge, and perchance the voice of a coach- 
man calling out " Biriguis ! " — " Take care ! " — as he flew over 
the silent snow, which was lying very deep, for Winter had laid 
his hand heavily upon the town ; the thermometer marked thirty- 
&ye degrees below zero, and the streets were full of birds, killed 
bjr the cold. 
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Suddenly, from beneath the dying Socrates there stole forth 
to smite the air, and with much elaborate preparation in the way 
of whirring, two clear, silvery, elfin blows, struck in dainty and 
deliberate succession. 

Two o'clock ! 

Thank Gk)d, Cocha would be back soon now ! That basiness 
once completed, Cocha had promised him that he woald delay 
no longer, so that ere long now they would both be on their way 
to Nice to rejoin her whom they both loved so dearly. To rejoin 
her, ay ! but perhaps only to rejoin her to lose her soon again, and 
this time for ever ! No, no ! not for ever ! Does not Koheleth 
say, " And the dust shall return to the earth as it wa<s, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it " P True, she was not 
a Jewess, but that mattered not — ^the error was not of her own 
seeking and making ; she had been bom in it and brought up 
in < it ; but her life had been one of purity and compassionate 
love and righteousness, and the wise man assares us, without 
making any mention of creed, that " in the paths of righteous- 
ness there is life, and a smoothed way where there is no death/' 

It was the will of the Creator (blessed be His Name, and 
exalted His memorial for ever and ever) that in the path of 
righteousness the way where there is no death should not be 
smooth, but smoothed. His love did the smoothing ! His blessed 
hands removed the obstacles I " Thou wilt show me the path 
of life ; in Thy presence is fulness of joy ; in Thy right hand 
are pleasures for evermore." Those words were the words of 
truth; the words of life. There was no mistaking nor their 
meaning nor their verity. 

To Michka, now that the first shock had passed, and that he 
had accustomed his mind to regard it as a near possibility, almost 
a probability, the idea of Drina Dolmatinsky dying by no means 
broDght with it the vision of immeasurable woe, the darkness of 
despair which, had he in cold blood questioned himself on the 
subject some months back, he would certainly have coDsidered 
the inevitable accompaniments of such a calamity. But now 
that the catastrophe had been, as it were, brought nearer to him, 
that he had been able to examine it more closely, it had lost most, 
nay, nearly all, of its terrors. 

Death as death had never affrighted Michka, and it was but 
the idea of parting from his beloved Dr\Tffl»"P«^\QrqTka»*0Dai«»\5aS^ 
at any time chilled his heart, yrYieTi \i^ ^otxi^d^ <il ^w^oaSt \sssi^^ 
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some day come. As for death, it was but passing from tbe parfc 
to the whole, from the small segment to the perfect sphere, and 
progress is the universal law. Seeing that all men of all time, 
or nearly all, have admitted that there are possessions far more 
precious than life, it had ever seemed almost ludicrous to Miohka 
that we should appear to think that that which ends life must 
be calamitous. 

His favourite Novalis had put the matter in the way Michka 
liked to regard it best. '* Is it not enough to know that in this 
life we are capable of beginning a flight which death, instead 
of interrupting, rather accelerates as its continuation depends 
solely and only on the constant direction of our free will P " 

Here his eye, lighting on the dial of the clock, revealed to 
him the &.ct that it was half -past two, and then wandered np 
to rest on the figure of Socrates half reclining on his couch, 
holding his cup of hemlock. 

Why, even the pagans had arrived at the conclusion that 
under any circumstances death was an advantage. " It is well 
to die," says Marcus Antoninus, *' if there be gods : and sad to 
live if there be none." No, it was not so much the thought 
that Sandrine Favlovna might now perchance be approaching 
hor journey's end, be nearing what in his soulless ignorance 
the Qreek poet called the are/ofiova vrj^p^rov virvov, the sleep that 
knows no waking, that tormented Michael Bavouna, but the 
fear that she might pass away without his being by her side to 
see her last sweet smile and hear her last tender words. 

That would be hard indeed ; the mere thought of such a 
possibility was acute anguish, and for a very special reason. 

Of course, he knew that she could have no possible sus- 
picion of his adoring love for her. She knew, without doubt 
she knew that he loved her very dearly, would gladly devote 
his whole life to her, loved her more than he loved any one 
else, loved her as his best friend, his benefactress, his elder 
sister, almost his mother, but more than this she could not 
know; how much he really loved her she could not suspect. 
His great respect for Madame Dolmatinsky had, indeed, sealed 
the young Hebrew's lips ; and, moreover, " il y a," says one 
,who knows, "des sentiments si delicats, si plains de pudeur, si 
frileux qu'ils meurent de honte ou de froid 8it6t qu'ils sortent 
du coeur autrement que pour entrer immediatement dans un 
autre coeur; " and Michael 'Savoxmsl^ \o\^ tec ^Vc^ ^^^Vyrca* 
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was one of these delicate and snsceptible sentiments, and he 
had taken good oare not to risk its precious existence by allow- 
ing any one to even suspect its presence in his heart. 

Bat since Drina Favlovna's departure for Nice, since this 
awful thought that she might be about to die had become 
familiar to him, Michka had remembered how in Heine the 
young girl lets the student kiss her without too much resist- 
ance, because he says to her, " At dawn I shall go away, and you 
will never see me again ; " how the certainty of never seeing a 
person again inspires one with courage to tell him certain 
things which otherwise one would keep hidden in one's breast ; 
and it had seemed to the young Jew that thus at the approach 
of the dawning of death he might perhaps speak openly to his 
best, his dearest, his truest friend, and tell her the secret of his 
heart. 

Was it not, indeed, his duty so to do P Since the great 
dream and hope of his life, namely, that he might be destined 
some day to be a leader, a great man among his people, had 
been extinguished and come to nought, his love for Sandrine 
Favlovna had been the very breath of Michka's nostrils. Before 
that it had been different : his love for her had, indeed, ever 
been deep, true, tender, ardent ; but he had not allowed it to 
completely absorb and dominate him, for he had, as we know, 
held himself to be not his own, but one whose sole duty it was 
to prepare himself in all humility for the possible glory of 
being called to be a man of God. But since this cherished 
dream had reluctantly been banished fi*om his heart, his love 
for Drina Dolmatinsky had been the one great guiding, 
dominant, all-hallowing passion of the young Hebrew's life ; and 
it now seemed to him almost like an act of treachery, of deceit, 
of meanness, to let the noble being who had inspired this 
sentiment pass from him without knowing of his adoration. 

Well, he had done his best : he could not, of course, leave 
Gocha in Petersburg, for he had promised Nini Favlovna to 
remain by him, but he had been doing his utmost to enable the 
prince and himself to leave almost at once ; and it now seemed 
likely that they would be with Madame Dolmatinsky before 
many days were over. At all events, he had done his best ; if 
he were destined never to see that beloved faqe again in life — 
well, it would be Gk)d's will, and he must be rQa\g;si^d.« 

** Learn to say, ' Whatever the AYmx^X*-^ ^0^% \a ^w!k» V^st 
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our good/ " * Michka reminded lumself, speaking in a low tone 
in Hebrew as he sat down and took up the first book that oame 
to his hand. 

It was an *' Imitation " in French, and on the title-page was 
written in the same language, and in a handwriting Miohka 
knew well, ** To my dear brother Nicholas, on his twenty-fifth 
birthday. That our Blessed Lord Jesns and the Holy Mother 
of God may be ever with him and protect him, is the earnest 
prayer of his loYing sister, Alexandrine FaTlovna. Paris, 
Jane 8, 188-." 

Michka kissed these lines; her dear hand had rested 
there ; and then he opened the book haphazard and began to 
read. 

He knew the book well ; he had read it very often, and was, 
indeed, familiar with all the leading Christian devotional works, 
and had studied them not only with great curiosity bnt with 
deep roTerence. And now he read— 

" The kingdom of Ood is within yon, saith the Lord. Tom 
thee with thy whole heart nnto the Lord, and forsake this 
wretched world, and thy soal shall find rest. Learn to despise 
outward things, and give thyself to things inward, and thou 
shalt perceive the kingdom of Ood to come in thee. For the 
kingdom of God is peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, which is not 
given to the unholy. Christ will come unto thee and show thee 
His own consolation, if thou prepare for Him a worthy mansion 
within thee. All His glory and beauty is from within, and 
there He delighteth Himself. The inward man He often 
visiteth, and hath with him sweet discourse, pleasant solace, 
much peace, familiarity exceeding wonderful. Oh, faithful 
soul, make ready thy heart for this Bridegroom, that He may 
vouchsafe to come unto thee and to dwell within thee. For 
thus saith He, * If any love Me he will keep My words, and we 
will come unto Him, and will make our abode with Him.' 
Give, therefore, admittance unto Christ and deny entrance to 
all others. When thou hast Christ thou art rich, and hast 
enough. He will be thy faithful and provident Helper in all 
things, so as thou shalt not need to trust in men. For men 
soon change and quickly fail ; but Christ remaineth for ever, 
and standeth by us firmly unto the end.'* 

Here the gentle and regular ticking of the clock suddenly 

• Babyl. Talm, Ber. 60. 6. 
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ceased, the whirring began ; one single elfin blow was stmck, 
and then the ticking began again. 

Michka looked up from his book and then closed it, and put 
it aside. Half -past two ; Cocha could not be long now. 

What a beautiful soul was that of Thomas Hamerlein, to be 
sure ; his heart was indeed a mansion prepared for the residence 
of the living God 1 And as Michka looked at Socrates again, it 
occurred to him how common to all cultured and thinking men 
of all times, even to pagans, had been this belief, this yearning 
which blossomed at length into a belief, that God Himself 
would come and reside in the bosom of those who loved Him. 
Who was it who said, " Prope est a te Deus. Tecum est et 
intus est " ? Was it Seneca ? No matter ; every one had more 
or less said it. What a beautiful, what a Divine character this 
Jesus of the Christians was ! Michka loved him, had always 
loved him, had always felt proud to think that Jesus was a Jew, 
one of his people and nation ; and in the days when Michka 
had hoped, had believed, that he might be destined to be a man 
of God, he had ever told himself that he would take for his 
model this Jesus of the Christians. 

But these dreams were all over now, for ever over; and 
from his wrestling, Jacob-wise, with the Angel, there had 
resulted for him, there had been left to him but one heavenly 
gleam, one Divine assurance which all his Hebrew brethren did 
not perhaps enjoy to a like degree, namely, the certainty within 
his heart that he would reach to everlasting life, and not only 
so, but that all pure God-seeking souls, like that of Drina 
Pavlovna, for example, would, as some English poet said, oufc- 
soar the shadow of this night and find the everlasting day at 
last. ^' Those," says the king in Eabbi Jehudah Halevi's 
Cuzari (Michka did not quite remember the exact words, but 
the whole sense and purport of the passage was ever present to 
his mind and heart, and a constant source of encouragement to 
him) — " those who pray to have the Divine light vouchsafed 
to them during lifetime, who long to see it with their own eyes 
and to attain to the degree of prophecy, they certainly seek 
something better even than the future life, and they who attain 
it may be sure that they will also enjoy the blessing of the 
fature life ; for if the soul of a man troubled by the wants of 
the body is nevertheless cleaving to the Divine glory, how much 
more may this be the case after the soul has left the body ! " 
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How he, Michka, liad prayed to haye the Divine light 
vonchsafed to him, the Creator (blessed be His Name !) alcme 
knew ; and Divine light had come to him, of that he felt snre. 
If he had failed to attain to the degree of prophecy — ^well, that 
was the will of the Almighty. He, Michka, although in his 
humility fnlly conscious of his general unworthiness, could not 
reproach himself with the only guilty unfitness — that arising 
from the lack of true and fervent yearning after the honour, or 
from lack of purity. 

It was the will of the Almighty that this precious gift 
should be denied him, and Michka comforted his soul with 
what Maimonides taught him — namely, that in spite of all fit- 
ness and preparation, the prophetic faculty may, by Divine 
interference, be withheld from a person, as the hand of King 
Jeroboam was suddenly paralyzed, and as suddenly restored to 
power. Although the physical conditions for the motion of the 
hand were present, the motion could not take place because it 
was the will of God that the hand should, at that particular 
time, not be able to perform its natural functions. 

He, Michka, had in all humility prepared himself» had 
hoped and prayed for, the honour of being specially chosen to 
serve his God and his people. This hope had not been fulfilled ; 
these prayers had not indeed been answered ; but still he was 
blessed — ^blessed in that, even in the tempest of his disappoint- 
ment, his belief in the goodness and love of God had stood the 
shock unmoved, and now remained unchanged, and as steadfast 
and fervent as ever. 

And then the beautiful words of a favourite author occurred 
to him : " When in your last hour — think of this — ^all faculty 
in the broken spirit shall fade away and sink into inanity; 
imagination, thought, effort, enjoyment. Then will the flower 
of belief, which blossoms even in the night, remain to refresh 
you with its fragrance in the last darkness." 

Those words he would put to music, thought Michka to 
himself — ^there was Cocha's violin in the comer — or, rather, he 
would ask music, music his great consoler, to confirm and 
expand their Divine truth and meaning. 

So, in this frame of mind, this young Hebrew, whose 
musical genius was incomparable, took the instrument, of 
which he was a consummate master, and began composing as 
he alone could compose; quickly losing himself utterly,, and 
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leiting his inspiration — the tears falling from his eyes the while — 
carry his soul in the exultant arms of harmony to the asphodel- 
strewn meads of Paradise. 

So completely absorbed was Michael Bavouna in his musical 
ecstasy, that he neither heard a footman knock nor enter, nor 
saw him place a small parcel and a large gilt basketful of the 
most beautiful white lilies and two letters upon the table ; and 
it was not until the man had almost disappeared beneath the 
portieres of the door that Miohka's eyes lighted on them. 

" What is it ? Who is it ? " he called out in French, laying 
down his violin and bow. 

The man returned. He was a young Fronchman Prince 
Nicholas had had recommended to him from "Aoime by Cardinal 
Howard as an admirable servant and devout Boman Catholic. 

" A parcel and a letter for M. le Prince, and a letter and 
this basket qf flowers for monsieur," said the man; adding 
politely — for he, as all the domestics, was very fond of Michka— 
" I hope I did not disturb monsieur. I should not have come 
in if I had known monsieur was engaged." 

" Thank you, Baptiste. It's nothing. You've not disturbed 
me. What beautiful flowers 1 " Then, as he took the letter 
addressed to him and prepared to open it, Michka added, " Is 
this clock quite right P M. le Prince has not come in yet, 
has he?" 

" The clock is quite right ; M. le Prince has not come in yet." 

*' Merci, o'est bien," said Bavouna ; and the man departed. 

The letter, which had evidently been brought by hand, was 
written in Bussian, wpiS from Sczyfowicz, was dated midday, 
and ran as follows : — 

" My dearest Michka, 

"I only got back to Petersburg last night, and 
write these lines in great haste to prepare your mind for sad 
news. Calling this morning on a friend at the Hdtel de France, 
I learned that an old gentleman of your name, who had only 
arrived the night before, was lying seriously ill there, and quite 
alone. On inquiry I found it was your uncle Faivel, of whom 
you have so often spoken to me. I saw him. He is very, very 
ill, mon cher enfant, and most anxious to see you. He is so 
feeble that he can hardly speak ; but he made me understand 
that he had come to Petersburg on purpose to see you. Go tc^- 
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him as soon as you can, for I am afraid he has not long to liye 
— ^at least that is the opinion of my physician, whom I at onoe 
sent for to see him. There is, therefore, no time to lose. I 
have undertaken to let yon know, and have promised him to 
call and see him again this afternoon, when I hope to find you 
by his bedside. 

" A vous de tout cceur, 

** Adam Petrovitch. 
" P.S. — ^While sending a little present to dear Cocha on his 
f^te-day, I send you some beautiful lilies which Oregory has 
just brought in to me. They are more suitable for youth like 
yours, my dear Michonok, than for an old worn-out cynic like 
myself ; and besides, they are particularly appropriate for an 
Israelite, for lilies are emblematic of your great tribe Judah. 
Did you know that P I belieye I know more about yonr people 
than you do yourself. What is your tribe P Do you know, or 
have you got none ? " 

"When Michka had read this letter — the body of it with a 
feverish excitement, which increased as he proceeded, the trivial 
postscript mechanically, almost impatiently — ^he sprang to his 
feet. Faivel dying ! He would go to him at once ! And h© 
strode towards the bell to ring and order a sledge. But then^ 
quick as lightning, came to him the thought that he must wait ; 
that until Cocha returned he must not, could not stir. His 
promise to Drina Dolmatinsky was sacred and above all things 
else ; he had pledged his word to watch over her brother, and 
to hasten his departure. The result of what Cocha had now 
gone to do was what Michka had been toiling to bring about 
ever since Madame Dolmatinsky's departure, and would decide 
a.11 ; and it was of the utmost importance — ^for reasons which 
we need not go into — that he, Michka, should know this result, 
whether favourable or unfavourable, at once. So he must 
wait — ^he must wait. 

Horrible as it seemed, cruel even, and unnatural, thus to 
•keep from going to the bedside of one dying, and who longed, 
who had come, though dying, expressly to Petersburg, and all 
the way from White Bussia, to see him ; still his duty made it 
imperative that he should so act. 

fie must wait. Death, oi course, would not wait ; and he 
**ras wgYL aware that if he deVajediW^jisyc oTL^TBMx»^ft^\QT\.^s5rt\5;» 
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sniglit be too late — ^bnt still he mnst wait. Cocha could not be 
long now — but, even if he were, he must wait. It was all in the 
hands of the All- wise Creator, blessed be His Name ! 

Then Michka murmured aloud, and in Hebrew, "Why art 
thou cast down, O mj soul? and why art thou disquieted 
within me ? Hope thou in God : for I shall yet praise Him, who 
is the health of my countenance and my God." 

His short prayer soothed him, and he walked back to the 
table and took up the letter and read it again ; but this time, 
oddly enough, the trivial postscript seemed to interest him 
more than the other part, perhaps because the sad intelligence 
contained in the body of the letter he had already thoroughly 
mastered ; whereas there lurked something, he knew not what, 
enigmatic — ^half pleasant and half cynical, but full of hidden 
and mysterious significance — ^in this postscript : " What is your 
tribe ? Do you know, or have you got none ? " 

What, indeed, was his tribe ? He knew not. He had 
always taken it for granted that he was of the tribe of Asher, 
but this merely because he had, as an infant, heard from Tsipa 
that they had relatives of the name of Levy — ^where, he knew 
not, nor had he ever cared to inquire. And, indeed, of his 
family he knew nothing ; the subject had never interested him 
— ^that is, he had never thought to question Tsipa on the subject, 
and, of course, of his uncle Eaivel, he had never dared to make 
any such confidential inquiries. 

The slight resemblance between the name Bavonna and the 
Hebrew " emouna," which signifies constancy, tenacity, faith, 
had, he remembered, occurred to him as being somewhat strange, 
and perhaps significant, once, as a child, in one of his mystic 
day-dreams in the dark herb-scented room of the rabbi; but 
that, of course, was utter folly ; and the fact remained that in 
reply to the count's suggestion that he was ignorant of his 
origin, he would have to acknowledge that such indeed was 
the case. 

But that lilies were symbolical of Judah — ^were, indeed, the 
typical flowers of the children of Israel — ^that, of course, he 
knew ; any Jewish child knew that. 

What marvellous lilies these were, to be sure! thought 
Michka, as he raised with both hands, and almost re^^-^c^x^k^^K^^ 
basket containing the pure and atateVy ?Lo^enc^ \»o ^\^^^ -^nSiiK 
hiB face. He would take them witU \i\m ^o \C\^ \xtis^^^ -«>qsb^ 

9.' 
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Oocha's return shoald enable him to get away. Marvellous, 
beautiful flowers I He bad, be tbougbt, never seen sucb perfect 
lilies before — ^tbat is, unless, indeed, be bad seen these very 
ones before; for now, strange to say, as be looked at tbese 
flowers, not only witb reverent admiration, but witb tbe tender- 
ness bom of tbe tbougbt that they would cheer the sick-bed of 
bis uncle, there stole to bis mind a sense of recognition — a 
feeling that he bad seen not only similar, but tbese very flowers 
before ; and this fanciful suspicion, as it deepened and expanded, 
almost to a certainty, seemed in some strange, unaccountable 
way to link itself with tbe flippant questions in the postscript : 
" What is your tribe P Have you got none ? " 

And, as these questions intruded themselves on bis mind 
again, the answer seemed to gleam up to bis eyes from the 
lilies as he gazed upon them: "Your tribe is the tribe we 
symbolize, the lion tribe, the tribe of Judab, of which is the 
family of David, the family of Isrolka, tbe family from 
which " 

Here Michka hastily replaced tbe flowers on tbe table, and 
almost overturned them as be did so ; for a sudden emotion, as 
violent and sense-enthralling as one produced by a long draught 
of tbe strongest intoxicant, caught and held him ; and, while 
sending a tumult of colour to his pale cheeks, shook him from 
bead to foot as one of those lilies would be shaken in tbe wind. 

His nerves had indeed been unstrung, not only by the 
labours and anxieties of the past few days, but especially by 
this suspense — this long waiting for Gocha to-day. And then 
his terrible forebodings concerning Drina Dolmatinsky, and 
his brooding over tragic possibilities, followed by the message 
sent to him by Thomas i> Kempis, with its throbbing refrain 
of the resistless love of bis sweet Saviour, of that gentle Jesus 
whom Michka himself loved and longed to imitate; followed 
by tbe ecstatic consolation of tbe music which had been so 
abruptly interrupted by the sudden, expected, and melancholy 
news about Faivel ; — doubly melancholy coming to him just as 
he was for the time being a bound prisoner, unable to fly to the 
sick man's bedside ; — all this quick succession of strong emotions 
bad completely broken him down. 

"Bui then, was even all this suffiqient to account for what be 
now feltf this strange Btirtiug m^i)Q\Ti Vw «Ji of some living 
thing which had been doraxw^ «^^ ^^ ^^^ v^^v^s^.—s^cc^a, 
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new and vigorous life which seemed to grow and fill him, the 
presence- and power of which could not be denied, the dictates 
not be disobeyed ? 

Was he going mad? he Taguely and mechanically asked 
himself in dumb, half -frightened wonder ; as, after hesitating 
for a moment, and then ceding to an irresistible but incom- 
prehensible impulse, he slowly drew a chair up to the table on 
which the basket stood ; seated himself, and, leaning forward, 
surrendered all his senses to the wondrous voices of the 
lilies. 

And what, as he gazed upon them, they told him with 
resistless eloquence and an overwhelmingly convincing wealth 
of detail we ah*eady know. 

As the phonograph retains and faithfully reproduces that 
which has been breathed into it when the operator works the 
instrument in accordance with the required rules ; so the mind 
of the young Hebrew enthusiast, already prepared, hypnotized, 
and controlled by the strong will of Adam Petrovitch, had 
unconsciously retained, and now at the appointed time faith- 
fully repeated, all that that dominant will had stamped upon 
it ; although to Michael Ravouna, of course, it seemed — as indeed 
the count had willed that it should seem — as if the marvellous, 
supernatural. Divine, and soul-maddening revelation and mes- 
sage and call came as by some miracle from the very lilies 
themselves. 

But there was, of course, far more than the mechanical, 
limited, and lifeless action of the phonograph here ; and these 
flowers, the symbols of the royal house of which they hailed 
him, Michka, now to be the representative and chief, told the 
young Hebrew far more than Sczyfowicz had actually stamped 
upon his mind. 

The count's will had, as it were, merely burnt in upon his 
brain certain broad general facts: — ^namely, that he was no 
relation to Faivel, but an Isrolka both on the paternal and 
maternal side: the, story of his supposed parentage; of the 
written and signed declaration which would prove this hitherto 
concealed fact, and which Prince Nicholas possessed ; and then 
finally, the awful, the stupendous secret that he was Messiah. 
Beyond impressing these capital facts upon the mind of th.^^ 
young enthusiast and mystic the couiit cotxX:^ ^oVoi^'^^^^^^N ^^^^^^ 
hadf therefore, been forced to cont^xv.^ \i\.TciSk^\ ^NSsx. ts^^^c^^ 
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imposing upon his hypnotized subject what philosophers would 
term the category in which his thoughts should move, namely 
his Messianity ; leaving it to Michka to provide himself from 
the storehouse of his memory with the necessary corroborative 
details. 

And so now, these lilies, when they had falfiUed their 
primary mission, when they had thrilled Michka's soul with 
the still, small, convincing voice which breathed from their 
immaculate purity as the spirit of some sacred secret perfume 
concealed within each scentless calyx, saying, *' Thou art the 
deliverer of My people whom I have chosen; thou art Mes- 
siah ! " went still further : completed the work begun by Adam 
Petrovitch ; and, unlocking the floodgates of Michka's memory, 
brought vividly to his remembrance in an apocalyptic stream 
of retrospection every incident in his past life, no matter how 
apparently trivial, to which his eag^r imagination could by 
any possibility attach a mystic signiflcance, from his very 
infancy until now ; explaining and interpreting each incident 
as they recalled it ; and linking it to this grand central, luminoas 
fact of his Messianity : and thus, with what we have termed 
an overwhelming, convincing wealth of detail, corroborating 
this Divine, this marvellous revelation that he was indeed, not 
only a man of Grod, not only a prophet ; but the Eang, the 
Leader, the Deliverer, with whom the Twelfth Principle of 
the Jewish Creed is concerned; — the Anointed of the Lord, 
spoken of by the prophets from Moses to Malachi ; the Branch 
of the house of David upon whom " the Spirit of the Lord will 
rest, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord." * 

And, even as One walking to Emmaus with two of His 
disciples, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself ; 
so these lilies now, not only opened cell after cell in Michka's 
memory ; recalling and expounding to him all things concerning 
his Messianity ; beginniog at the early dreams and aspirations 
of his infancy : the significant suggestion of the rabbi ; the 
strange tales told by Tsipa: the audacious and, as he now saw, 
inspired and true prophecies of old Malka Schimchel : and then 
all his own later spiritual experiences when his education in 

♦ Ilia. xi. 2. 
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Paris had expanded and braced his mind ; np to his very latest 
communion with his sonl ; — ^not only did the flowers remind him 
of all these things, and interpret them ; but they moreoyer 
revealed to him the secret and canse of his failure, of his 
disappointment, of his desolation ; and explained to him God's 
reason for not answering his supplications when, at the time 
the Herem had been published against him, he had so earnestly 
prayed for Divine light to be vouchsafed to him. 

He had been wanting in faith, the lilies told him. He had 
been regardless of the answer given to Habakknk when the 
prophet wondered that the wicked Casdim should be chosen 
to be the executors of the Divine decree, '^ Behold, his soul 
which is lifted up is not upright in him: but the just shall 
live by faith." 

He had been one whose soul had been lifted up, but was 
not upright ; and while aspiring to be a just man he had been 
lacking in that by which the just live — ^faith, abiding faith ; 
so that his justness, poor and dim at^ best, had been no lasting 
flame, but one convulsive feeble flicker, quickly dying out and 
leaving darkness and desolation of the soul behind it. 

Does not the Psalmist say, '* Wait on the Lord : be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart : wait, I say, on 
the Lord." * 

He had called upon the Lord, and called and called and 
called; and then he had become impatient and despairing. 
He had not waited on the Lord. He saw it all now. Oh, how 
weak and wicked he had been ; how unworthy that the Lord 
should ever look upon him again with favour! But now, 
henceforth, he would, by Ood's grace, be full of faith ; since the 
jast live by faith, and since he was called upon and chosen 
out of all just men to be the most just; nothing should shake 
his faith in his Messianity, which God had so miraculously 
revealed to him by those flowers. 

Of old, the Creator — blessed be His Name ! — had spoken to 
Moses from a burning bush ; now, in these last days, it pleased 
Him to speak to His servant through the pure and placid 
lilies of Judah ; and His servant would implicitly and in blind 
faith believe and obey the revelation of the lilies. 

These holy, sacred flowers promised him two signs — ^two 
outward, manifest, vulgar proofs of the truth of their message-^ 

• Pg. xxvii 11 
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and in obedience he would accept these signs, although he felt 
no need of them to strengthen his faith. 

He would speak to Oocha about that declaration written 
and signed by Faivel concerning his birth which Prince Paul 
and then Prince Nicholas had kept hidden fi*om him; and 
which God by medium of the lilies had now made known to 
him; bat he would only mention it because the flowers told 
him to do so; and not because he had any doubt that the 
hidden declaration existed or that what it contained was true — 
was, in fact, exactly and in every particular as the lilies 
described it to be. 

What the other, the second sign, would be, was not yet 
revealed to him. It was to come to him, God said, through a 
suggestion of Adam Petrovitch, and was to be miraculous ; bnt 
more than that he neither knew nor cared to know. He was 
not impatient or doubtful. Oh no I no ! no ! cried Michka, 
aloud in Hebrew, and lifting his enraptured eyes to heaven. 
Doubting, even hoping, was at length over and done with for 
ever ! Now he haew ! 

" The just shall live by faith ; *' so henceforth his faith, since 
he was called. and chosen to be the most just, should be as the 
breath of his nostrils, which could only leave him with his life ; 
and he would say with this same Habakkuk, '^ Although the 
fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat ; the flock shall be cut o£E from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls : yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation ** ! 

The strong will of Adam Petrovitch had done its work 
well : it had ordered this young enthusiast not to believe bat to 
l^now that he was Messiah ; and so Michka indeed now knew it. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Suddenly the door opened and Cocha entered. It had grown 
almost dark by this time ; but Michka had not observed this ; 
had indeed, since the beginning of the Messianic vision, not 
heard nor seen anything but what the lilies showed him. 

"It's all right, mon ami," said his. Highness, speaking 
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rather excitedly, but in a low tone, after having carefully closed 
the door behind him. **I'm very sorry to have kept you 
waiting, but I couldn't help it. I was kept myself. I found 
nobody at home but B»oman, who was, of course, in bed, so of 
course I had to wait. But it's all right— everything is quiet, 
and must remain so for the present; so if you like we ca n 
What is it, Michka P " he broke oJS suddenly. 

The young Jew had risen slowly when he heard the voice 
of Prince Nicholas — ^had, as it were, descended from Mount 
Sinai; — ^and now, as the lad advanced towards him, Cocha 
noticed in his young friend's handsome face an intensity of 
celestial joy he had never seen there before, even in those 
moments of ecstacy and rapture which were far from un- 
common to the inspired musician, poet, and dreamer. 

^^Gocha, my dearest Oocha, my dearest brother," he said, 
speaking in Bussian, and his musical voice assuming accents 
of most sweet and rare tenderness, as he put both hands 
affectionately on his friend and benefactor's shoulders. 

And then, before proceeding further, he kissed him. The 
full meaning of the words his friend had just uttered, now for 
the first time dawned upon him. 

So his labours and plans had been crowned with success, 
and there was nothing now to detain them in Bussia — ^they 
were free to leave at once ! Thank God for that ! 

But then his mind at once reverted to the great, the 
glorious, the Divine news he had to tell, and everything else 
dwindled to insignificance. 

*< At last, at last the day has broken," he cried, " the 
shadows have fled away ! G-od has spoken to me. Oh, Cocha, 
you who know and love me will understand me. While you 
have been away G-od has visited me here. Through those 
flowers," — and the lad pointed to them — " those lilies of Judah 
which Adam Petrovitch sent to me, the Creator — ^blessed be His 
Name ! — ^has spoken to me ; has told me that the dreams and 
hopes of my childhood, of all my life, are to be now fulfilled ; 
my prayers answered ; that it is, indeed. His Divine will that 
I should be His chosen servant, as I used, you remember, to 
dare to think and hope it was — the leader of His people — you 
remember, don't yon ? You believe me, Cocha, don't you ? " 

He asked the question not pleadingly, not doubtingly, but 
with oaressing tenderness and purely out of great Iqvq^^sc^^Sa^ 
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order tliat his friend and more than brother, by remembering 
these former confidences, and now by being the first to express 
his trust in him, might be made a partaker, an associate, as it 
were, and co-partner in this great joy which had come to him 
from Heaven, and which seemed more than one human heart 
could contain. 

*' Do I remember, do I believe you, Michka I *' exclaimed 
Prince Nicholas ; and then he too raised his arms and put them 
around his friend and drew him closer to him, and embraced 
him tenderly. " Who knows you better than I do — knows how 
good, and true, and noble, and holy, and pure you are ? Who 
is more worthy to be Gt)d's messenger than you, and what 
people is in more bitter need of help than yours ? Haven't I 
often said to you, when you've told me about those early dreams 
and ambitions of yourp, that I wondered you could ever give 
them up ; that I envied you the hope of being the deliverer of 
your people; and that I only wished I could hope to be the 
deliverer of mine P Haven't I asked you over and over again 
if no new experience or revelation had come to you to revive 
that hope P So it has come at last, has it P Well, thank Ood 
for that ! " 

And again he kissed him. Prince Nicholas was not 
surprised; nothing that connected Michka with what waa 
good, what was Divine, could astonish him. Who, indeed, had 
better reason to be convinced of Michka's extreme spirituality,, 
purity, and goodness than he, upon whom these Divine qualities 
had exercised so wonderful, so refining, so salutary an effect ? 

Nicholas Pavlovitch had always in his heart felt convinced 
that there was something, if not quite Divine, at least super- 
human in this angel- singer, whose character was as angelic 
as his voice ; and, such being the case, there was, according to 
Cocha — who, notwithstanding all his cynicism and culture, 
remained a Slav, with all the mysticism of a Slav — ^nothing 
astonishing, nay, nothing but what was natuial, in the fact of 
the Divine Being holding direct communion with so worthy 
a servant ; and especially when, as in this instance, the object 
of the Divine visitation was to redress wrong and bring con- 
solation and encouragement to the desolate and oppressed. 

" Bless you, Cocha ! " said the young Hebrew. " I knew 
your love could never fail me. And see; you too, and dear 
Prina, share in this blessing with me ; for it is to you that God 
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confided me. But for you, but for God using you, what should 
I be? — an ignorant madman, an unlettered rustic, a boorish 
peasant, a blind fanatic ! To you the children of Israel owe 
it that all that love, and care, and money, and culture can give, 
has been lavished upon their Messiah." 

It had now grown very dark, so dark that the young Jew 
failed to remark the efEeot which these last words of his pro- 
duced upon Prince Nicholas, whose eyes flashed and whose 
usually pale face now suddenly became sufEused with colour. 

This announcement was wholly unexpected : his Highness 
had in no wise been prepared for such a stupendous declaration 
as this ; and although his belief in Michka's goodness, holiness, 
and spirituality was unbounded ; although he thought his young 
friend worthy of almost any honour the Almighty might deign 
to confer upon him ; and although he knew" that the Jews 
ascribe no superhuman qualities to their Messiah, whose attri- 
butes are to be merely those of a human being in his highest 
perfection, still the Christian and Catholic training of Nick 
Favlovitch had, of course, accustomed him to so very different 
a view of the Anointed One, that this calm and wholly un- 
expected assumption on the part of Michka, who had hitherto 
never, in his wildest enthusiasm, hinted at aspiring higher 
than to be at most a prophet, — ^this calm and unexpected 
assumption, we say, of Messianity on the part of Michka, 
savoured, to Prince Nicholas, somewhat of blasphemy, and not 
a little of madness ; and not only shocked but frightened him. 

It was evident to his Highness that Michka had, this time 
at least, allowed his religious and patriotic enthusiasm to quite 
get the better of his common sense ; and this, Cocha told him- 
self, was doubtless the result of his having kept the lad waiting 
for him so long that afternoon, and the prayer and ecstatic 
meditation in which most likely the time had been spent. 

At all events, luckily, the mischief was not great ; and the 
madness of these Messianic pretensions on his part could easily 
be demonstrated to the young enthusiast without any risk of, 
in the slightest degree, wounding or offending him. 

A mere casual and indirect reference to the tradition 
indissolubly connected with the coming of Messiah, namely, that 
he must be of the family of David, would of course amply 
suffice to dispel this silly dream and bring Michka to his 
eenses. 
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So Prince Nicholas quietly observed, in a very gentle tone 
of inquiry — 

'* Are there' many descendants of David, mon ami ? I had 
no idea there were any." 

" That's because you don't know the traditions of our race," 
replied Michka. " No ; there are not many — only one family — 
mine ; the sacred family of Isrolka in Boumania." 

" Isrolka ! " echoed Prince Nicholas, now really amazed. 

This tradition connecting the Isrolka family with Messiah 
he had never heard of before ; but this was, he remembered, the 
name on the document concerning Michka's birth which Falvel 
had given to his father, and which Prince Paul had left as a 
legacy to him. 

The contents of this document he, Gocha, knew by heart; 
but how had Michka obtained any knowledge of it P The very 
existence of the declaration was ignored by every one save Cocha 
himself and his sister ; and it had been agreed between them, 
for the reasons of compassion that we know, that no mention 
of this paper or of its contents should at any time be made to 
the young Hebrew. The document had certainly never left 
Cocha's possession, and was at that very moment lying in his 
desk in a carefully locked drawer in the same room where he 
and the youth whom it concerned were now standing. By 
what miracle, then, had this lad who now claimed to be Messiah 
obtained possession of the carefully guarded secret, that he 
indeed belonged to the family from which the Jews expect 
Messiah to issue P 

Then a thought suddenly struck him — why, from Faivel, 
of course ! What a fool he had been not to think of that 
before ! The lad had, of (bourse, met, or had some communi- 
cation in some way with, his supposed uncle, who had told him 
the real facts of his birth ; and, very naturally, the knowledge 
that he belonged to the Isrolka family had fired Michka's 
vivid imagination and brought about this extraordinary and 
mad claim to the Messianity. There was no mystery, no 
miracle here. And Prince Nicholas sighed. He was dis- 
appointed; he had almost fancied himself to be on the very 
verge of some supernatural revelation ; and lo ! the Divine 
mission of his young friend proved, after all, to be merely the 
most vulgar hallucination arising from the most natural cause ! 
But before Prince Temnosiniy had time to ask any questions 
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the lad snddenlj left his side apd began groping about in tbe 
dark, exclaiming in a tone of tlie deepest self-reproacli and 
sorrow — 

'' Bnt ob, bow selfisb I am, Cocba ! In my joy forgetting 
tbose in sorrow ! How unwortby of God's great goodness to 
me ! Faivel is dying. He is bere, at tbe H6tel de France, and 
wants to see me. We'll go to him together at once, won't we, 

Cocba P I couldn't go before. I had to wait, you know, for 

Ah, bere are the matches ! " Then be struck a match and lit 
a taper. " Gome," said he, leading the way to the table, '* and 
see what Adam Fetroyitch writes ; we must go at once, or we 
may be too late." 

Then, as Prince Nicholas read tbe count's letter, Michka 
rang the bell, ordered lights to be brought, and that the sledge 
should be got ready at once. Then, in a fever of impatience 
to get off, he came up to Cocba and put his arm round his neck, 
and read the letter oyer his shoulder. 

''You see," be said, as his Highness finished tbe letter, 
'' there is no time to lose ; we must go at once." 

" Yes," said Prince Nicbolas, gravely, "we must go at once." 
Then, after a moment's hesitation, he asked, " You had no idea 
Faivel was here, I suppose ? " 

The lad shook his head. " No ; no idea at all. In fact, I 
didn't know whether be was alive or dead," be replied simply ; 
" for, of course, I haven't seen him, or heard from him, or even 
heard of him, since he gave me up — since he left me with your 
father." 

Nick Pavlovitch turned and looked at bis young friend in 
wonder. He knew him to be utterly incapable of the least 
deceit. How, then, if tbe information did not come from 
Faivel, had it reached the lad at all P 

** Is Faivel of the family of Isrolka P " asked his Highness. 

" No," replied the young Hebrew. " That is, I think not ; 
in fact, he can't be, for not only is be not my uncle, but he is 
no relation at all to me ; he admits it himself in that paper you 
have, doesn't he? And," continued Michka, hardly paying 
any attention to poor bewildered Cocha's feeble nod of assent, 
so certain was he that God's voice, speaking through the lilies, 
could not have deceived him — **I, you know, am an Isrolka, 
am of the line of David both on my father's and on my mother's 
side. This Gt)d baa Himself revealed to me, and you know it, 
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of course, for it is in that paper whicli yon and dear Drina 
have kept from me. Ood pnt it into yonr hearts to do so, I 
snppose, that He might reveal to me, speaking directly to me 
through those sacred lilies, this secret that yon and dear Drina 
thonght hidden ; and that this might be first to me and then to 
yon a sign and a token that I am really His child, and that He 
has chosen me to be Messiah ! " 

Lnckily these last words were spoken in a reverent under 
tone, almost a whisper; otherwise the servant who just at thai 
moment came to announce that the sledge f his Highness 
awaited him might have overheard them, and this would have 
been a by no means desirable accident. 

During their swift journey to the H6fcel de France — Cocha's 
admirable horses taking them over the frozen snow at lightning 
speed — ^the two friends spoke but little ; Prince Nicholas being 
absorbed in reflections in which wonder, and a sentiment akin 
to superstitious awe, played no small part ; and Michka being 
devoured by a fever of anxiety lest they should arrive too late 
— a fear which went on increasing in intensity as they neared 
their destination. 

"Does Adam Petrovitch know anything of this— of this 
revelation, I mean ? " inquired his Highness. 

"No," replied the young Jew; "nobody knows but you. 
But, of course, he must know ; we must tell him at once, and 
you and he and I must consult together what is best to be done. 
God will guide us, never fear." 

" But he is such a cynic, so sceptical ! " began Prince Nicholas, 
who, truth to tell, had been so impressed by Michka's marvel- 
lous discovery of that hidden document and its contents, that 
he was beginning, in a vague sentimental way, to partly believe 
in the lad*s explanation of the miracle ; and felt, at all events, 
half inclined to resent any sneering criticism of the mystery. 

" Oh, he won't be so in this case," interrupted Michka, con- 
fidently, "for it's God's will that he too shall have a part in 
this revelation. God has promised me a second sign ; a sign 
far more convincing than the mere discovery of the secret of 
my birth — ^a miraculous sign ; and this is to come from a sug- 
gestion of Adam Petrovitch ; so that Oh, here we are at 

last ! Please God we may not be too late ! " 

And t\Li& heartfelt prayer was answered. Faivel Eavouna 
wsLS at least not dead yet, altTa.on^'Vi^^^a ^Nx^vji^Tw^ASJc^^^T^d 
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fast becoming nnconscious. So Coanfc Sczyfowicz, whom they 
found in the sitting-room adjoining the dying man's bedroom, 
and his doctor, a creature of his whom Michka particularly 
disliked on account of his false and sinister countenance, but 
whom Adam Petrovitch declared to be a most skilful physician, 
assured the young Hebrew and Prince Nicholas. 

" I can do no more," said the medical man, waving his hand 
gracefully in the direction of the half -open door leading into 
the sick-chamber. " Ko miracle can save him or even retard 
his death, so, if you will permit me, I will go now." Then 
addressiog Michka, he added, " If you are desirous to be recog- 
nized, or to make yourself understood by him, you have no 
time, not a moment, to lose, for he is fast sinking into a stupor 
from which no medicine, no cordial, can arouse him." 

And then bowing low to Prince Nicholas and to his honoured 
patron, the physician prepared to withdraw. 

" Tell him,*' whispered the young Hebrew to Cooha Pavlo- 
vitch, indicating with his hand the count — " tell him everything 
when the doctor's gone. I feel that he ought to know every- 
thing at once," 

And then he noiselessly and swiftly passed into the sick 
chamber. 

The room was dark, but a shaded lamp placed near the bed 
revealed to Michka the face of the dying man — of the man whom, 
until a few hours before, he had believed to be his uncle; of the 
man to whom, at all events, he owed the home and training and 
care of his early childhood ; and the lad's heart filled with pity 
as he advanced on tiptoe to the bedside, and gazed upon the 
well-known features and noted the ravages of time, and what 
he took to be the changes wrought by disease and rapidly 
approaching dissolution. 

Old Faivel, his long beard — ^whiter and thinner, the lad 
thought, than when he saw it last — streaming from his worn 
and emaciated face, lay on his back, with his eyes closed and 
mouth half open, and with his hands outside the coverlet, 
tightly clasped together upon his breast, apparently in a deep 
sleep; for as Michka advanced and, after standing a few 
minutes in silence and prayerful contemplation by the bedside, 
addressed him in a low and tender tone, speaking in Bussian, 
the old man remained motionless, and seemed wholly ^^s^s^^t^- 
scious of the lad's presence. 
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Then Miclika, baying said bis few loving and sootbing words, 
pansed for an answer, bnt none came ; tbe old man still lying 
as quiet and andistnrbed as if tbe silence of tbe cbamber had 
been unbroken. 

And then as Michka waited, and listened, and watched the 
familiar face, which even now, though covered with the veil of 
slumber or of torpor, reawakened in tbe lad's heart some of 
tbe terror which in the old days it bad invariably inspired ; he 
became conscious of a curious rhythmic humming noise in the 
next room — ^not tbe sitting-room in which he bad left Cocha and 
the count, but the room next to the head of tbe sick man's bed, 
a room belonging to another suite of apartments in tbe hotel ; 
and as this buzzing or humming grew louder, he recognized it 
to be a somewhat sharp and discordant human voice, probably 
that of a child, singing in a capricious, sullen, irritating bur- 
lesque fashion, as if while at the same time impatiently engaged 
on some other and vexatious occupation, Fabrbach's hackneyed 
"Tout a la Joie." Thus — "Tummy tum, tum, tum; tummy 
tum, tum, tum; ha, ha, ha!" and then again, and then a 
third time, until tbe sawing, hee-haw part was reached, and 
ascended in shrill treble and then broken off ; the torturer then 
not continuing tbe theme as it is written, but returning to tbe 
" Tummy tum, tum, tum ; tummy tum, tum, tum ; ha, ha, ha I " 
thrice repeated as usual, and ending this opening movement in 
the same unsatisfactory way as before, only to begin it again. 

Suddenly this most aggravating noise ceased, and a shrill 
nasal voice called out " May-mee ! " presumably to some one 
in a further room. The reply was not audible, but the nasal 
treble, guilty of the vivisecting of Fabrbach, called out again — 

** Did you remind mommer to call at Knoop's for me ? " 

To which query the answer was evidently most unsatis- 
factory, for it evoked a streamlet of deliberate drawling dis- 
content, which increased in nasal venom as it snarled its way 
in querulous crescendo out of tbe speaker's mouth. 

"Well, I do declare! If that ain't right-down mean of 
you, Maymy! You just see if I do anything more for you, 
that's all I Here, take your horrid old diamonds and powder 
and brush, and clean them yourself. I guess, if you can't do 
anything for me, I can't do anything for you ! " 

Andi then there was tbe noise as of some one moving 
briskly, and not without YioVenoe, ^us^wj \ ^aA Vk^a Ooaj^^^t ^a of 
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parrots in the further room — a tempest of shrill discord, which 
was, however, luckily deadened by the distance. 

The nationality of this bad temper was beyond dispute; 
and as the young Jew, standing in the death-chamber next 
door, was an unwilling witness of it, the trivial recollection 
forced itself upon his mind that a certain very beautiful and 
enormously wealthy American lady, whom lie had met and 
admired at Katia Ivanovna's a few days before, had begged 
him to call upon her at this very hotel where she was staying 
with her family. Those were probably her rooms. 

Then he spoke to Faivel again, leaning over him, and this 
time speaking with still greater earnestness than before, and in 
a somewhat louder tone. The eyelids quivered, the open mouth 
closed, and then weakly and slowly opened again — and that 
was all. 

What was to be done P Micbka listened, and it seemed to 
him that the old man's breathing grew gradually weaker. It 
might only be his imagination, but still so it seemed to him ; 
and he remembered what the doctor had just said about there 
being no time to lose. What could he do P Then he bethought 
him of the death-bed confession in use among the Jews. He 
had hitherto spoken to the dying man in Bussian; perhaps 
now, if he addressed him in Hebrew, or rather recited that 
beautiful confession, the words might reach his failing con- 
sciousness and revive it for one brief moment. 

So, with his eyes fixed on the old man's face, Michka began 
reverently reciting in Hebrew the confession beginning, "I 
acknowledge unto Thee, Lord my God, and God of my 
fathers, that both my cure and my health are in Thy hands," 
and so forth, and so on. 

And as Michka proceeded, speaking very slowly, lingering 
over the words, it seemed to him as if by degrees the old man's 
consciousness awoke — as if, as it were, the Hght of recognition 
began to glimmer in the stem, worn, lifeless, waxen mask; 
and as he went on with his solemn recitation, this suspicion 
became stronger, and dawned into a certainty ; for he saw the 
feeble folded hands unlock, the head move slowly, first to one 
side and then to the other, and at last, when Michka reached, 
just at the close, those solemn words which have to be re^^^^^^sA 
seven times, " The Lord He ib God,'' ^^^ %i ^^-ssi^ ^^w?^ "^^ 
eyea opened. 
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" Unci© ! dear uncle ! do you know me ? You know me — 
Michka — don't you P " cried the lad in Russian, taking the old 
man's trembling hands in both of his. 

And then bending over him, he kissed him on the forehead. 
" I have come back to you, uncle, to take care of you, to nurse 
you, never to leave you any more," he continued. " Speak to 
me, uncle — oh, speak to me ! bless me ! " 

The old man first glared at him as if in terrified surprise ; 
and then, as by degrees he seemed to recognize him, a smile 
of pathetic gladness illuminated and softened his stem, hard 
face, on which craftiness and cynicism had traced an elaborate 
and eloquent arabesque. 

He slowly and with great difficulty raised his head from 
the pillow; his eyes, lighted with a great and eager joy and 
fixed upon Michka, protruding from their sockets ; and opened 
his mouth convulsively once, twice, thrice, in violent though 
vain endeavours to speak ; and then, when he seemed at last 
to recognize the utter helplessness of these efforts, a shadow 
of intense anguish and despair fell upon his face, as, with a 
hollow groan, he sank back, closing his eyes, as one resigning 
sight and light, and life and hope, and relapsing to the dark 
and fathomless depths of death and desolation. 

Greatly frightened, Michka called out, and in a moment 
Nick Pavlovitch and the count were by his side. 

Just then the nasal, snarling voice next door broke out 
again, this time very loud and distinct, the speaker evidently 
being but just the other side of the partition* 

" Well, I don't care what you say. I just shan't wait for mom- 
mer any longer. I guess I shall ring the bell for the tea now ! " 

" What can I do ? what shall I do ? " exclaimed Michka in 
great anguish, as the count, bending over the sick man, passed 
his arm gently between his neck and the pillow and lifted his 
head. " He is dying ! He can't speak to me ! He tried. He 
has something to tell me ; he hears me ; be recognized me ; he 
knows I am here — but he can't speak ! He tried with all his 
might, and then sank back." 

" Give him some brandy," suggested Gocha. 

*'No, no!" exclaimed the count, as he gpradually and with 
great tenderness got the sick man's head to rest upon his 
sboalder, supporting him in hia orxna, " Above all things no 
stimulants, the doctor said.*' 
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Then, looking steadily at Michka, whom he seemed to 
fascinate with his gaze, Sczjfowicz said in a low tone, bnt with 
an earnestness approaching severity — 

"Yon are right, he is dying; and there is bnt one thing 
that can help him, that can save him, that can bring him back 
from the very threshold of death. Yonr prayers, Michael 
Isrolka, Son of David ! " 

The young Hebrew stared at him speechless ; his beantif al 
face paled to an ashen pallor, and his eyes seemed wedded to 
those of Sczyfowicz, bat he said nothing. 

"Nicholas Pavlovitch has told me everything," continued 
the count ; " and cynic and scoffer though I am, as you know 
I am, the revelation of this hidden secret of your birth seems 
to me so extraordinary, so marvellous, and, under the circum- 
stances, so miraculous even, and I think you so worthy to be 
what you have been told you are, that I half believe you to 
be in very truth Messiah! It rests with you now to fully 
convince me, and I will then become your most fervent disciple, 
and dedicate my whole life and entire fortune to your cause 
and to the deliverance of your people. Mistake not my mean- 
ing, Michael Isrolka, and weigh my words well. If you are 
Messiah, if you are the Anointed One — and already you have 
half convinced me that you are — pray to God not to revive for 
a brief season, but to restore to life and permanent health, this 
old man, now nearly dead, to whom you owe the care of your 
infancy and early childhood, and who has even now spent his 
last remnant of strength in endeavouring to tell you what death 
seems detenHined he shall carry with him to the grave. God 
will listen to your prayer if you are Messiah ; God will not 
refuse you if you are Messiah. God will give you this man's 
life if you ask Him ; and if your prayer is answered — if God 
gives you this man's life — ^you shall have mine ! " 

" And mine ! " said Gocha, solemnly. 

And then, as the young Jew, turning his eyes with a great 
effort from the count's face, looked at Prince Nicholas, his 
Highness continued — 

"Adam Petrovitch is right. Listen to him. This is the 
second, the miraculous sign which you are promised, and which 
was to result from his suggestion. Remember that you are not 
tempting God — ^you are not seeking to "^to^^ -^cyocc^^'seKssKKj^s^ 
bj a miracle^ by bringing tlie desA to \VL^. Xwsl ^fic%.^ <s^ '^^ 
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contrary, following out what Gbd ordained that yon shonld do, 
in order that this second sign may come to yon ; you are pray- 
ing to Him to restore the guardian of your childhood to health 
and strcDgth, that he may tell yon what he has to tell yon, 
and that he may be a witness to your mission. If yon have 
faith, therefore. Son of David, pray, and your prayer shall 
be heard ! " 

Here the noise of a piano being suddenly attacked next door 
broke in — a full-toned piano played in a loud, careless, and 
would-be humorous fashion, and accompanying the words, sung 
with mock solemnity in a girl's loud though not unmnsical 
voice, " Boge Tsara khrani ! " — " God protect the Czar ! " 

Michka, startled by the sudden noise, turned, and again 
his eyes met those of Sczyfowicz, which were fixed upon 
him. 

" Pray ! " said the count, in a tone of quiet authority — 
" pray ! " 

Then, after the pause of a few seconds, and as the lad still 
stood looking at him, motionless and speechless, he repeated 
for a third time, and in a tone of still more penetrating power, 
" Pray ! " 

Then Michka ceded; and as the youthful savage in the 
adjoining room — the very type of wilful, pampered frivolity ; 
of the ferocity of well-doUared vulgarity — mockingly and with 
burlesque emphasis supplicated the Deity to protect the great 
Muscovite oppressor of the Jews ; this young Hebrew enthusiast, 
who firmly believed himself to be the one indicated by all the 
prophets from Abraham to Malachi — ^the Guide, Prince, King, 
and Saviour, pre-ordained and chosen by God to deliver the 
children of Israel, and restore the independence of the nation ; 
and who was in purity, goodness, and intense spirituality 
worthy of this Divine call; lifted both his hands — after the 
fashion of his people when engaged in prayer ; raised his angel 
voice; and besought the Almighty, in an impassioned out- 
pouring of supplication, that He would hearken to this the 
first petition of His Anointed One, and restore to life and 
vigour and health this dying man, to the end that the 
unbelieving might believe, the blind see the glory of God, the 
deaf hear of His lovingkindness, and the stiff-necked and 
dumb worship, and declare with joyous song, and shout, that 
Ilis Holy Name be blessed, praised, and glorified; exalted. 
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extolled, and honoured ; magnified and landed for ever and to 
all eternity. 

And as he thus lifted np his sonl to God in an agonj of 
prayer and adoration, his Hps ponring forth, with rare and 
beautiful lyric emphasis and yariation, the countless redun- 
dancies and repetitions in which all Oriental worship abounds, 
his ears and eyes were closed to all things human ; so that he 
heard not in the adjoining room the burlesque of '* God preserve 
the Czar " give place to a parody of " God save the Queen," 
succeeded by '' Yankee Doodle," played as a dirge, and brought 
to a close by a negro break-down; nor saw what Adam Petrovitch 
and Prince Cocha saw ; namely, the miracle of the prayer being 
answered even as it soared upwards in rhythmic fervour to the 
throne* of mercy — the gradual resurrection of Faivel; and it 
was not until, his supplication and his adoration ended, Michka 
descended to earth again, that turning his eyes, now lustrous 
with a light truly Divine, towards his companions, he saw Prince 
Kicholas and the count kneeling at his feet ; and in the bed, 
awake, alive, restored ; his face bright with hope and joy ; and 
his arms outstretched as if to clasp him to his bosom, Faivel 
Bavouna, led back by the prayer of the Anointed One from 
death to life, the first fruit of the Messianic intercession I 

" Holy One of God," called out the old man, as his eyes 
met those of Michka, '* King Messiah, Son of the Most 
High ! bid thou me leave this bed, and Jehovah will give me 
strength ; and I will spring from it and worship thee ! " 

'* I say unto thee, Arise ! " said Michka, solemnly. 

And even as he spoke, the old man threw the bed-covering 
aside, clambered down from his couch, and, running to him, fell 
at his feet where the others knelt, adoring, and worshipped him ; 
even as the American girl next door finished the break-down 
with what sounded like a blow with her fist upon the piano, 
and retired to the further room laughing boisterously. 

When, an hoxir later, a Swiss waiter came from the sitting- 
room of the noisy Americans laden with a tea-tray full of dirty 
empty plates that had but shortly before been piled mountain 
high with hot Eussian cakes soaked in butter ; he little thought 
that the two gentlemen muffled to the eyes in sables, whom he 
had to step aside to let pass as they descended the staircase, 
were none other than Messiah and his first disciple ; one of the 
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most ricli and powerful nobles of All the Rnssias ; who, with two 
other disciples, had for the past hour been engaged in discussing 
no less important a subject than the regeneration of all mankind, 
beginning with the children of Israel ; and making plans which, 
if put in execution, would reyolutionize the whole world. 

" Mafoi, M. le Comte," exclaimed old Faivel in French, when 
Michka and Prince Nicholas had left ; laughing as he lighted a 
cigarette, " I assure you I never, never could have believed the 
world contained two such fools. I played my part of dying 
man admirably well, did I not, M. le Comte P I can assure your 
Excellency that I had the greatest difficulty to keep from 
laughing while that monkey Messiah was praying, and I was 
gradually returning to life, and that g^rl was turning • God 
save the Queen ' into a waltz in the next room." 

•* Basta ! Basta I " exclaimed Sczyfowicz, contemptuously. 
" You forget yourself, vile Jew ! Bemember you are speaking 
of Prince Nicholas Temnosiniy. You certainly did well; but 
we have the hardest part still before us — ^this long sojourn in 
the country. But then think of the reward ! To be able to 
write in letters of blood across the map of Russia^ ^ Finis 
JudflBorum et Judaismi finis ! ' " 

" Your Excellency is right," assented Faivel humbly, rubbing 
his hands together, and looking with an obsequious smile at 
his companion. " That will be a grand and happy day indeed ; 
and it cannot fail to come soon, if all goes on as well as it has 
begun." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

By one of those odd coincidences of which life is full, forty-eight 
hours after the extraordinary events narrated in the preceding 
chapter had taken place, Jock Erskine came to the Hdtel de 
France and engaged the very apartment which Faivel Bavouna 
had just an hour before vacated — ^the identical one in which 
the sinister farce we know of had been enacted on the afternoon 
of the sixth. 

But nothing of all this did the Limb know ; and not only 
was he entirely ignorant of the presence in Petersburg of old 
Faivel (whose very existence, indeed, he ignored or had for- 
gotten), but he had seen nothing of his friend Michka or of 
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Connt Sczyfowicz since the departure of Madame Dolmatinsky ; 
and Prince Nicholas he had only seen once (and then not to 
speak to — ^had just caught sight of him passing through the 
card-room at the Yacht Club) since Drina Pavlovna left for 
Nice. 

He had heard, somebody had told him, that Sczyfowicz 
had gone out of town for a few days ; and not seeing Michka 
at Princess Temnosiniy's or elsewhere, Jock had naturally 
inferred that the young Jew had accompanied his friend as 
before. He had intended making inquiries, calling on Michka 
and Prince Nicholas ; but somehow or other he had not found 
time to do so, and now it was too late ; for that very morning 
he had received a note from Count Sczyfowicz saying that he 
was taking Prince Nicholas and Michka to the country with 
him for a fortnight ; but that of course they would see him, the 
Limb, on his return from his trip to Finland. 

And, truth to tell, Jock was not sorry that things were as 
they were ; was, indeed, rather glad, under the circumstances, 
that his most intimate friends were absent ; for they might have 
put to him questions which it would have been somewhat 
awkward to answer. His other friends, his ordinary boon- 
companions — ^men like Loulou Bouldakoff, Sandy Soltoukine, 
and the like— it would, of course, be easy for him to deal with ; 
there was no fear of their asking questions which he could not 
easily reply to ; but with the young Jew and with Prince Nicholas 
it was a very different matter. They were like his brothers — 
were, at all events, the dearest and most intimate friends he had 
in Russia (Michka, indeed, he regarded as the dearest friend he 
had in the world) ; and he was well aware that not only it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, for him to have kept any 
important secret from them had they been in Petersburg ; but 
that they both of them would have disapproved of thp step he 
was about to take — perhaps, indeed, have opposed and even 
frustrated his plans. 

For, truth to tell, the enterprising Limb was just on the 
point of making his dkhui in the career of iMymmie h, honneafortwaes; 
which, if Clavaroche in the "Chandelier" may be believed, is, a 
tout prend/re, a perilous calling. 

In obedience to the instructions of General Frastchoff, 
Madame Hoholkoff had recently intimated to the Limb her hope 
that she mi^ht perchance be able to favour him with a tete-a-tete 
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of a week or so's dnraiiion before very long ; and it was, indeed, 
a few whispered words relating to this possibility that had 
cansed the exultant Jock to indulge in that eccentric exhibition 
of joyous excitement outside the opera-house which Prince 
HoholkofE had witnessed, and, as we know, reported to Count 
Sczyfowicz and the Sword of the Orthodox Church. 

Since then the scheme had been further discussed between 
Mary Alexandrovna and the ardent Scot ; and Madame HoholkofiF 
had, after mature deliberation, finally laid down an elaborate 
plan of action for Jock to follow, of which this moving from his 
gaudy lodgings near the AnitchkofE Bridge to the Hdtel de France 
was but a part. In accordance with the commands of her High- 
ness, Jock had proclaimed, urhi et orhif that notwithstandiDg the 
inability of Lotdou BouldakofE to accompany him, he, the Limb, 
was about to start on his long-projected trip to Finland, the 
duration of which he could no more foretell than he could 
exactly name the day of his departure ; the whole matter (as he 
was instructed to say, and did say) depending entirely upon 
what he should hear from some fictitious friends of his who 
were supposed to be living at Helsingfors. 

This fact he had announced^ at court the night when he and 
Lord Pibroch had, by special request of the Czarina, prompted 
by Coco Berthaudin, danced a reel before her Majesty, 
Alexander III., and a few favoured courtiers (he and " Gaudy " 
had been forced to wire to Scotland for the necessary costume, 
etc., and the things had only arrived just in time ; in fact, on 
the very morning of the day appointed by the Empress for the 
display of Scottish dancing) ; and that same evening, later on, 
Princess Molly had informed him that now that she felt that 
she could breathe freely, that terrible General Prastchoff having 
left the country, she had at length arranged everything ; and that 
her husband had quite swallowed the bait she had prepared for 
him ; was perfectly satisfied with her explanation that she was 
going to visit for a few weeks or a month a maiden aunt of hers ; 
and bad asked no questions. 

Then, following out the instructions of Madame Hoholkoff, 
Jock had sent his man William back to the Temnosiniys' to 
await his return, had left his bachelor quarters near the 
Anitchkoff Bridge, and given the dvomik the key of his apart- 
ment to keep for him till bis return; and had then betaken 
himself to the Hdtel de France, there to await further orders ; 
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for, although it had been arranged between Princess Molly and 
himself that they should meet at Kolpino, the first station from 
Petersburg on the way to Moscow, the day and hour had 
not yet been decided on. 

Bat the discomfort arising from this enforced change from 
his gay, gaudy, and comfortable apartment to the gloomy hotel 
rooms, and the prospect of being perhaps forced for a few days 
to lead this uncertain Voiaeau awr la hranche kind of existence, 
was destined to be but of short duration ; for on the very evening 
of his arrival at the Hdtel de Prance, at the Theatre Michel, 
whither he had gone by appointment to meet Princess Molly 
and get his latest instructions, her Highness, while the admirable 
company was performing the second act of And/r^, informed 
him that she had found it possible to greatly accelerate ibhe 
march of events, and that this longed-for meeting at Kolpino 
would take place on the morrow. 

They could converse without the least restraint, for the only 
other occupant of the box was that famous whilom beauty, 
Countess Toutolmine, who was supposed to have been very 
dear to the First Nicholas ; an impecunious but useful old lady, 
who owed the great popularity she enjoyed in the smartest set 
in Petersburg to the fact that she was stone-deaf, and thus 
invaluable as a duenna. 

" There's no time to lose," said Mary Alexandrovna. " Now, 
you must be very careful to do exactly as I tell you, or we shall 
get into trouble. There's more danger than I thought, and we 
must <above all things avoid being followed. Think of all I 
am risking for you ! You're supping at Dusaux's to-night, are 
you not ? " 

" What's the matter with you P What makes you look so 
pale, Molly P " inquired the Limb, anxiously, ignoring her 
question. "You seem put out and nervous. Aren't you 
well P " 

Mary Alexandrovna looked at the boy for a moment without 
replying, straight in the eyes, wistfully, almost sadly ; and had 
she not been falsity personified, she would have quailed before 
his honest gaze. As it was, she merely sighed and then smiled. 

"Oh, I'm quite well," she said, "only naturally a little 
nervous, you know. But answer my question, Jockey." 

" I really don't know where we're supping," replied the lad. 
" I only know that I'm supping with Sandy Soltoukine and 
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Louloa BouldakofE, and probably some others — they're giying 
me a 80uper d^adieu^ you know; I told yoa all about it — but 
where I have no idea. I shall probably see one or the other of 
them here presently ; and if I don't, I shall be sure, of course, to 
meet them later on at the Yacht Club.*' 

" Don't go to the Yacht Club," said Princess Molly. Then 
she added pleadingly, " Please do as I tell you — you will, won't 
you?" 

*• What a question ! Of conrse I will." 

" Well, then, leave me now ; go back to the hotel at once, 
as quickly as you can, and wait there. I have arranged that a 
man whom I know I can thoroughly trust, one of the Axtelschiki, 
a man I've already put to the t^t, and who is devoted body 
and soul to me (Alexis Obedine is his name — don't forget it), 
shall call there for you just before eleven. Give him your 
Ingga^ ^^'^ P&7 your bill at the hotel; so that after your 
supper you needn't go back to the hotel, but can go and pass 
the night at this man's house, where you'll be in safety, comfort- 
able, and unnoticed. I'm sorry now that I ever told you to go 
to the H6tel de France. It's dangekrous ; they know every one 
there. Alexis will tell you where he is living ; go to him. He 
has full instructions from me, all particulars about my move- 
ments to-morrow ; and so he will see you ofE in the morning by 
the right train. Leave it all to him." 

" But what shall I do about Soltoukine and the supper ? " 
inquired the Limb, not over-pleased at being thus forced to 
change his quarters twice in the course of a few hours. 
" ShaU I give that up P " 

" No, no," replied Princess Molly ; " that would provoke 
comment. No ; when Alexis has taken away your luggage, 
wait on at the hotel. I am sure to see either Sandy Ivano- 
vitch or Loulou here shortly, and will send them on to you. If 
I don't see them here, I shall take good care they know at the 
Yacht Club that you're waiting for them at the H6tel de 
France. But go now, mon ami, I beg of you, or you will 
perhaps miss Alexis, and then we shall have to make all our 
plans over again. If he doesn't find you in when he calls he 
will go away, for I specially told him not to attract attention 
by waiting about, or calling twice." 

Jock laughed : this extreme precaution and nervous timidity 
on the part of Madame HoholkofE rather surprised and certainly 
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amnsed him, for, if common report might be believed, she was 
no novice in adventnres of this kind ; and as for her husband, 
he was credited with being accustomed to regard all his wife's 
caprices, no matter how extravagant, or even monstrous and 
outrageous, they might be, with the most absolute indilEerence. 

" Very well," said the Limb, rising. " Then 1*11 go at 
once." 

" And when you leave the hotel to go to supper," continued 
her Highness, as Jock was taking his leave of Madame 
Toatolmine, "above all things don't forget to leave word 
where you have gone, where you are sopping, for I may have 
some word to send you at the last minute." 

'' It shall be as you say," replied Jock. Then, kissing her 
hand, " Good night ! Bonne nuit, Princesse, et a domain ! " 

" Bonne nuit, mon ami ; dormez bien ! " said Mary Alez- 
androvna with a sweet smile. 

Then, when the Limb had departed, when the door had 
closed behind him, she sighed. Would her eyes ever light on 
his face again P she wondered. Probably not. She had no 
idea, of course, what PrastchofE's people were going to do 
with him, but under any circumstances it was not likely the 
lad would ever come her way again. It was a pity she had 
to deliver him up thus, bound hand and foot, to the enemy, but 
it had to be. It was not her doing, at all events ; and under 
no circumstances could her hand in the matter be traced. Had 
she been left to herself, she would simply have sent the amorous 
yoang Scot about his business. Bat it was fated that things 
should not be otherwise than as they were, and there is no truer 
saying than the popular Russian proverb that "man may 
walk, but it is God who leads him." 

Here Madame Toutolmine, who was carefully following 
the comedy with the book of the play before her, called the 
attention of Princess Molly to some specially clever acting, 
and shortly afterwards Coco Berthaudin and a handsome young 
Hungarian, attached to the Austrian Embassy, coming in, the 
thoughts of Mary Hoholkoff were diverted from the gloomy 
channel into which they were drifting. 

In the mean time poor Jock was hastening to his perdition 
with all possible speed. At the door of the theatre he hailed 
one of the light public sledges. 

" Here's two roubles for you," he cried to the driver, •* if 
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you go like the wind ; bnt only twenty kopecks if you merely 
go very fast. H6tel de France ! '* 

The man grinned, and when he had got his princely fare 
safely ensconced in his vehicle, took good care to fly over the 
frozen snow at the two-rouble rate. 

Everything took place exactly as Madame Hoholkoff had 
desired. Shortly after Jock's return to the hotel, Mary 
Alexandrovna's emissary, Alexis Obedine, an honest-looking 
fellow, belonging to the guild of tried and trusty men, the 
Artel, called ; and the Limb, having paid his hotel bill, gave 
Alexis all his luggage to carry away to his lodgings in the 
Sapemy Pereoulok — a quiet little street inhabited by the 
middle classes — where the man promised to sit up waiting for 
him all night ; and, not very long after the departure of Alexis, 
Loulou Bouldakoff arrived to take the young Scot off to supper 
at Dusaux's, the Limb being careful to inform the hotel porter 
where he was supping in case any one should call for him. 

Li the cabinet jpartioulter of the restaurant Jock found 
already assembled and waiting for him a small but uproarious 
party, composed of Prince Soltoukinie ; Oount Anthony Tomast- 
oheff ; a young officer in the Preobrajensky named Woronzelski ; 
and a very turbulent and already slightly intoxicated youth, 
Prince Dandinieff, who held a commission in the Emperor's 
Red Hussars, and who was high in the favour of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir. 

Sandy Soltoukine, who knew as much about ordering 
supper as he did about Kant's theory of time and space, had 
commanded a most substantial meal — a Consomme a la Royale^ 
followed by Sterlet h la Russe^ then Oailles grilUes a la Bearnaise 
and Foie gras poelS a la Bignon; the repast ending with what 
the company had, in fact, been specially convened to partake of, 
namely, English pheasants, roasted and truffled. 

** Sandy Ivanovitch wouldn't order the wine till you came," 
explained the half -tipsy young Red Hussar to Erskine. " I for 
my part don't care a poltinik what we have so long as there's 
plenty of champagne ; but I tell you all plainly that I for one 
mean to get drunk to-night." 

** It's too cold to keep sober," said Tony Tomastcheff, smiling 
aud twirling his very ferocious rS galant^ uomo moustachios. 

Oddly enough, the Limb, probably owing to the fact of his 
being cousin to Lord Melrose, had, from the very beginning of his 
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social career in Petersburg, been credited with possessing great 
knowledge and remarkably good taste in the matter of wine ; and 
although, of conrse, nothing conld be more remote from the truth 
than this extremely comic hallucination, equally of course the 
sharp-witted Limb took good care not to undeceive the g^leless 
Slay dandies who believed in his wine- wisdom ; and it [was an 
edifying sight, indeed, to see this lad, but recently released from 
the whipping-block, and, who could only reasonably have been 
consulted as to the relative merits • of the White Hart and 
Christopher ginger-beers, gravely delivering himself — in many 
instances only after much elaborate tasting — of a very deliberate 
and weighty opinion concerning the most precious vintages of 
France and Germany. 

So now, when Sandy Soltoukine had made him acquainted 
with the viands he had ordered, Jock, unconsciously imitating his 
cousin Melrose ; drawing up his head with a haughty movement 
peculiar to the great Tarn; put his finger and tHumb to his 
smooth upper lip to encourage the moustache, which as yet 
showed not the slightest sign of appearing ; and turning to the 
Tartar waiter who stood awaiting orders, said with mock 
solemnity — 

'* Abdul, as M. le Prince has commissioned me to order the 
wines, I think the consomm6 ought to be accompanied by some 
of your 1884 Meet — the cuv6e 804, you know." 

The man bowed. Abdul was the mutest of waiters, and 
the most discreet. 

" Then," continued Jock, speaking very deliberately, and as 
if he were expressing some very profound views, the fruit of 
no little reflection, " with the sterlet but one tipple is possible ; — 
Chateau Tquem of 1847, if yours is very dry. Let it be very 
slightly iced — ^very slightly, mind." 

Again Abdul bowed. 

" Then more champagne," broke in the tipsy Bed Hussar ; 
" I want buckets and buckets of it." 

" Wait, wait, DandiniefP," said Jock. " You shall have all 
you want, but you mustn't be so infernally impatient ! You 
can't be such a savage as to want to begin drinking before 
you've done eating." 

Then turning to the Tartar, ^he young Scot continued 
gravely — 

*' I don't care what you do with the cailles grill^es and foie 
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gras poel6 — thej are meaningless dishes — ^bnt when you come 
to the truffled pheasants, mind jou give ns some of your old 
Hermitage decanted. Bring it in here in bottle ; I'll help you 
decant it." 

Again Abdul bowed* 

'* Then after that, turn on the champagne tap, — ^Pommery 
extra Sec. '86 ; magnums, of course ; or better still, perhaps, 
Louis Eoederer *84. That, I think, will do ; won't it, Sandy ? " 

" Admirably, mon ami," said Soltoukine, " except that you've 
left the quails uncovered, and the foies gras unprotected. 
Perhaps we'd better follow on with the Yquem from the sterlet P 
What do you say ? " 

The Limb smiled in a very superior fashion. "You can 
do as you like, of course," he said. *' Only I warn you that 
Yquem prolonged is a mistake, and especially when you've 
only just begun supper, and have the Hermitage to face. 
And then remember you've got to begin drinking later." 

" Jockey's quite right," broke in Loulou BouldakofE ; " we 
don't want to get drunk too soon, like that little beast Serge 
Alexandrovitch there, who's drunk already." 

** Let's have some simple, soothing, calming lotion, then ; 
some harmless wash," suggested Woronzelski ; " say hock — 
Volraths. They have some of 74 here. Would you drink that, 
Erskine ? " 

" Not I ! " exclaimed the Limb. " What you suggest is 
absolutely indecent ! Volraths between Yquem and Hermitage 
is like a nun between a duchess and a courtesan. I, for my 
part, shan't look at either of the dishes, but after the sterlet 
compose myself to meet the pheasants; so I don't care what 
you drink ; but if you ask me, I say, do as Dandinieff suggested 
— go back to the champagne — that's always the best wine to 
cover mistakes with ; only, instead of the Moet we begin with, 
try G. H. Mumm. There you'll have variety without discord." 

And so it was decided, and ere long the young Bussians and 
their Scottish guest had noisily embarked on the first stage, the 
Moet and consomme Stape^ of their merry descent to that state 
of complete intoxication which would seem almost invariably to 
be the desired termination of all sappers of the jeunesse dorSe 
of Bussia ; and especially when composed, as in the present case, 
exclusively of men. 

The conversation — the topics for the most part the eternal 
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ones of women and gambling, the whole powdered over with 
the little cheap pepper of empty cynicism and witless epigram, 
snch as we have already given some specimens of as proceediilg 
from the lips of Jock — need hardly detain ns ; for it was of the 
ordinary asinine pattern common to such gatherings, when those 
assembled together have met merely to eat and drink ; and are 
wholly ignorant of what supping really means ; have not grasped 
the fact that it is a recreation inseparable from wit, lighthearted- 
ness, and the society of at least one pretty or clever woman. 

So vigorous were the attacks these silly young Slavs made 
upon the liquids, that even before the Hermitage and pheasants 
were reached; and long before that time spoken of by Jock 
when they would "begin drinking" had been arrived at; 
every one, with the sole exception of the Limb, who struggled 
hard and with some success to keep his head, was as drunk as 
a lord ; and the Bed Hussar, who, as we knowy had had the start 
of his companions, just as they were approaching the Bhone 
wine, revealed himself to be in full possession of that blessed 
state of complete intoxication commonly associated with the 
boiled owl. 

** You're all drunk,** he growled gloomily and hoarsely. ** I 
never saw such a thing in my life before. Evexything in 
Bussia is going to the dogs — everything ! Formerly a cavalier 
guard could drink almost as much as a hussar.'* 

"And a hussar almost as much as a Polish lancer," broke 
in Tony Tomastcheff. 

Prince DandiniefE scowled at him, and then swallowed a 
goblet of Hermitage before replying. 

" Do you mean to insult me, Tony Stepanovitch ? " he 
exclaimed, half angrily. " But bah ! " he broke ofE, in affected 
scorn, " you're not worth powder and shot ! You don't know 
what you're talking about, my dear Tony. You're drunk, ma 
vieille bique — drunk ; so drunk that I'll bet you five thousand 
roubles to a groch you can't tell Amalia Ivanovna from Carlotta 
Karlovna if we send for them both to come here." 

" No, no, no ! " broke in Sandy Soltoukine ; " no women 
here to-night ! Pas de f emmes au dixsept ! This is a quiet 
little gathering of friends, who have come together to wish 
God-speed to our dear Jock Erskine, who's ofE to Finland to- 
morrow morning." 

" Here's to your speedy return, Jock ! " exclaimed Prince 
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Bouldakoff, raising a goblet of champagne to liis lips. And 
this kindlj sentiment was drank in a fine, bold, right soldierly, 
*' no-heel-taps " fashion bj all. 

" What a mad idea to leave Petersbnrg at this season to 
go to Finland ! " remarked Woronzelski, " But, then, you 
English are all a little mad, I really believe." 

^ Qui yit sans f olie n'est pas si sage qu'il croit ! " quoted 
Sandy Soltoukine. 

** There's a woman in it — ^there must be ! " exclaimed Prince 
Serge Dandinieff. " I'll lay ten thousand roubles to a poltinik 
there's a woman in it I " 

Jock shook his head and laughed. He, too, was very excited, 
but was not yet quite ia/as lea vignea du Seigneur. 

** Then you've lost your bet, iny dear Serge Petrovitch," he 
retorted, " and you'd better pay in your money to-morrow to 
mj credit at Gunzburg's, for long before you're awake I shall 
be at Helsingf ors. There's no woman taking me to Finland, 
men cher ; that I promise you on my word of honour. If there 
were, of course I'd admit it, or say nothing." 

'* How long shall you be away ? " asked Prince Sacha. 

The Limb nodded his head mysteriously. ''I have na 
idea," he replied, smiling. " That's one of the few decisions 
I leave to fate." 

" Helsingf ors is a vile place," exclaimed Woronzelski ; " and 
all Finland, in fact, is horrible. I was there for a month last 
year with Lotta Fersen, and never want to see the place again." 
But here the Eed Hussar, bringing his fist down on the table 
with a thump that set all the glasses rattUng, interrupted the 
discussion. 

"Never, never, never, never, never shall we get drunk at this 
rate ! " he exclaimed. ** I want to get drunk ; I promised my- 
self to get drunk I You're all drunk, so why shouldn't I be P " 

" Poor Serge ! " exclaimed TomastchefE. " Try a jonka." 

*' Yes, capital ; when we've done — not yet ! " said the Limb. 

" A jonka ! Splendid ! " exclaimed Dandinieff. " Why not 
now ? The very thing ! Tony, you're a genius ! Order it 
now ; it takes so long to make. Abdul, a jonka ! " 

" And take care how you make it," put in Loulou Bouldakoff. 
" Bemember, five bottles of champagne, a bottle of East Indian 
madeira, two bottles of muscatel, and a bottle of fine cham- 
pagne, and one lemon, not more ! You know the rest." 
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The effect of this favourite compound, when the time came 
for it to be imbibed — which was qnite at the end of supper, and 
after what the Limb had called '' the champagne tap " had long 
been fully turned on — ^the effect, we say, of this extraordinary 
punch or " cup " upon not over-strong heads, already tormented 
to madness by the fumes arising from the procession of great 
quantities of Moet, Yquem, Hermitage, and Louis Boederer, 
ordered by Jock, was overwhelming. Prince Dandinieff, after 
having hastily swallowed two goblets full of it, with a groan 
rolled off his chair, and lay upon the floor insensible ; while the 
others, as they sat smoking innumerable cigarettes and drinking, 
some the jonka, some fine champagne, and some Kiimmel, 
gradually ceased to speak coherently, and one by one dropped 
off into a heavy drunken slumber, until at last the Limb alone 
was left awake. 

Jock had, as we have seen, endeavoured, and with some 
success, to keep his senses ; but the success, after all, had been 
but relative ; and so the reverse of sober was he, that he had to 
catch hold of a chair to steady himself to rise when a waiter 
came in and handed him a letter, just as Loulou Bouldakoff, 
the last Russian left awake, put his head upon the table and 
abandoned himself to slumber. 

" What's this P '' inquired Jock in a thick husky tone, as 
he stared stupidly at the dirty envelope. It was addressed to 
him at his lodgings in French, and in a handwriting he failed 
to recognize, and marked, " Priere de faire parvenir. Tres 
urgente." 

*'A young man brought it, sir, and is waiting for an 
answer," explained the waiter. 

Then the Limb, growling angrily to himself, for he felt 
convinced that this was some word sent to him by Madame 
Hoholkoff to alter in some way their plans for the morrow, or 
rather for that morning, for it was now past one o'clock, tore • 
the envelope open and unfolded the dirty half-sheet of paper 
which it contained, his eyes instinctively seeking at once the 
signature at the bottom of the page. " Bronislawa Orachewskil " 
No missive from Princess Molly this ! How strange I What 
could this little Polish maiden want with him P And then he 
read the following, written in French and in an educated, albeit 
evidently nervous, hand :— 
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''Tbbs honob£ Milobd, 

'' Forgive me if I appeal to you in my great sorrow 
and trouble ; but I know your goodness and remember bow kind 
you bave already been to my father Jand myself ; and just now 
I have no one I can turn to for help but you, for both Prince 
Nicholas Temnosiniy and Michael Bavouna are away. I beg 
of you, then, milord, I implore you for the love of God, to come 
to me as soon as you can. I dare not tell you in this what 
trouble I am in, but if you can come to me as soon as you 
receive this letter, you will be saving my father's life and mine. 
May the Holy Mother of God protect you, and have mercy 
upon us 1 

" Your humble and devoted servant, 

" Bronislawa. 

*• My cousin Boris will bring this. Could you come with 
him ? Do not say too much to him. I will explain all when 
I see you." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

The reading of this letter somewhat sobered Jock, and after 
having carefully gone through it a second time, he looked up 
and said to the waiter, " Bring the man to me." 

When the servant had departed Jock turned and looked 
around the room, and then walking somewhat unsteadily to the 
looking-glass, examined himself in it. He was, he told himself 
or at all events had been till just a minute before, certainly 
tipsy — of that there could be no shadow of doubt ; his eyes and 
his flushed cheek revealed that unpleasant fact very plainly. 
Then he walked to the door as he heard steps advancing. 

He would, he told himself, see Boris in the corridor ; this 
supper-room, full of the sprawling figures of drunken men in 
evening-dress, asleep in all kinds of ridiculous postures, and the 
air of which reeked with the fumes of wine and brandy, the 
smell of game, and truffles, and cigarettes, and hothouse fruits, 
was hardly a place where he could with decency receive a 
working man who came from a house of sorrow. 

But before the unsteady Limb could reach the door, it was 
opened, and Boris entered, surly, scowling, sullen, just as Jock 
had seen him last. The man drew himself up and ducked his 
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head, and then stood frowning and silent, awaiting orders ; bnt 
the eye of the young Scot, quick and observant, even though 
somewhat dimmed with wine, had not failed to remark the 
swift look of mingled surprise, disgust, and hatred which, on 
entering, the young workman had cast at the recumbent figures 
of the sleeping officers ; and his old dislike and distrust of the 
man revived in the Limb's breast. 

" How did you find me P " he inquired coldly, 

" I went' first to your lodgings ; the dvomik sent me to the 
n6tel de France, and they sent me here," replied the man, 
speaking in a tone which, without being rude, was certainly 
not the respectful one in which Russian mechanics are in the 
habit of addressing their superiors. 

Why, of course, it was as simple as possible ! He had let 
his movements up to now be easily traced ; his dvomik knew 
he was going to pass a night or two at the Hdtel de France 
before leaving for Finland ; and at the hotel, of course, he had 
left word where he was supping, with special orders to send 
any callers on to him. All this he had done in obedience to 
the instructions of Mary Alexandrovna, who would seem to 
have decided that the mystery concerning his whereabouts 
should only begin after he left the restaurant ; that up to the 
supper everything he did should be done openly ; but that, the 
supper once over, an impenetrable curtain of mystery should 
be drawn, hiding him — ^his deeds, his whereabouts, the very 
fact of his existence — ^from the world. 

And as this thought occurred to the lad's dazed^but gradually 
reviving mind, and as he noted the covert looks of disgust and 
disdain which every now and then, from beneath his downcast 
eyes, Boris shot at the snoring drunken young patricians lying 
about the room ; the Limb decided that, as the time had now 
come, the hour sounded, when he could disappear altogether 
from the world without leaving any ripple of question or 
surmise upon the surface of the lake of oblivion to tell where 
he had sunk ; he would dedicate, at all events, the first part of 
this craftily prepared and most comic freedom from all the 
usual restraints imposed by the " Qu'en dira-t-on P '' to doing 
good before using it for pleasure ; and would show this sullen 
churl that his betters were not all merely sots and tyrants. 

He remembered all that Michka had told him about the 
danger of visiting Roman Orachewski ; nor had he forgotten th& 
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promise he liad made the yoasg Jew that he wonld not g^o near 
the Pole again until his friends should have moved him to a 
more civilized part of the town. But circumstances had greatly 
altered since the giving of that promise ; and the wine-bewildered 
young sophist told himself he] was quite justified in brealdng 
his pledged word now that Michka and Prince Nicholas — ^the 
little Polish maiden's only friends — were no longer there to 
help her; that she and her father were in some sudden and 
dire distress ; that Prastchoff, the perpetual terror and menace, 
had left the country ; and that he, Jock Erskine, was on the 
point of altogether ceasing to exist for the next few weeks. 

^ I will come with you," he said slowly. Then he added, 
" Will you have anything to drink ? " 

Boris bowed and shook his head. 

'' Have you a sledge below ? " asked the Limb. 

" I have.'* 

" Very well ; if you'll wait for me below Fll be with yon in 
a minute." 

Boris bowed, cast another scowling glance of contempt at 
the sleepers, and withdrew. 

Then Jock tore a sheet out of the wine list, and finding a 
pen and some ink on a side table, wrote in large letters on the I 
blank back of the page — 

" Au revoir, mes amis. Dormez bien. Je pars. A bientdt 

"Jock Eeskine." 

And half slitting a cork and putting the paper in it, he placed 
this farewell in front of the sleeping Prince Soltoukine, the 
giver of the feast, in such a position that he could not fail to 
see it on awaking. 

Then summoning Abdul, he reminded the Tartar to on no 
account let anything disturb the sleepers ; explaining to him 
that he was off to bed, as he was leaving for Finland early on 
the morrow ; showed him the farewell he had written to his 
friends, put a few roubles into the man's hand, and then, after 
having enveloped himself in his comfortable sables, went out to 
where his sullen guide was awaiting him. 

The driver would appear to have already received his 

instructions, for no word was spoken by Boris, who took his 

place by the Limb's side in perfect silence, and, indeed, 

Temained absolutely mute duxiii^ ^i\i^ «wA.^ \a\LTt1sr3 <y<j«t the 
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frozen snow to the low quarter wherein the poor Pole resided. 
It was only when they had reached their destination, when the 
sledge had tnmed up the desolate and lonely street, and stopped 
at the little two-storied cottage at the most lonely and desolate 
end of it, that Boris spoke. 

" I will not go in," said he ; " my business was to find you, 
and to bring you back with me if I could. That I have done, 
so now I will leave you; I am needed no longer. You will 
find the door unlocked. You are expected ; you can enter 
without knocking." 

*' But are you going to take the sledge away P " inquired 
the Limb, now seized, he knew not why, with a sudden very 
uncomfortable feeling of doubt whether he had, after all, been 
wise in coming down alone, and unarmed, to such a vile and 
dangerous quarter of the town as this, at such an hour of the 
early morning. 

" Yes,** replied Boris ; " I must drive home, of course/* 

*' Well, send it back for me, please," said the Limb. ** I 
remember Bronislawa told me you lived in the Sredniaia 
Podiatcheskaia. Tell the driver I will pay him well. But 
don't fail to send him back, for I may not be able to find a sledge 
about here at this hour, and I can't stay here long." 

" Very well," replied Boris. 

Then the Limb alighted. "Good night,*' ^e said in 
Russian to his sullen companion. Then he called out to the 
driver, '' Come back for me here, my friend, when you have 
driven this gentleman home, and I'll give you four silver 
roubles over and above your fare to drink mj health with." 

The man grunted, but made no articulate reply ; then he 
flourished his whip, and without more ado the sledge]dashed off 
again and speedily disappeared in the darkness, leaving the 
Limb alone. 

" D ^n him ! '* muttered Jock to himself. ** That brute 

very evidently doesn't intend coming back. I was a fool to 
come here." 

Then he made his way to the door of the cottage and 
knocked very gently ; but no response coming to his gentle rap, 
he, fearing to perhaps disturb, by knocking louder, the poor 
girl who might be by her dying father, opened the door noise- 
lessly and entered ; closing, of course, th^ doot X^^cmA \3MSi-* 
Then he hesiteted; he hardly knew w\xa.\i \« Ao. ^\v^\\s;SS.^^tf^ 
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lighted by a little oil lamp placed on a chair, bnt so dimly that 
Jock had to feel his way as he advanced. 

When he had nearly reached the door of the bedroom in 
which he had last seen Soman Orachewski lying, he paused, 
and in a low but very distinct voice called out, " Bronislawa ! " 
No answer ; no sound broke the silence. Then, after waiting, 
he called out again, '' Bronislawa Orachewski, are you there P '* 
Then, after a moment, as there was no response of any kind, he 
again called out, ^' Bronislawa Orachewski, are you there P It 
is I, Erskine, whom you sent for." 

This time it was evident that his voice had been heard by 
somebody, if not by the person whom he addressed, for a pro- 
longed whistle, pitched in a very low key, and proceeding from 
outside, from the street, stealthily stole like a sly and guilty 
thing across the silence and then died away — ^hid itself, as it 
were, in the darkness. 

The Limb felt his heart begin to beat more briskly. This 
was absurdly like an Adelphi melodrama, he told himself with 
a forced smile, but still it was stupid and unpleasant. 

Again he called, this time much louder and twice, " Bronis- 
lawa ! Bronislawa Orachewski, are you there? " 

A low, weak voice, bnt the voice of a man — a voice he 
thought he recognized to be that of the Pole — answered from 
the bedroom, hoarsely, huskily tremulous, " Who is it ? What 
is it ? Who are you P *' 

" It is I," replied the Limb, and as he spoke he advanced 
and opened the door of the room whence the voice proceeded. 

There, just where he lay before, on the same miserable bed in 
the comer of the dimly lighted, fireless, and scantily furnished 
room lay the violinist, or rather crouched, for he was leaning 
forward with such intensely eager earnestness ; his eyes, fervid 
with the famishing flame of fever, fixed upon the door ; his 
nervous, emaciated hands clutching at the bedclothes — that it 
seemed to the startled Jock at first as if the man were about to 
spring upon him ; and as his eyes lighted upon this unexpected 
sight the lad instinctively recoiled. 

" Roman ! " he exclaimed. ** What is it ? Don't you know 
me — Erskine P " 

" You I " gasped the man, his excitement increasing rather 
than diminishing at the sight of the Limb. " You I You ! 
Here I Now ! What do you mean P What have you come for p " 
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" Where is Bronislawa, mon ami ? " asked the Limb, parry- 
ing the invalid's question, lest perchance the fact of the girl 
having written to him might be a secret. And as Jock asked 
this qaestion he advanced into the room. 

" Bronislawa ! " echoed the Pole. *" Why do you ask ? She's 
gone ! ** 

'* Gone ! " exclaimed the Limb, greatly surprised. 

" Yes ; she left this morning to go to her aunt's, and won't 
be back till to-morrow. But why do you ask? What do 
you want ? Has harm befallen her P Speak, for the love of 
God ! " And the poor man clasped his two trembling, emaciated 
hands together in an agony of supplication pitiful to see. 

" Don't be afraid ; no harm has happened to her, Boman ; 
put your mind at rest," answered Jock, in a soothing tone, 
although this astounding news that the girl had been absent 
since the morning not only startled but almost frightened him, 
he knew not why. *' I haven't come to see her," he continued, 
" but to see you, mon ami. I naturally asked for her, but " 

" Why have you come at this hour ? " interrupted the Pole. 
" What are you keeping from me ? Tell me. Don't you see 
anything is better than this suspense P " 

Jock had in truth quite forgotten all about the time, and 
now the full absurdity of endeavouring to pass off a visit paid 
at three in the morning as an ordinary casual call, occurred to 
him for the first time ; and he plainly saw that under the cir- 
cumstances it behoved him to speak plainly and tell the Pole 
everything. 

"I'm keeping nothing from you," he said in a tone of 
assumed cheerfulness. "You needn't be frightened. I have 
intruded on you at this unearthly hour simply because I 
thought I might be of service to you. I am leaving Petersburg 
early to-morrow and " 

" Why did you think you could be of service to me P " 
interrupted the sick man again. "Did any one tell you I 
was in need of help P Did any one ask you to come here P " 
Then, as Jock 'hesitated, the [man threw up his hands, " My 
God ! My God ! " he exclaimed, " I see it all I It is a trap ! 
The police ! I half suspected it ! Boris is a traitor ! They 
have inveigled my child away. They know I'm too weak to 

leave my bed — ^they know " But here he stopped short, 

and the expression of his face changed suddenly from one of 
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anguish to one of intense horror as his eyes, now almost start- 
ing from their sockets, seemed all at once to be fixed npon 
something or somebody behind the Limb. 

Jock turned, but as he did so two men who were close 
behind him closed in upon him so unexpectedly and with such 
violence, albeit silently, that he was mastered at once and his 
hands brought together and handcufEed before he had realized 
the fact of the assault. 

*' Help I help ! " he screamed, struggling to free himself 
from the steel-like clasping of the arms that encircled and held 
him as in a vice. 

" Gktg him 1 " said, in a very quiet but authoritative tone, a 
little man with a profuse golden moustache who stood in the 
doorway. And at these words, one of the men who had just 
began to fasten a fine steel chain with a padlock around Jock's 
legs, abruptly abandoned this task, and, taking what looked 
like a black indiarubber ball from his pocket, began trying to 
force it into Jock's mouth. 

But the quick-witted Limb, recognizing at once the danger 
of making the least efEort to speak or cry out while the gag was 
being pressed against his clenched teeth ; but at the same time 
feeling the vital necessity of enlightening without delay his 
assailants (whom he saw were no common robbers, but police 
agents) on a point which he knew would terrify and check 
them ; now took advantage of the fact of his legs being for a 
moment released, to give the man who was bending down to 
chain them such a ferocious kick in the face that he sent him 
sprawling ; and at the same moment lifted his handcuJSed hands 
and gave the man who was trying to gag him so severe a blow 
or punch in the abdomen that the fellow, in pain, instinctively 
removed his hands and the gag from Jock's face. 

It was, of course, all done in a lightning-flash, and as he 
freed himself Jock sprang back and called out in Russian — 

" Fools ! you shall suffer for this ! Do you know who I 
am ? Do you know I'm an Englishman ? A British subject ? 
^"^ God, you shall pay dearly for " 

Here his assailants closed with him again, and one of the 

men, getting his arms around Jock's throat from behind, put 

his knee in the small of the Limb's back, and pulled him back 

with gre&t violence, garrotting him, in fact, and of course 

putting an efEectual stop to ^'a torreii^ oi VJto^-aiw^, 
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"Gug him!" called out the little man with the fair 
moustache, and just then, as the Limb gasped for breath, the 
gag was forced into his mouth, and the thougs attached to it 
swiftly fastened behind his head, another man at the same 
moment locking the chain around his legs. 

" Now I hope you'll be quiet," calmly observed the man with 
the yellow moustache. 

With hands and legs chained, and the gag in his mouth, 
Jock was now, of course, quite helpless, and thus compelled to 
content himself by glaring in a very murderous fashion at his 
assailants. Just at that juncture two more men came in, and 
one of them, who held what seemed to be a few newspapers in 
his hand, addressed the fair man. 

" We have found the printing press concealed in the next 

room, as we were told ; and these " And he held out one 

of the newspapers. 

The fair man looked at them for a moment, and then put 
them in his pocket. 

" Very well," he said with the calmness and imperturbability 
which seemed never to desert him. Then, pointing to the Limb» 
he said, " Search his pockets." 

To this delicate and unpleasant operation the Limb, greatly 
to the surprise of the men who performed it, submitted with 
the utmost good grace. He had quickly made up his mind 
what to do: as it was obviously hopeless to attempt any kind 
of resistance then, he would reserve his thunder for the oppor- 
tune moment which could not fail to present itself before long 
— ^the moment when, brought before a magistrate or some kind 
of responsible official, he should be allowed not only to hear 
the nature of the charge alleged against him, but reply to it. 
Till then he would remain absolutely passive; only, indeed, 
letting his eyes express the scorn and loathing with which his 
assailants inspired him — a wise decision, on the whole, to come 
to, since there was no other course open to him. 

So, while the police agents unbuttoned his voluminous sable 
great-coat, and carefully fumbled in all his pockets — he was, 
of course, in evening dress, and just as he had left the restau- 
rant — ^the Limb, suddenly bethinking himself of the poor Pole, 
turned his eyes in the direction of the bed. 

He had, in the excitement of the anddeTL ^^sras^^giK^^ ^qi^qci^i^ 
forgotten Oraohewflki ; but now lot© boyi ^AMa.\i VJast^^^'t^ \s^^flD;:5 
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more police officials in the room than he had thought ; and that 
Roman lay there on the bed bound and gagged like himself ; 
only in the invalid's case a pocket-handkerchief or rag of some 
kind had been used as a gag, and this was filled to overflowing 
with blood, which, welling np, apparently from some internal 
hemorrhage, trickled down from the distended and gagged 
mouth in a most ghastly fashion over his chin and down his 
neck. 

The fever-lighted eyes of the dying consumptive were fixed 
on Jock with an intensity of anguish so heart-rending to behold, 
that the Limb, unable as he was to utter a word of encourage- 
ment, turned aside his head. 

The investigation of Jock's pockets was, of course, pro- 
ductive of no very startling results : a well-filled cigar and 
cigarette case, two pocket-handkerchiefe, a pocket-book well- 
filled with banknotes, and in his waistcoat and trousers pockets 
a considerable number of gold and silver coins — ^that was all. 
All these things were, submitted to the man with the fair 
moustache, who looked at them in a very listless fashion, and 
then waved his hand contemptuously. 

'' Bah ! " he said. '* GKve them back to him ; he will need 
all his money ! " 

Then, when Jock's property had been restored to him, the 
fair-haired man said — 

" And now en route. Carry the Englishman. Do you stay 
here with the Polish vermin, Alexis Petrovitch and Serge 
Osipovitch." 

Then four men seized the far from unwilling Limb, whose 
legs were bound so tightly that he could not walk, and carried 
him out of the room and out of the house, and put him in a 
closed sledge, which waited at the door. Then the calm gentle- 
man with the fair moustache and another police official got 
into the same vehicle, and off they started, the driver very 
evidently knowing their destination, for no orders were given 
to him. 

Jock could not see the route they took, but after flying 
across the snow for about twenty minutes the sledge neared 
an enormous, sombre-looking building, the big iron gate of 
which mysteriously and noiselessly opened at the approach 
oi the vehicle ; and thns the police agents and their prey were 
"^hle to drive into what was e^ideii^X'j ^y^^^^^^^^'^^^'^^^"^^^'^\ 
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the ponderous iron portal closing behind them as silently as it 
had opened. 

When they had reached the third inner court the sledge 
drew np ; the fair man descended ; Jock was helped out, taken 
up by four stalwart men dressed as warders, and, preceded by 
the fair man, carried down a long dark corridor and into a small 
and dimly lighted room ; which was probably only the waiting- 
room or ante-chamber to some important office ; for it was but 
scantily furnished, containing only a table and two chairs ; in 
one of which sat a snuffy old man wearing a black velvet skull- 
cap, who rose when the fair man entered, followed by the 
warders bearing Jock, and rubbed his hands briskly together 
as if in great glee. 

" You're always in luck, Anton Alexievitch," said the old 
man in the skull-cap, addressing the fair-haired police officer. 
'* You seem to have landed a big fish to-night. Is this young 
gentlema n '* 

But before he could proceed further, a door leading to an 
inner room opened abruptly; and a tall, handsome, military- 
looking man, with white hair and a white moustache, entered, 
dressed in light blue uniform, and carrying some papers in his 
hand. 

Jock knew enough about Russian matters to feel sure that 
this was a police authority of considerable rank, and his heart 
beat high with joy, for he now saw his deUverance at hand ; 
and, truth to tell, his jaws were getting tired of the gag, and 
were longing to be exercised in pointing out to these blundering 
and over-zealous policemen that they would, indeed, have to 
pay dear for the terrible mistake they had made. 

'* They'll formally charge me now," said the Limb to him- 
self, '' and question me ; all I shall do will be to insist upon 
the people at our embassy being communicated with at once. 
And then we shall see what we shall see." 

This new-comer frowned at the inquisitive old wearer of 
the velvet skull-cap, whose unfinished question he had evidently 
heard ; and who now assumed a most humble and obsequious 
attitude ; and having thus marked his displeasure, the man in 
light blue said, addressing Jock's captor — 

''So you have got him, I see, Anton. Did he offer an.^ 
resistance ? " 

"Yes, ooJonel," replied tti© iair.\L%ii^a. xel^ke^, '-'- ^^a^ 
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resistance. He fought very savagely at first aod threatened as, 
but we got the best of him at last." 

" Where did yon get him ? Did onr plan answer ? '* 

" Admirably. He came to the honse of that Polish garbage 
as it was required he should, and we took him there. Every- 
thing was just as we were told it was. The secret printing 
press is there, and these numbers of the NarodnoM VoUa 
were found there. I have left two men in charge of Boman 
Orachewski. It would have been dangerous to move him 
to-night." 

The man in blue glanced carelessly at the papers Anton 
handed him ; and while he was looking at them the old man 
in the skall-cap began arranging paper, pen, ink, and blotting- 
pad on the table — preparations which Jock noted with delight. 

'* Shall I have the gag removed, colonel P " inquired the 
man they called Anton. 

The colonel looked up, and his eyes fell on the elaborate 
arrangements in stationery being made by the old man in the 
skull-cap. " What is that for ? " he inquh^. 

" For the pro9e8 verbal, colonel." 

*' There will be no pro9^ verbal drawn up here," said the 
colonel, coldly. 

'* Ah ! " ejaculated the old man in his surprise. 

The colonel turned on him like a tiger. " Ah ! " he echoed. 
"What do you mean by *Ah\? Your stupidity and indis- 
cretion are really becoming intolerable, Ivan Ivanovitch ! 
Dourak ! " 

Then turning to Anton, the colonel continued, " No ; you 
need not remove the gag now. Have him searched." 

"He has been searched," interrupted Anton, "and we 
found nothing but money — much money — and a cigar-case. 
No papers ; so I restored all his property to him." 

" Very well," assented the colonel ; " you were quite right. 
And now, Anton, have a covered sledge got ready at once, and 
pick out two strong and reliable men, fully armed, to be the 
prisoner's escort ; for I have it here," and he held up some 
papers, "in the express orders of his Excellency G-eneral 
PrastchofF, written by himself, that this young Englishman, 
Erskine, who is mixed up in all kinds of treasonable plots, it 
appears, and who brought papers back from Paris from 
Beczynski, shall be treated with extraordinary severity ; shall 
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not be interrogated or examined in any way in Bnssia, or be 
allowed to say a word, or hold any kind of commnnication 
with any one here; bat be despatched forthwith, and without 
an hoar's delay, in a traineaa de reserve to Tobolsk to be 
examined there. Look oat ! " he broke off, saddenly lifting 
ap a warning hand. 

And Anton, stepping forward qaickly, was jast in time to 
save from falling to the groand the Limb, who, now that the 
fall horror and hopelessness of the situation dawned apon 
him, fainted, for the first time in his life. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

When the Limb recovered conscioasness, he fonnd himself 
alone, lying angagged and onboand on the straw-covered floor 
of some kind of vehicle in motion. Li an instant) he realized 
the situation, and remembered everything. He had been en- 
trapped, kidnapped, and was now in a police-sledge, being 
taken off, without trial or hearing, to Siberia by special order of 
General Prastchoff ! Was it, could it be true, or was it not all 
a dream, a nightmare, or some horrible practical joke which 
some of his wild, crack-brained young friends in Petersburg 
were playing on him P But, then, the awf al scene at Bioman 
Orachewski's recurred to him; and he realized that it was, 
indeed, no dream nor joke he had to deal with here, but a very 
stem fact, which it would require all his shrewdness, courage, 
and coolness to prevent from developing into a tragedy. 

And at the thought of danger, Jock, thoroughbred to his 
finger-tips, felt his courage rise ; and with his courage his good 

spirita D n Prastchoff ! This was, of course, the way that 

one-eyed monster had contrived to revenge himself for that 
kick so well administered at Drina Dolmatinsky's bedroom 
door. Well, it reihained to be seen which would get the best 
of this struggle, he or Ivan Affonassievitch. The odds were, 
of course, in favour of the general, but still Jock despaired not 
atalL 

He was, we need hardly say, anything but a religious lad ; 
but it came to him as naturally now to clasp his hands and 
inwardly pray to Ood to help him in his helplessness, and 
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deliver him from the dangers which sarronnded him, as it had 
in the first instance to bestow an imprecation upon the author 
of all these calamities ; and having thus relieved his hatred by 
swearing, and refreshed his courage by prayer, Jock felt more 
capable of taking a calm view of the sitaation. 

They would, he supposed, not be likely to put him to death 
secretly ; and, provided his life were spared, it seemed hardly 
possible that he should not be able, even in Siberia, to get a 
hearing — succeed eventually in having his story reach the 
ears of our ambassador in Petersburg, or even of the Czarina. 

And as the thought of her Imperial Majesty came to his 
mind, and he remembered how, but a few days before, he had 
been dancing a reel before her at her Majesty's special request, 
and to her intense satisfaction and amusement ; and then com- 
pared that brilliant and agreeable scene with the present circum- 
stances — ^his confinement in the narrow, dark, bad-smelling, 
moving cabin or cell on his way to Siberia — as this very strong 
contrast occurred to the young Scot, he grinned. He had 
wanted adventure ; he had longed to see some of the perilous 
and extraordinary scenes in which life in Russia is, according 
to the novelists and melodrama people, so constantly enlivened ; 
and now, by Gki.d, he was having his wish fulfilled up to the 
very hilt ! This awful Siberia, of which he had heard and read 
so much, he was now bound for, and as a prisoner I He only 
prayed to God that the knoat and the wolves and the famine 
and all the rest of it, were not about to follow. 

In the mean time, bad as things undoubtedly were, they, 
after all, might have been worse. While the thoughts we have 
here roughly and in broad outline been jotting down were 
passing through his mind, Jock's hands had been slowly going 
over his body on a tour of investigation, and the result was 
encouraging. There were no bones broken ; his wrists were 
sore from the handcuffs, but that was nothing ; he felt that his 
money (and he remembered that when he drove to supper he 
had provided himself with a considerable sum) was still about 
him ; and that infernal gag had not, thank God, knocked out, or 
even loosened, any of his teeth. 

So, with his limbs sound, and money in his pocket, Jock 

computed his fighting weight to be satisfactory ; at all events 

Bu&cientf beyond any doubt, to enable him to give considerable 

trouble to these Russians \ieiar^ \5ck.«^ ^wiX^ ^iisaJ^^ ^^\»^\!k^ best 
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of him — ^tHat is, proyided, of course, they gave him any chance 
at ally and did not at once spare him the trouble of fighting for 
his life by taking it. 

In the mean time, it behoved him to reconnoitre and see 
how the land lay. It was dark where he was lying, but there 
seemed to be some light coming from an oval aperture high up 
in the wall or door in the front part of this box on the side of 
the horses. He could guess the kind of place he was in, for 
he remembered Gaudy Pibroch having called his attention to 
a small closed police-sledge, a traineav, de reserve^ on the day 
following his arrival at Petersburg. Little did he think then 
that he should ever be imprisoned in one. The sledge he had 
seen was drawn by three horses harnessed abreast, and driven 
by a man perched up above, while in front, seated on a bench 
facing the horses, and with their backs to the closed and locked 
door opening into the cell at the back of the sledge in which 
the prisoner was confined, were the two warders or guards. 
Was he in such a vehicle, and was he guarded in a like fashion P 

Jock rose cautiously and noiselessly, and, standing up on 
tiptoe, looked through the oval aperture. Everything was as 
he had pictured it to be. It was dark, probably still early 
morning ; there were the three horses abreast, and there on the 
bench, seated with their backs to him, were the two warders ; 
bearded, surly looking rufiQ.ans, smoking ; and, as the Limb could 
see by the light of a torch which was placed in the fore part of 
the sledge, and which eveiy now and then a gust of snow- 
laden wind would half extinguish, both heavily armed, pistols 
and knives being stuck in the belt of each. 

Although the men were seated with their backs to him, and 
were wholly unconscious of being under observation, the Limb 
could occasionally see their faces by the fitful light of the torch, 
for they were conversing together, and every now and then one 
would turn his face to address the other ; and Jock took advan- 
tage of these glimpses to do what he could in the way of reading 
the character of these men in whose hands lay his liberty — ^his 
very life. 

But, truth to tell, there was nothing of great import even 
for a more experienced physiognomist than Jock to read in the 
countenance of either of these men; who appeared to be the most 
ordinary types of the Bnssian police underlings — ^voTL^^V^ec^so^K^-^ 
dirty, and altogether bearish •, and. ao, «A\.er \iVTs.T^^ ^-xassic^^^ 
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them very attentiyely for some few minutes, Jock decided 
that, as only one thing about them seemed to be beyond all 
question — namely, their poverty — ^he would at once, and without 
wasting in diplomacy any of that precious time which now was 
seeing him minute by minute being borne further from civi- 
lization and nearer to Siberia, ascertain at what price they 
valued his freedom ; or, in other words, what sum they would 
require to allow him to escape. The venality of all Bussian 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, Jock had often heard 
about since his arrival in the country; and now he felt no 
shadow of doubt thftt these men would, for a pecuniary con- 
sideration, let him slip through their fingers. The only two 
questions in his mind were whether he had enough money 
about him to satisfy their requirements, and then, again, how 
he could be certain, when he had parted with his money, that 
these ruffians would keep their part of the contract. 

But there was one thing certain above all things else, and 
that was that there was no time to be lost. What the hour 
might be he had no idea, for he never carried a watch ; but he 
could hardly have been insensible for long; and it was probably 
now not more than an hour, or, at the outside, two hours since 
his arrest ; and, under any circumstances, they could not be far 
from the capital, although, so far as he could see, they seemed 
to be speeding through the open country. 

Jock stepped back from his post of observation, and as well 
as he could, in the almost complete darkness, separated the 
gold from the silver in his pocket ; leaving the notes for larger 
sums as a last card to play ; for he told himself with a smile 
that he would buy his liberty at as cheap a rate as possible, and 
not excite the cupidity of these boors by showing them all at 
once the extent of his riches. Then he kicked at the door, and 
called out. 

In a minute or two he heard the key turned in the lock; the 
door — as it were a sliding panel which rolled back — opened; 
and in stepped the two men ; one of them cautiously closing and 
locking the door behind them ; while the other turned a small 
dark lantern full on the Limb's face. 

" What is it ? What do you want ? " asked the man with 
the lantern roughly, but by no means with the brutality Jock 
had expected, judging from his bearish exterior. 

'^ TFiat are you doing? '^'Vx^et^ ^x^ ^of^ t«Hng me ? " 
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began the Limb. '* I have done no harm to any one. I love 
Bnssia and the Eussians. I am an English gentleman; the 
English and the Eussians are friends. There must be some 
mistake." 

" We have nothing to do with all that," replied one of the 
men; *' we have received strict orders, Osip and I, not to have 
any discussion with you. Our orders are to deliver you up to 
the Governor of Tobolsk dead or alive. It rests with you 
which it shall be." 

"I know that," replied Jock, who, pleased by the com- 
parative civility of the men, decided to begin his work of cor- 
ruption without delay, after a very short preliminary palaver, 
" and you needn't fear that I shall give you any trouble. I'm 
not such a fool. Of course I know you're only doing your duty, 
and can't help it ; so, as I've got to be with you till we get to 
Tobolsk, I think it would be pleasanter for all of us to travel 
together as friends rather than as enemies, don't you ? " 

The men looked at him and then at each other, but said 
nothing; and Jock failed to read anything In their dull and, 
to him, utterly insignificant glances either to embolden or 
discourage him. 

"Of course you've got nothing to do with it," continued 
Jock, rather clumsily, for he was, as we know, but an inferior 
diplomatist. " You don't care what I am or who I am ; whether 
I'm rich or poor, Russian or English, guilty or innocent; or 
whether it's a mistake to have arrested me or not. You've 
only got your duty to perform, and, like the honest fellows you 
are, you intend doing it at any cost. I understand that. I 
dare say, as a matter of fact, that if you could only have your 
own way — were not under orders, I mean, and could do as you 
please — ^you'd both of you rather be at home now in Petersburg ; 
seated in a nice bright warm room, drinking my health in a 
glass of vodka, than out here in the cold and dark, taking me 
to Siberia ; wouldn't you ? " 

Neither of the men answered this tentative question ; but 
the one who had been called Osip by his companion, asked 
after a moment's pause — 

" Are you hungry ? " 

"No." 

" Are you thirsty P *' 

"No." 
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''Well, knock at the door when you are, that's all; oar 
orders are not to let you be in want of food or drink. Oome^ 
Yanka." Then they turned as if to go. 

"Wait a minute! " exclaimed the Limb, putting one liand 
lightly on the arm of the man addressed as Yanka, and with 
the other fumbling in his pocket. " As I said, let us be friends! 
I don't blame you for what you're doing, and, to prove it, here's 
ten silver roubles for you to buy a stoff of brandy with, my 
friends." And he held out the money. 

The men looked at him and then at each other, and hesitated. 

"Take it," said Osip to his companion, after a moment's 
pause. " There's no harm in that." 

Then Yanka held out a homy palm, and Jock put the coins 
into it. The man nodded, looked in a dull, dazed fashion at 
the money in his hand, but said nothing. 

" Now come," said Osip, who seemed to be the most intelli- 
gent of the two. " We must not stay here. Remember, Barine, 
to knock when you want to eat or drink." And again they 
prepared to depart. 

^Wait, wait!" exclaimed Jock, fumbling in his pocket 
again; 'Hbat was for Yanka. Here's for another stoff of 
brandy for you, my brave Osip." And he held out another 
handful of silver. 

The man hesitated for a second, and then put out his hand, 
into which Jock half threw the money so as to make the coins 
jingle. Then he continued cheerily — 

"And when you've drunk that IVe more for you — ^much 
more, my friends. It's a long way into Siberia and a cold way ; 
but I dare say, if you and I can come to an understanding, we 
shall be able to make it a little warmer, and perhaps shorter 
too — eh? Suppose each of you two honest fellows, and the 
driver, too, had a few hundred roubles in your pockets, do you 
think that " 

But here the man called Osip interrupted him. "You're 
wasting your time, Barine," he said roughly, but not un- 
kindly. "We're not the kind of men you can bribe, neither 
Yanka nor I, nor Alexis Petrovitch the driver; we're tried 
and trusty men, specially picked out to be your escort. We 
know you have plenty of money in your pocket — ^they told us 
BO before we started — but that's nothing to us. If we were 
what you take us to be, we shouldn't wait for you to offer us 
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your money; we should take it. That wouldn't he difficult, 
would it ? We should only have to report that you tried to 
escape, and that we oheyed our orders and shot you. That's 
all. But you needn't be frightened ; we're not men like that. 
We're merely going to obey orliers and deliver you up, alive or 
dead — ^it rests with you which — to the Governor of Tobolsk. 
This money for drink " — and as he spoke the man held it out — 
'* which you've offered us we've taken ; for, as you say, it's a 
long and a cold way to Siberia; but you can have it back if 
you want." 

Jock shook his head; he was too disappointed, too over- 
whelmed, to speak. 

** Very well, then," continued the man, " we'll keep it, thank 
you. And as you're so generous, Barine, I tell you what we'll 
do for you ; " — ^here he paused, and Jock's heart beat high with 
expectation — " we'll let you out to stretch your legs and have 
a breath of fresh air every now and then ; not yet, though — ^not 
till we're further away. But we must go now ; the inspector 
might come up at any moment, and our strict orders are not 
to hold any conversation with you beyond what is necessary." 
Then, as a Parthian arrow of kindness, the fellow added, ^ If 
you want more straw we'll get you some, and don't forget to 
knock when you want to eat or drink." 

Then they left, securely locking the door behind them, and 
resumed their seats outside. 

The small and only grain of anything even remotely re- 
sembling satisfaction which the grievously disappointed Limb 
could extract from this his first interview with^ his custodians, 
was the promise to let him stretch his legs every now and then. 
That might possibly lead to something; he would see. But 
what bad luck, to be sure, to have hit upon a trio of apparently 
honest and incorruptible men in such a multitude of mercenary 
blackguards ! But then the thought came to his mind of what 
Osip had said about how easy it would be to murder and rob 
him ; and the Limb told himself it was perhaps, after all, for the 
best as it was. He was a fool to be disappointed ; a moment's 
reflection ought to have told him that the police officials in 
St. Petersburg would hardly have been such idiots as to send 
him off with all that money in his pocket in the custody of 
men easily bribed! Of course they chose tried and picked 
men ; well-seasoned and experienced guards. Well, he would 
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have to wait, tbat was all ; wait, keep his eyes opeo and his 
courage up, and see what time and luck might have in store 
for him. 

But although poor Jock manfully kept to his programme, 
and, while his vigilance remained ever active, did his best to 
keep up his good spirits and hope, the next few hours brought 
forth so little that was anything but disheartening, that the 
unhappy Limb began to feel little by little the grim shadow 
of despair creeping over him. His money enabled him to 
procure slightly better food at the villages where they stopped 
than the uneai»ble provender supplied by Osip and Yanka, but 
that was alL He was allowed to hold no kind of communica- 
tion with the villagers; and, moreover, his custodians, as if 
regretting their first relative expansiveness, plainly though 
politely told him that it would be quite useless for him in 
future to ask them any kind of question or make any attempt 
to enter into conversation with them, as they should not answer 
him. He must ask them, of course, for what he might need — 
drink, food, tobacco, straw, extra covering, or what not— and 
they would do their best to supply his wants ; but that was all 
they could do— -their orders on this point were very plain and 
peremptory, and must be obeyed. 

And then the occasional walks which Osip had promised 
him, and which the Limb had so eagerly looked forward to, 
as being perhaps likely to ofPer some possible means of escape, 
proved most bitterly disappointing and in every way xmpleasant, 
save for the fresh air and exercise they afPorded him ; for he 
was only allowed to take these short promenades in the open 
country, and far from any human habitation, and between his 
two silent custodians, handcuffed to each; not an altogether 
agreeable way of walking over the snow, when the mercury in 
the thermometer marks five and thirty below zero, and especially 
when the pedestrian is clad in evening dress, albeit wrapped in 
a voluminous great-coat lined with sables. 

His peril was great, and he appreciated it; but perhaps what 
affected him the most was the bewilderment which fell upon 
him as a choking fog. He felt like a mariner at sea without 
rudder or compass, drifting on to the rocks. 

From his personal experience, and from what he had heard 
of the Bussian lower classes, Jock had fully believed in the 
omnipotent influence of money upon them ; but now in his hour 
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of greatest need he fonnd all these calculations wrong; the 
hopes he had huilt npon them vain ; and his monej of but little 
or no nse beyond, indeed, procuring for him, as we have said, 
somewhat better fare and a few indispensable articles of cloth- 
ing ; stLch, for example, as a few pairs of very thick woollen 
stockings ; and, above all, a hnge pair of second-hand fur boots 
(bonght of a Jew pedlar at their first stopping-place), which 
reached up to above his knees, and were tipped and trimmed 
with leather to keep oat the melted snow — an invaluable pur- 
chase, without which his feet and legs would undoubtedly have 
been frozen. And his purse having thus miraculously lost its 
power, what was he to do, alone, unarmed, and closely guarded ? 
Oh that he could but fight, risk his life, lose his life — ^what 
matter P but do something! This bewilderment it was and 
this inactivity that paralyzed and destroyed him. 

And so it was that when at length unhappy Jock had finally 
become convinced of the utter hopelessness of trying to bribe 
his jailors — and he did not allow this horrible certainty to chill 
his heart for a long time; for our readers must not imagine 
that he accepted his first defeat as final ; or that the resourceful 
young Scot was other than ceaselessly active in his endeavours 
to make his custodians listen to reason, and see the advantage 
of giving him his liberty in exchange for his roubles ; talking 
to them perpetually, although they, as we have said, had warned 
him they should not reply, and kept their word in this respect — 
when at last the Limb was slowly but surely brought face to 
face with the horrible fact that nothing but death or a miracle 
could prevent his seeing Siberia ; his light-heartedness deserted 
him ; and the high spirits which had sustained him during the 
first hours of his imprisonment gradually sank ; and left him 
the prey of most agonizing reflections. 

But although his hope, his courage, and his cheerfulness 
gradually forsook him, his vigilance remained unabated ; and 
thus he came to remark a fact which, as drowning men will 
catch at straws, he tried to interpret into indicating that, 
there might, perhaps, in the. course of time, be a change for 
the better in his condition. 

He remarked that, as hour by hour and day by day they 
left Petersburg and civilization further and further behind 
them, and drew nearer and nearer to Siberia and desolation ; 
the stem watchfulness and severe discipline of his custodians 
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gradaallj relaxed, just as his, Jock's, hopelessness increased. 
They doubtless told themselves that, as despair gradually 
took possession of their prisoner, and honr by hour the dis- 
tance between him and his friends increasec^ so he became 
less dangerous — ^less likely, that is, to make any vain attempt 
to cause trouble; though, indeed, what, at any time, a lad 
like Jock, alone and unarmed, could do against three stalwart 
ruffians armed to the teeth, it would have taxed more lively 
imaginations than either Yanka or Osip possessed to have 
conceived. 

So, little by little, these worthy warders thawed, as it were, 
and became less severe in their discipline ; not as regards their 
captive, whom they still treated in exactly the same fashion, 
refusing even to answer his questions; but as regards them- 
selves. Jock had, for instance, noticed, to his intense sorrow, 
that neither of the men had, at first, used his money to procure 
the vodka; but, on the afternoon of the third day (they 
travelled day and night, and only stopped to change horses 
and make some necessary purchases), he remarked, with joy 
unspeakable, that both Osip (entirely) and Yanka (to some 
extent) were under the influence of alcohol. 

This was not more than the proverbial straw, of course; 
but, then, Jock was certainly a drowning man, and he had, 
from the very beginning, counted upon intoxication to be one 
of his most powerful allies. 

Then, the following day, the evening of the fourth day, a 
still more notable occurrence took plac& They stopped the 
sledge on the outskirts of a small village, and Jock's three 
jailors — that is, Osip, Yanka, and the driver — all three together, 
went into a neighbouring kabak to refresh themselves, leaving 
their captive alone in the sledge, which, for the time being, 
they confided to the care of a young peasant. 

This was the first time such a thing had happened, and 
althoagh, of course, there was not the least danger, for the 
prisoner was under lock and key, still such conduct betokened 
a laxity which it fiUed the poor Limb's heart with joy to note. 

Jock put his head out of the oval aperture in his prison 

door and whistled to the peasant boy, who was lolling in the 

front part of the sledge, on the bench generally occupied by 

Yanka and Osip. The lad started, and looked up at him half 

iri^h ^eued. 
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"What are you doing there?" asked the Limb, in a low 
tone. 

The boy hesitated, and then answered slowly, ''They told 
me to wait here while they went to Andrew's kabak over there 
to get a drink." 

" When do they start again P " continued .the Limb, delighted 
to at last hear some one answer his questions. 

" I don't know — ^very soon, I think." 

" Here," said Jock, putting his hand and arm through the 
aperture, " take this ! " And, as he spoke, he thrust a silver 
rouble into the very face of the astonished peasant. 

The yokel started back half frightened as Jock's hand 
touched his chin ; and just then a thought, a terribly significant 
thought, came as a lightning-flash to the Limb's mind. 

This boy was seated on Yanka and Osip's bench ; Jock had 
never before remarked how near it was ; but now, as he had 
just touched this lad's face, it was evident that, when seated 
there, his jailors, too, were within reach of his hand. 

This thought sent the blood coursing through Jock's veins 
like fire, and, in his agitation, he dropped the coin. 

The boy sprang upon it like a cat and picked it up. 

" Keep it," said Jock ; " that's for you ! " 

'' For me P " echoed tiie boy, looking first at Jock and then 
at the coin in amazement and wonder. 

" Yes ; keep it, but don't say anything about it." 

" Ah, no, your Nobility, no." 

*' Now tell me," continued Jock, " how &r we are from St. 
Petersburg ? " 

" More than nine hundred versts." 

" And from Moscow P " 

''You've passed it by at least four hundred. This is the 
Government of Nischni Novgorod. But here they come, your 
NobiUtyl" 

Jock quickly drew in his head as he saw his three custodians 
appear in the doorway of the tavern, but not before his quick 
eyes had told him that they were all three under the influence 
of drink ; while Osip was carrying in his arms, hugging it as 
if it were a baby, a huge vessel which, in all probability, con- 
tained the *' stofE " (about two litres) of brandy for which he 
had been g^ven the money four days beiove. 

And t}nB revelation, ooupled wittx ttaa "^x^Vva^aa craa^Nswi^wSo^ 
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aboat by his aooidenial tonching the peasant boy's face with 
his hand, provoked a suggestion so terrible that poor Jock, 
unmanned by his tronbles, lay down trembling like a child npon 
the floor of his moving prison to think the whole matter out. 

Long he lay there, taming and twisting the horrible 
problem over in his mind, so absorbed, indeed, in his reflections 
that, his snpper-honr having passed without his giving any 
sign of life, one of his warders, Osip, at length entered to see 
what was the matter, and bring in the prisoner's meagre repast. 

The entrance of this man provided Jock with the very 
opportunity he was longing for. He would g^ve them a chance 
— a last chance. He would in no wise act rashly, or with 
unnecessary cruelty; he would, above all things, do nothing 
dishonourable, for such treacherous aspect as the deed he had 
in view might possess was, he reminded himself over and over 
again, after all, but the natural and necessary result of these 
horrible circumstances over which he had no control, and, there- 
fore, not a disgrace for which he was responsible. 

Besides, he was risking his own life, and, in the desperate 
plan he had been so carefully discussing in his mind, the 
chances were, after all, considerably against him ; for he had 
three adversaries to contend with, which more than over- 
balanced the advantage of having intoxication and, perhaps, 
slumber to aid him. 

As Osip, after looking to see whether his prisoner was alive 
or dead, put the loaf of rye bread, piece of cheese, and little 
jug of " quas " down in the comer, Jock roused himself to a 
sitting posture. 

" Listen to me, Osip, I beg of you ! " he said, speaking very 
earnestly and rapidly. " It's a matter of life and death. Let 
me go, and I'll not only promise to send you, to any address 
you give me within a month, i^ I live, fifty thousand — a hundred 
thousand roubles, on my most sacred word of honour ; but here, 
now, I'll give you all I have about me, and that is a much 
larger sum than you imagine. See- " 

But here Osip, who was drunk, let the wild beast within 
him, for the first and for the last time in his life, so far as 
Jock was concerned, get the ascendancy; and, as the Limb 
stretched forward one imploring hand full of gold and silver, 
while fumbling to get out his pocket-book with the other ; the 
man, growling out an oath, leant down and angrily, vicionsly, 
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struck np tlie lad's arm, sending the coins flying all about the 
little cell; and then, with a drunken leer of triumph, the 
ruffian left his prisoner, carefully locking the door behind Jbim 
as usual. 

That night, just a little before midnight, the Limb, who for 
the past three hours had been listening intently to the very 
audible progress in intoxication of his guards, heard at last 
their heavy breathing develop into snoring; and, stealing to 
the oval aperture, he saw, in the moonlight, the two men lying 
up against one another deep in drunken slumber. 

The horses, no longer urged forward by the driver from his 
perch above, who was doubtless as sound asleep as his com- 
panions below, had by degrees fallen into a walk, and the bell 
suspended from the heavy " douga " over their heads rang out 
very sadly in the night, as the tired beasts plodded on their 
dismal journey over the waste of snow. 

Jock thought of the bell in Macbeth, and of what is said 
in reference to it and Duncan, as he very cautiously stretched 
forth his arm and endeavoured to remove a pistol from the 
belt of the man to the left, the man nearest to him, Yanka ; 
and, as the words occurred to him, he smiled, for he recollected 
how absurdly a friend of his at Eton had recited them. 

The young Scot was perfectly cool and collected now; his 
anxiety and nervousness had all passed away. He had made up 
his mind to slay these men and endeavour to escape, or be slain 
by them ; and having come to this decision, he was as calm as 
if he had been seated on the wall at the old school awaiting 
" Absence." 

He tugged at Yanka's pistols, one after the other, but the 
man had strapped his belt so tight that both the weapons 
resisted Jock's endeavours ; so he turned his attention to Osip. 

There he had better luck, and in a minute had removed from 
the sleeping drunkard his two revolvers, thus leaving him 
without firearms. 

Jock then very carefully examined both weapons ; saw that 
they were in perfect condition and loaded ; then, leaning forward 
and putting the muzzle of one of them to the back of the head 
of the man who remained armed, Yanka, he fired. 

A cry burst from the lips of the awakened Osip,. who half 
rose ; but, as he did so, Jock thrust his revolver in his &ce and 
fired, and with a groan the man fell forward on to the prostrate 
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form of Ills companion. Tlie liorses stood still; the driver 
jumped from Ids seat above, and endeavonred to escape over the 
snow ; hnt Jock took aim, and firing twice in qnick snocession 
the man fell with an awfnl scream and lay motionless. 

Then, having coolly discharged the remaining chamber of 
the revolver into the air, Jock took the now harmless weapon 
by the barrel and, hammering at the lock of the door with the 
bntt end of it, in a few minutes broke the fastening, and was 
able to step out, a free man, upon the platform where lay the 
dead bodies of his jailors. 

Then for a moment the lad lost his coolness and composure, 
and became as one frantic with joy. 

Free ! He was free ! 

Regardless of possible consequences, Jock leapt from the 
sledge and began running up and down on the snow, shouting 
and jumping for joy like a child. 

But this absurd spasm of exultation lasted but a minute. 
His gambols brought him to where the prostrate form of the 
driver lay ; and he stopped to examine the body and see if life 
were quite extinct; there could be no possible doubt about 
the lifelessness of the other two whom he had left upon the 
sledge. 

The sight of the dead man's face — ^for he was indeed dead — 
which the moon shone full upon, sobered the Limb and brought 
him to realize the situation. True he was free, but those three 
corpses bore witness to the terrible price he had paid for his 
freedom; and he told himself that if this dearly purchased 
liberty was to be of long duration, was to be of any real benefit 
to him, it behoved him to be unremitting in his activity and 
vigilance and prudence. His task had indeed but just begun ; 
the most difficult and the most perilous still remained to be 
done. What good to him was this blood-bought liberty in that 
wild desolation of snow; and how long was it likely to last, 
situated as he was, alone, and surrounded by enemies, and far 
from his friends P There was no time to be lost ; he was a fool 
to have wasted even a minute. 

Then he ran back to the sledge, got in, seized the reins, and, 
turning the horses haphazard abruptly to the right, he lashed 
them furiously. 

" Paschol ! " he screamed. 
And they darted oft over ^e wio^ ^V ^\\^\rsiYCi%^'W5&, 
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He had, of coTirse, no idea wliither tbey were flying, bnt tlie 
first and most vitally important thing for him now was to get 
away at once from the ronte they had been travelling, in order 
to as far as possible pnt off the scent any persons who might be 
dispatched to meet him, follow him, or what not. 

Then, stooping down, he looked at the dead bodies of his 
jailors. 

A shocking and ghastly sight indeed. The heads of both had 
been fractnred by Ids bnllets, and the blood that had trickled 
from the wonnds the intense cold had canght and frozen on 
their terrified and distorted faces ; while the eyes of one of them, 
Osip, were wide open, and seemed to be staring npwards at the 
sky with an expression of astonishment and wonder most horrible 
to behold. 

He must, of conrse, get rid of these most awfol and com- 
promising bnrdens withont delay — push them ont into the snow 
— ^but not before he had taken possession of snch of their 
property as might be nsefnl to him. 

So, overcoming his repngnance and disgnst, the Limb knelt 
down by the dead body of Yanka, and was bnsily engaged in 
trying to loosen his belt to get at his pistols, when the sledge, 
which had been going at break-neck speed, suddenly stopped ; 
so abruptly, indeed, that Jock was thrown forward on to the 
dead body ; and, staggering to his feet, the lad saw the horses 
standing still, quivering and snorting as if rooted to the ground 
with fright ; their necks stretched out, their ears forward, their 
eyes wild with listening terror. 

In vain Jock seized the reins and whip and urged them to 
advance ; they heeded neither his blows nor his voice ; but after 
listening for a minute they suddenly turned abruptly to the left 
and dashed off at lightning speed, as if their worst apprehensions 
had just been realized, and they were flying from death itself. 

And just then, as it were from the very uttermost desolation 
of this snow-curst waste, there slowly stole into the young Scot's 
ear a sad, sustained, sinister moaning, which, when the horses 
heard it, seemed to still further increase the madness of their 
fright, for they strained every nerve and muscle to increase 
their speed ; while, owing to the position in which they had 
fallen, stark and clumsy, it looked almost as if the dead men, 
Yanka and Osip, were the drivers of these i^oot ^^^pJAl \Krt^"^- 
lashed beasts, flying from the ev©t-BA7%.TiCJv»L^ ^2c«^ ^\a.^s^\si 
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degrees, almost as rapid as the qniok falling of the horses' feet 
upon the snow, broadened, hardened, from a moaning^ to a howl ; 
and finally, slipping awaj altogether from the melancholj of a 
lament, came bounding, leaping on, as a relentless, -feunine- 
nrged menace. 

Wolves ! 

The Limb had never heard them before, bat he knew and 
recognized them now, even before he saw the advancing legion. 
How often he had thonght of them, and spoken and laughed 
about them ! and now here they were at last, come, as it were, 
at his bidding, like the Commendatore to Don Giovanni's supper, 
hunger-maddened from the icy steppes; white, grey, tawny 
hounds of hell, panting as they came sweeping on to their feast 
of blood. 

He could see the rapidly advancing multitude of red, ravenous 
eyes, gleaming like ardent coals in the night ; he could hear now 
the swift falling of their paws upon the snow ; and now the 
hoarse, eager breathing from those innumerable throats. 

They were nearing the sledge ; with one more bonnd they 
would be upon it I 

Soyleaping into his prison cell, Jock closed the door behind him 
and held it tight. Nor was he a moment too soon, for even as 
he reached his place of refuge the horses stopped, for the wolves 
were upon them, devouring them as they ran ; and in the twink- 
ling of an eye the poor animals disappeared altogether beneath 
the avalanche of ravenous wild beasts, who in their mad voracity 
snapped and tore at each other, swarming all over the sledge — 
a noisome, hunger-maddened multitude of death-dogs panting 
for food. 

This, then, was the end of all, thought Jock, who, with his 
back to the wall of the cell, kept the door opposite closed with 
his feet, thus forming, as it were, a living wedge between the 
two. He heard the awful tumbling and tearing and biting and 
rending outside ; and felt the vehicle rock and tremble beneath 
the weight and tumult ; and expected every moment that some 
of these famished brutes would discover and destroy him. 

And now, so great was his horror and despair, and, above all, 
his disgust and sense of utter helplessness ; that these feelings 
quite overcame all others, all clinging hope and love of life, 
and instinct of self-preservation ; and filled him with but one 
longing only — to get away at once, and through some self- 
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inflicted death, from that multitxide of panting, tumbling bodies, 
and rending, hungry jaws. 

He felt for the pistol and coald not find it ; and just as he 
realized that nothing now could save him, that even his life was 
no longer in his own hands, a strange noise caused him to look 
up ; and there he saw, framed in the oval aperture, the hideous, 
mutilated head of Osip, the awful look of surprise and wonder 
in the open, upturned eyes adding an almost supernatural horror 
to the swollen, livid, blood-stained face of the dead man. 

The famished wolves had, in their eagerness, pushed the 
corpse to a standing posture up against the door ; and now, as 
Jock, his heart freezing with horror, looked at the awful, wonder- 
ing face, the head began to bob and nod and jig about ; now 
bowing forward, now popping back, now lolling to one side, 
now lurching to another, as the ravenous beasts below mumbled, 
mauled, mangled, tore, and devoilred the legs and hinder parts. 

This sight was too much for the Limb ; and, as his gaze met 
the surprised eyes of the nodding corpse, he became suddenly 
and completely unconscious, as if he had been struck with force 
upon the temple with a hammer. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

[t was daylight when Jock came to his senses, and the absolute 
stillness without told him that the wolves had either gone or 
were at least at rest So, rising with difficulty, for his legs 
ached, and he felt numbed and chilled to his very marrow ; and 
taking care to hold the door tightly closed with his hand, for 
now that his feet had been removed even a gust of wind could 
have forced it open, the Limb cautiously peered out of the 
little oval aperture which so recently had framed that awful 
picture of the dead man's face. 

The scene which met his eyes was desolate indeed, but to 
the Limb reassuring. The wolves had devoured horses and 
dead men and departed; and the snow, which had evidently 
been falling heavily, for the sledge was half submerged, had 
covered with its spotless veil all traces of the disgusting feast ; 
and now lay stretched over everything as far as the eye could 
reach, immaculate and pitiless ; meeting in the far distance the 
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swollen white-grey donds that seemed to threaten another 
downfall. 

Jock opened the door very cautionsly, and as lie did so 
he espied for the first time, lying under the bench, -where his 
nnfortnnate custodians had probably placed it to be handy, the 
large vessel he had seen them bringing out of the kabak, and 
which he had supposed to contain the stoff of brandy with 
which he had tried to bribe them. Oh, if there were but one 
drop left in it ! He hastily dragged the vessel out and held 
it up. It seemed ominously light ; then he shook it, but could 
hear nothing, and his heart sank within him, for although but 
one minate before his mind had not contemplated such a 
possibility, now it seemed to him that to obtain but one mouth- 
ful of that soul-reviving liquid he would be willing to give 
almost anything. He uncorked the vessel, and putting it to 
his lips, tilted it up, and to his unspeakable delight a meagre 
streamlet of the fiery stuff flowed down his throat, bringing 
with it courage, hope, life itself. 

The dranken hinds had, indeed, not left much; but still 
enough of the vodka remained to revive the half-frozen Jock, 
and not only restore to him his normal audacity and good 
spirits, but actually, as it would seem, to endow him at once 
with some new power ; for when he had drained to the last drop 
and reluctantly put down the empty vessel, his eyes, carelessly 
resting on the monotonous landscape which but a minute before 
he had so anxiously scanned, now for the first time perceived 
on the far distant-horizon a long dark streak, breakiDg the 
glaring whiteness of the eternal snow which now began to bum 
his eyes. 

What it was he knew not ; but he saw that, whatever it 
might be, it was at least something not altogether white, and 
that fact in itself was qaite enough to make him long to get 
to it. So now, reckless and light-hearted, thanks to the vodka, 
Jock lightly leapt from the prison-sledge, bade it good-bye for 
ever ; and trusting blindly to Providence to protect and guide 
him, set off running in the direction of the distant darkness. 
But it was much further away than he had at first imagined — 
distances over a level snow-covered plain are very deceptive— 
and it was only after two long hours of running and rapid 
walking that the Idmb at length reached his destination, which 
proved to be an immense pine forest, springing up like an 
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oasis in the midst of this dreary and desolate waste of 
snow. 

Before entering the wood Jock looked about to see if there 
was anj house or hnt, or in fact any trace of hnman life and 
labour, such as a road or path, visible. But there was nothing 
of the kind. The trees formed, as it were, an immense parasol 
or umbrella of dark green, and their heavy boughs were inter- 
twined so closely that they had arrested and held the snow 
which, lying in masses on them, made a covering like a thick 
and impenetrable roof to the forest ; but there was nothing in 
sight that revealed the hand of man, and the tall and straight 
trunks of the innumerable trees, standing there like gigantic 
soldiers, looked to Jock like a vast legion of petrified Life- 
Guardsmen. It was what the Bussians term a ** warm forest," 
and although Jock ignored this fact, he at once became aware 
of the great difEerence between the temperature under the 
trees and that of the open plain, and to his delight and surprise 
this welcome warmth seemed to increase the further he pene« 
trated into the wood. 

And so for hours he wandered on, not knowing, of course, 
whither he was going, nor what at any moment might befall 
him ; and as the day began to wane, and the efEect of the vodka 
died away, and the awful silence, only broken by the foreboding 
remarks of the owl and ironical croaking of the crow, became 
more and more oppressive, and hanger astride of weariness 
came ambling up to him, despair tried to envelop him again 
in its fatal slusidows. 

But the young Scot would none of it. 

''Don't give in, Jock, my lad," he said to himself, speaking 
aloud. " Keep your pecker up. Why, the mill between you 
and bad luck has only just begun. The first round even isn't 
over yet. Mind you fight game till death or some other devil 
calls ' Time,' or I shall be ashamed of you. This isn't quite 
as pleasant as the Yacht Club, of course, and I should like this 
tree to turn into Abdul bringing in some niore pheasants and 
some of that glorious Hermitage ; and have that tree turn into 
Molly Hoholkoff come to lunch with me in the wood. But if 
it isn't quite as lively as it might be here, it's better, at all 
events, than in that d d sledge with those dead men and 
those Ugh!" 

And here Jock broke off, and to give the blue devils an 

2 B 
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extra kick, began singing at the top of bis yoice tbe '' Boating 
Song'* so dear to Etonians, walking on, or, so great now was 
bis weariness, ratber stnmbling on, as be sang. 
When be got to tbe line— 

*' And yonth shall be still in onr faces "-^ 

be stopped sbort in bis progress and bis song, and bis heart 
gave a leap and then began throbbing violently. 

He bad suddenly seen a large bnsb to tbe left of him move — 
there conld be no donbt of it— and not bend gently as if im- 
pelled by tbe wind, bnt shake in a fashion that plainly indicated 
the presence of some living thing behind it. Jock stepped 
behind a tree, and watched and waited. 

He was unarmed, and the prospect of meeting with some 
wild beast nnder the circumstances was not pleasant. Gould 
it be tbat he had escaped the wolves only to fall victim to 
some still more ferocious foeP He was not a very agile 
climber at the best of times, and be felt now weak and 
exhausted ; but still, if the worst came to th e 

But here tbe current of bis thoughts was abruptly checked, 
and apprehension gave place to wonderment, as be saw emerge 
from behind the bush he was watching a living thing indeed, 
but no ferocious foe ; a little child, a pretty little fair-haired 
boy of about three or four, who came slowly tottering and 
stumbling out after the fashion of babies, followed by a dear 
little black dog — a baby, too, as was plainly apparent from its 
clumsy use of its paws, and the lavish wag of its tail ; not the 
from side to side wagging of years of discretion, but the lavish 
circular wave of the inexperienced, happy, and confiding puppy. 

Jock stood still behind his tree watching this pretty couple 
advanqe;'' lie could hardly believe his eyes, and bis heart 
warmed with love at the sight of these two pretty creatures, 
for he was very fond of children and passionately attached to 
dogs, and this sudden and sweet apparition in his awful lone- 
liness seemed as a heavenly vision sent to cheer and help him. 

On they came ; the child toddling on ahead, and the four- 
legged baby stumbling and sniffing bis way after his little 
master. The dear little puppy was the first to discover Jock, 
and in tbe sweet love and confidence of puppyhood, recognizing 
at once a friend, he came towards the fugitive, joyously barking 
and waving his tail in the needlessly extravagant rotatory 
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fashion already alliided to. Jock stooped down to embrace the 
little four-footed darling, and the child's attention being thus 
attracted to him, the little fellow stood still for a moment, 
looking with wondering eyes at the stranger who was so 
friendly with his dog, while Jock, his face beaming with smiles, 
caressed the pnppy with one hand, and with the other beckoned 
to the puppy's little master to approach. 

The hesitation was but momentary, and the child's wonder- 
ing face then breaking into responsiye smiles as bright as 
Jock's, the little fellow came toddling on, and allowed the Limb 
to take him in his arms and kiss him fondly, and press him 
to his heart ; which the poor f agitive did with feelings of loye 
and tenderness, and thankfulness to God so deep that the tears 
moimted to his eyes. 

Just then he saw standing near a tree, close by, a young 
woman, probably the mother, watching them and smiling. 
The Limb advanced towards her with the little child in his 
arms, the joyons puppy gambolling about him. 

" I have lost my way," he said, smiling. " Could you give 
me food and shelter for to-night, and to-morrow put me on my 
way to Moscow P I have money " 

"I don't want money," said the woman, smiling kindly; 
^* the cottage door is open, the stove hot. Follow me ; yon are 
welcome." 

And so speaking, and taking the child from Jock's arms, 
she turned abruptly to the left and led the way to a little hut 
not far distant, but completely hidden amid the trees. 

The delightful warmth of the only room which composed 
this bumble habitation, and the enrapturing perfume which 
pervaded it — an odour which, under ordinary circumstances, 
the Limb would have found disgusting beyond all expression, 
for it was that of cabbage-soup — ^were so pleasing to the half- 
frozen and famished Jock, that doubtless his face betrayed his 
eager satisfaction, for his Hostess said with a smile, pointing 
to a big bowl full of the steaming food, which a young girl 
was at that moment removing from the stove and putting on 
the table — 

** Eat as much as you like. Don't be afraid ; we've got 



more," 



The famished lad waited for no second invitation, but 
seizing a large wooden spoon, began devouring the hot, thick, 
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savonry mess voraoionsly, mncli to the delight of the two young 
women who stood by watching him and smiling. When he had 
emptied the big bowl of its contents, his hostess handed him a 
little jng, bat the sight and smell of its contents bronght back 
to Jock's mind horrible memories of the police-sledge; and 
although thirsty he shook his head and pnt the jng down. 

" Yon don't like qnas P " inquired the woman. 

" No," replied the Limb ; " I should like plain water." 

" Would you like vodka P " 

" Ah, indeed I should ! " exclaimed the Limb, eagerly. 

So a little brandy was brought, and although, of course, of 
the same rough, fiery quality as that which the lunfortunate 
Osip and Yanka had got drunk on, it for the second time served 
to revive the Limb and bring back to him courage, hope, and his 
habitual good spirits. 

** Are you still hungry P " inquired the woman. 

** No, thank you. But I'm afraid I've deprived you of your 
dinner." 

" That's nothing. But how came you to be alone and on 
foot so far from any town P " 

" I was in a sledge which the wolves attacked last night. 
My companions were devoured." 

** God protected you I So you're going to Moscow ? " 

" Yes ; am I far P " 

" Four hundred versts. But you'll have an opportunity to- 
morrow of getting nearer to it." 

" Ah ! " 

" Yes ; my husband returns to-night ; he has gone to Lipofka, 
and to-morrow has to go to Kirolofka, which is forty-five versts 
from Arsamas, and there — at Arsamas, I mean — ^you'll find 
plenty of departures for Moscow." 

" And from here to Arsamas," asked the Limb, " how long 
do you take it to be P " 

" Seventy-seven versts." 

" That's very far." 

" Yes ; but you can go to the distillery, which is only two 
versts from here. There's a police officer there, and if you show 
him your padarojna he will provide you with horses." 

" But I have no padarojna," said the Limb, boldly. 

He saw that now the time had. come to make a clean breast 
" % and throw himseVi on ^e xaetc^ c^^ ^^^^ ^^^^-^^^isftji 
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and amiable yonng women before the man of tlie house should 
return, and perhaps spoil all. 

" No padarojna ! " echoed his hostess, horrified. " Why, if 
the officer knows you are here without a pass, he'll have you 
taken to PenezoY before the commandant ! '' 

Jock went up to the young woman and took her hand in 
both of his. 

'^ Listen to me," he said, in a most earnest and pathetio 
tone, looking at the young woman straight in the eyes in the 
most appealing fashion. '^ Listen to me, and have mercy on 
me ! You can save my life I The police are in pursuit of me 1 
I am flying from them ! " 

" Flying from the police ! " exclaimed both the women, 
greatly terrified and drawing back from him. *^ Ah, then may 
Christ protect you ! " they added, crossing themselves devoutly, 

'' I have been falsely accused of conspiracy," continued Jock. 
"It is untrue — I swear it; a mistake. I am an Englishman, 
and I love Bussia and the Czar, and I can make it all right 
when I get to Moscow. But Td rather go back now at once to 
the forest, to die of hunger and cold there, than fall again into 
the hands of the police. I don't ask you to keep me here ; I 
only ask you not to give me up to the police. If you will but 
show me the road to Moscow, I'll do my best to get there." 

The two women exchanged glances, and seemed undecided 
what to say or do. Just at that moment the little child toddled 
by, and Jock, seized with an inspiration worthy of Talleyrand, 
stooped and took the little fellow in his arms. The result was 
instantaneous ; the mother's heart warmed to him at once. 

" But even supposing you get safely to Moscow, what will 
you do then P " inquired the woman he had met in the wood. 

"Oh, I shall be all right then," replied Jock; "I have 
only to go to our Consul. Once under the British flag I shall 
be safe. I have done no wrong, I tell you. This is all a 
mistake." 

The women looked at him and then at each other, and again 
hesitated. Then the Limb began nursing and caressing the 
child, who crowed with pleasure as Jock tickled and kissed him. 
Seeing this the women smiled; their guileless hearts were 
melted, and going into a distant corner they consulted together 
in a low whisper. And while they wec^ \3MQk% ^aj^'^^^'^^^Ss^ 
for the &«* time looked about him aai «MinsaB«^>3ftft^^'^^^«^^'^^' 
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in which, notwithstanding a somewhat offensive odour of dirt 
and grease, he fonnd himself so comfortable. 

It was a spacious but low-ceilinged room, and in the centre 
of it, and taking up quite a fourth of the entire space, stood 
a stove, a cubic structure in brick, which served not only to 
cook the food, but as a bed for all the family, the members of 
which in winter slept on top of it, and in summer on the broad 
wooden bench which surrounded the room, jutting out from 
the rough walls formed of unpainted and unwhitewashed logs. 
In front of the stove, hanging on the wall in a kind of large 
frame, were three images of saints, but so smoked and dirty as 
to be wholly unrecognizable ; in the middle of the room, and by 
the stove, stood a wooden table and a few clumsily constructed 
stools ; in one comer on a shelf were a few wooden dishes, a 
brass samovar, three earthenware vessels, and divers domestic 
necessaries ; and in another comer, hanging by four ropes from 
the ceiling, was a very primitive cradle formed of a wooden 
frame, on which had been placed a little mattress of soft moss, 
— doubtless the nest and resting-place of the pretty little boy 
whom Jock was playing with and caressing even as he looked 
about and took in all these details. 

** We've hit on a way of hiding you,** said the child's mother, 
coming forward from the corner where she'd been consalting 
with the other young woman. 

" Thank God ! " ejaculated the Limb. 

" You must dress as a woman ! " 

** Dress as a woman ! " 

"Yes; you're not so very tall, and you have no beard. 
You'll look just like a girl." 

"Very well — I don't mind; just as you say," replied Jock, 
grinning. " But when once I've become a girl what shall I do 
then ? " 

"My husband will take you to-morrow to Kiriloka, and 
from there you'll find it easier to get to Moscow. As a peasant 
girl you won't be remarked travelling with him. But come, 
there's no time to lose. My sister and I are going to dress yon 
in things belonging to us." And so speaking, she pulled out 
from beneath the table a large wooden chest, and opening it 
began taking out divers articles of female apparel. 

Jock's eyes filled with tears. This noble, simple, voluntary 
generosity touched him beyond all expression. This woman, 
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poor eyen to penury, had refused his money, but had given him 
her own dinner to eat, and was now about to ensure his safety 
at the risk of her own, and by dothing him from her own scanty 
store ! Here was the love he had heard of but had never seen 
before — the true, simple, spontaneous love "which vaunteth 
not itself, is not pufEed out ; " nay, more, which is not even 
conscious of itself, but flows as naturally from the heart which 
it inspires and sanctifies as light proceeds from flame. 

" How can I ever thank you or repay you ? " exclaimed the 
Limb, hoarsely. '' Of course I can with money, for I have 
plenty of that ; but " 

" Don't speak of money," interrupted the woman, looking 

, up and smiling. ^* It is not I, bnt Christ ! If my Ivan ever 

gets into trouble, Christ will protect him too ! But come, you 

must undress at once and put these on. There is no time to 

lose." 

She had taken from the chest articles of clothing similar 
to those which she and her sister were wearing; a white 
chemise bordered with red; a coarse and very heavy grey 
woollen petticoat; a white sheepskin of rather superior quality ; 
a bonnet or cap of brown doth surrounded with grey fur ; and 
fur-lined boots, and other things. 

Jock took off his great-ooat and stood before the women in 
the evening, dress built in the vicinity of Bond Street, which 
he had been wearing five nights before at Dasaux's, now some- 
what tumbled, of course, and, so far as the legs were concerned, 
covered up to the knees by the big felt boots tipped with leather, 
which we have already spoken of. The women looked at him 
with surprise and admiration, not inspired by the dress he was 
wearing, which was utterly without significance or interest to 
them; but by that which he had just taken ofE; — ^his great- 
coat, the sable lining of which had caught and fascinated their 
eyes. 

** As I am taking your clothes, you must let me give you 
mine," said Jock with a smile. *' A man's clothes will be no 
good to me now that I'm to be a girl, you know." 

The woman said nothing, but looked at him questioningly, 
as if to see whether he were in earnest. 

'* See," continued Jock, taking up his great-coat and putting 
it on a chair near his hostess. ^'That coat will be a warm 
covering for Ivan ; or if he doesn't care to wear it, he can sell 
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it. That fur is worth a great deal of money, as I dare say yen 
know." 

^'I know," replied the woman. **6nt we can't take it, 
Barine ; it is not for ns." 

"You must take it," exclaimed Jock, '*or I slian't take 
yonr things. Believe me, I shan't ; you must take it. I can't 
wear it dressed as a girl ; I can't take it with me ; and when 
I get to Moscow, when I reach my friends, I can get a lot more 
coats and furs and things just as good. So you must take it." 

" Very well, then, thank you," said the woman, simply. 
" Ivan will sell it ; it will be a fortune for our little one. But 
now hurry ; undress and change your clothes at once, Barine ; 
there is not a moment to lose." 

" Where shall 1 undress P " inquired the Limb, looking abont 
him for a closet, or at least a screen of some kind. 

** Why, here,' replied the younger of the two wom^en, the 
sister, in the most natural tone in the world. '* There is no 
other place." 

There was, indeed, no other place. But still he hesitated. 
He looked at the two yoang women, hoping and expecting that 
they would at least show their appreciation of his embarrass- 
ment by turning their backs or preparing to do so. Bat he 
saw not the slightest indication of any such intent. They 
looked at him most unconcernedly, and seemed utterly unable 
to understand his hesitation, or the cause of his heightening 
colour. 

"Be quick, Barine — ^be quick!" exclaimed his hostess. 
•* What are you waiting for ? There's not a moment to lose." 

It was Hobson's choice; so slowly, reluctantly, and as 
blushingly as if he were indeed the maiden he was about to 
personate, the Limb divested himself of his clothing; the women 
standing by and looking at him with no more concern in their 
faces than if he had been a dog asleep. Jock had, of course, 
heard of the utter absence of modesty which distinguishes the 
peasantry of Russia, but very certainly he never expected to 
have this extraordinary fact brought to his notice in so very 
practical and personal a fashion ; and although his worst enemy 
would hardly have accused the Limb of undue timidity, the 
youthful Scot felt strangely uncomfortable as he proceeded in 
his awkward task of unblanketing before these two young 
women. 
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At length and finally, wlien he had got almost to the end of 
his unrobing, he hesitated again. " Surely now," he said to 
himself, '* they will turn aside ! " and he glanced at them almost 
angrily and waited. 

" Quick — quick ! " exclaimed his hostess, beating one hand 
impatiently against the other. 

" For the love of God don't lose a moment, Barine ! " 
exclaimed the sister. " At any moment now some one might 
come in from the distillery, and then you would be caught, and 
we should be flogged." 

So urged, and with a comic thought of his maiden aunt, and 
of her lament over the absence of ^Bo% at Eton, Jock said fare- 
well to his last vestige of raiment and of modesty at the same 
time ; and then, in the limited attire of Adam before the Fall, 
carelessly held out his hand for the female apparel, which the 
young women handed to him as gravely and unconcernedly as 
if he were in his ordinary covering. 

The change did not take long, and in a few minutes the 
young Scottish dandy found himself transformed into a pretty 
Bussian peasant girl. The dress lent itself most admirably to 
the deception, for the chemise, which was fastened at the throat, 
was composed of such stiff and coarse material that a few thick 
and clumsy pleats artfully folded quite compensated for all real 
deficiencies of figure, and made Jock look exactly like a slim and 
undeveloped maiden of about seventeen. 

Then the Limb straightway inaugurated his change of sex, 
and enforced recognition of his new privileges by affectionately 
and warmly embracing his hostess and her sister (they were, 
alas! only possessed of la heauti du diahle), and then having 
transferred his money and other valuables— studs, sleeve-links, 
and so forth — ^f rem his male to his female attire, hiding them in 
his pockets ; and having helped his friends to fold and hide away 
the clothes he had come in, the Limb gladly accepted the invi- 
tation of his amiable hostess to retire to rest ; and, clambering 
up to the top of the stove, and stretching himself out there with 
a careless abandon, very shocking in so artless a maiden, in a 
few minutes fell into a profound sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Thb first object Jock's eyes lighted on when he awoke was 
at oooe a pleasing and pictnresqne one. A man, a peasant, 
evidently Ivan, Jock told himself, was standing by the stove 
looking at him, a good-natured smile iUuminatiog his honest 
and amiable face as he gazed npon the awaking maiden. He 
was a tall, strong, thick-set fellow of about forty, wearing a 
square furred cap, somewhat resembling the headgear of the 
Polish Idgb^' Cavalry, from beneath which streamed his ample 
brown* locks, which apparently had never known the scissors. 
His thick bull-neck was bare, but protected by his long hair 
and by a forest of beard ; he wore a brown tunic which descended 
to his knees, and over that a sheepskin ; broad blue breeches ; 
bands of linen wound around his legs ; and furred boots reach* 
ing halfway to his knees. 

" Good morning," said the man, cheerily, as his laughing 
eyes met Jock's bewildered, half-awakened gaze. '' I was just 
going to wake you. There's no time to lose if you are coming 
with me." 

**Good morning," replied the Limb, with unfeigned cor- 
diality. He not only felt strengthened and refreshed by his long 
sleep, but the sight of this smiling honest face, and the sound 
once again of the familiar morning greeting, acted on him like 
a reviving charm. Then, as he prepared to descend, he added, 
" You are Ivan, I suppose ? " 

"Yes," replied the man, **I am Ivan. Varinka has told 
me all about you. We've been talking about you all the night." 

•* He came in just after you went to bed," explained the 
woman, ** but you slept so sound you never heard him. I 
wanted to wake you, but Ivan wouldn't let me." 

" It was useless," said the man, who had been grinning at 
Jock's very unmaidenly descent from the stove ; ** we shall have 
plenty of time to talk together. Get something to eat now, 
quick : the great thing is to get away at once — ^before any one 
comes, if possible." 

" God bless you ! " exclaimed Jock, fervently, taking one of 
the man's rough horny hands in both of his and pressing it. 

" May Christ protect you ! " replied the peasant, crossing 
himself with his left hand. Then he added, pointing to the 
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table where lay some black bread and some pieces of salt fish on 
wooden platters, *' Be qnick and eat, so that we may get away." 

" And yon — aren't yon going to eat P " inquired the Limb. 

" We have all eaten long ago," said Varinka's sister. 

The absolute accuracy of this statement was perhaps some- 
what open to doubt, but there was no time to discuss the matter, 
for Jock could plainly see his host was impatient to be off. 
So, without further parley, the young Scot hastily deyoured the 
coarse and uninviting food with as much appetite as if it had 
been a masterpiece prepared by Casimir of the Maison Dor6e ; 
and then, after two or three refreshing draughts of vodka, he 
very tenderly embraced his hostess, her sister, the child, and the 
little dog ; wished them good-bye ; and with tears in his eyes 
once again thanked them for their Divine goodness to him ; 
and then followed Ivan into the cold and perilous outer world. 

The young Scot had not been long in the society of his 
companion before it became very apparent to him that in intel- 
ligence the man was greatly superior to the ordinary Russian 
peasant; and before they had walked half a verst together, the 
quick-witted Limb recognized him to be not only shrewd and 
honest, but a man of common sense, experience, and reserve ; 
in a word, a very clever, and, above all, a practical fellow, but 
little, if at all, tainted with that brutish fatalism which cripples, 
chloroforms, and paralyzes the activity and energy of almost all 
the lower classes in the rural districts of Russia. 

** The first thing, Barine, the great thing,'' said Ivan to the 
pretty " baba " by his side, as they trudged over the snow to- 
gether, '* is for you to get out of this neighbourhood, this district, 
as soon as possible. And you can see for yourself why, if you'll 
only think for a minute. Of course the disappearance of a 
traineavi, de reserve containing so important a prisoner will at 
once be known ; for its coming will have been announced by 
telegram to all the police inspectors on the way, and they, all 
down the route you -^ere to have taken, will be expecting you, 
and coming out to meet you. Your non-arrival will, of coarse, 
be at once wired to head-quarters, and the country all round be 
scoured without delay to obtain information of the missing 
prisoner." 

" But they'll think I'm dead," said Jock — '* eaten by the 
wolves." 

*' We don't think in Russia," replied Ivan, with a smile ; 
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" we're not allowed to think. The order will come down to 
prodnce the prisoner, and there will be no end of arrests and 
flogging before the search is finally abandoned. The disguise 
was a Inckj idea Yarinka had, but as the search will be very 
strict in this neighbourhood, I'm afraid the disguise would 
hardly save you. But it will help us, at all events, to get out 
of this neighbourhood before the hue and cry begins." 

" How far are you going with me ? " inquired Jock, delighted 
with the fellow's common sense. 

<< As far as you please, Barine," replied lyan. " Ohrist has 
entrusted you to me, and I must look after you. My wife tells 
me you want to go to Moscow. I will put you on the road to 
Moscow — that is, if you think it safe to venture there." 

" What do you think about it yourself, Ivan ? " 

** How can I think, Barine ? I know nothing." 

Jock's mind was made up at once. He had nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain, by makipg this honest fellow fully 
acquainted with his history. 

" Well, I will tell you the whole story from beginning to 
end," said the lad, " and do you advise me what to do." 

So, beginning with his arrival in Russia, the Limb told his 
companion everything ; mentioning the names of all the persons 
connected with his narrative ; recounting all the details of his 
arrest, his slaying of his custodians and so forth; and only 
omitting to allude to the fact of his having brought those 
dangerous documents with him from Paris; and this, not of 
course because he mistrusted his companion, but because he 
considered the episode to be one about which it for ever behoved 
him in all honour to keep silent. 

When Jock had told his story, Ivan shook his head. " It 
would be madness, Barine," said he, " for you to go to Moscow 
just yet. Your powerful enemies would, of course, think of 
that at once as being the most likely thing for you to do ; and 
since, having gone so far, they must have you back now if 
they possibly can, at all cost, all such places will be watched ; 
every town in this part of the country where there is a British 
consulate or representative of any kind will be swarming with 
spies armed with a full description of you, and instructions 
to seize you either openly or by stratagem, or destroy you. 
Believe me. General PrastchofE — I know him well by repute — 
has not put out his arm so far to draw it in a^ain with his 
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liand empty. Nothing will daiuit nor deter him now. Re- 
member, he did not fear to seize you in Petersburg, under the 
very shadow of your embassy, as it were ; surrounded by all 
your illustrious and powerful friends. How much easier will 
it be for him, and how much less will he hesitate to recapture 
you now, when you are alone and isolated — are like a poor fly 
who has struggled far into his merciless web, which surrounds 
you like a network on all sides I Besides, Barine, remember 
he must, positively must^ in self-defence, recapture or silence 
you in some way now, having gone so far. Do you for one 
moment think that the emissaries of General Prastchoff, having 
once committed this outrage against a British subject, are 
going to let you reach your people to complain of it P Never ! 
Neither personally nor by letter, directly nor indirectly, will 
you be able to communicate with your friends for a long time 
to come yet, if any human power can prevent it. You don't 
know Russia, Barine ; believe me, you haven't begun to know 
it yet. I shouldn't like to offend you, but my own firm con- 
viction is that your arrest was carefully planned long before ; 
that it was expressly arranged that your absence from Peters- 
burg should not be noticed, and that this lady you were to 
have met at Kolpino was one of the conspirators." 

" Never ! " exclaimed Jock. But even as he spoke a terrible 
suspicion stole into his heart that the man was right. 

" I believe it, I feel sure of it," said Ivan ; ** but, after all, 
it makes no difference now, does it ? All we have to think of 
now is how to baffle your enemies — how to escape from them." 

" Yes," replied the Limb. " You're right : how can I ? " 

" There is only one way ; yon have only one hope, one 
chance. You must — ^for the time being, at least, and until the 
storm has blown over— entirely change your identity, your sex 
even. The accident of the wolves is lucky, but it is not enough 
by itself. Coupled with the fact of your present disguise, pro- 
vided you persist in your present disguise for some time to 
come, it may be enough — we shall see. At all events it's all 
we can do, and your sole and only chance of escape is to let 
the young English lord be dead, eaten by the wolves, and the 
young girl you now are take his place." 

" But where can I go P What am I to do P " inquired the 
Limb, grinning. '* I can't pass myself off as a Rassian girl, of 
course ; and I have nowhere to go." 
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** If yoall follow my advice, Barine, Fll arrange everything 
for you," replied Ivan. 

" Do with me as you please," exclaimed the Limb. " I'll 
do exactly what you tell me, Ivan, and bless you for your help." 

" Very well, then," said the man, very gravely. " This is 
what I advise, Barine. I have a godmother who is very fond 
of me, who would do anything for me. She is a lady — an old 
maiden lady — and very rich. My father and mother, my 
grandfather and g^ndmother even, were bom on her estate, 
were her serfs, and I too was bom there. She is very old, and 
very kind-hearted and charitable, and has one particular hobby 
— ^taking care of girls who have been betrayed, who have got 
into trouble. If I take you to her, tell her you are an English 
girl who has been betrayed and deserted, and who seeks an 
asylum for a short time, a hiding-place, as she is anxious her 
friends should not know of her disgrace, she will, I know, gladly 
receive you ; and there you can be in safety until your enemies 
shall have got tired of looking for you — ^until you can without 
danger make some attempt to communicate with your friends. 
What do you say ? " 

'* Splendid ! " exclaimed the Limb, restraining with the 
greatest difficulty his desire to indulge in an outburst of 
Homeric laughter, and only controlling himself because he 
feared to shock the grave and stolid Ivan by such an exhibition 
of levity at such a moment. *• The very thing ! If I am to 
be a girl, I had certainly better be a Magdalen than anything 
else. I can make up a splendid tale for your godmother. But 
how about my dress P English girls do not wear such pretty 
costumes as this one your good wife gave me." 

** That is easily arranged," said Ivan, smiling. " To-night 
we shall sleep at Pilokschovo, and to-morrow, as you have 
money, we will take sledge to Arsamas, and there (or at 
Yyesdna rather, but it is the same thing) I know a Jew who 
sells clothes, and who always has a large stock on hand. We 
shall find there, without a doubt, exactly the dress which a 
soudarina from London would be likely to wear." 

And so it was arranged, and as they tramped over the snow 
together the Limb and Ivan further discussed and elaborated 
their strange plan, the young Scot only keeping his gravity by 
a great and perpetual effort; but the stolid and shrewd Slav 
peasant seeing, of course, nothing in the least ludicrous in the 
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very harmless fraud they were about to practise upon his 
worthy godmother, concerning whom Jock ascertained some 
interesting facts — ^notably that she liked speaking French and 
being called " Mademoiselle," and that her name was Nathalie 
Petrovna Ivanoff — on this the first day of his girlhood. 

They reached Pilokschoyo at nightfall, and staying until 
morning at a kabak, where Ivan passed off his companion as 
a German servant-girl going to a situation, started early in the 
morning in a sledge for Arsamas, where at Yyesdna, just the 
other side of the Tioscha, which being, of course, frozen, they 
easily crossed, they found the old Jew clothes-merchant spoken 
of by Ivau. From this not over-clean individual Jock — who, 
by the way, had decided to assume the name, even as he had 
inherited the fortune, of his lamented aunt — after much hag- 
gling, purchased a very complete female outfit — ^underclothes, 
bonnet, cloak, boots, and' so forth, and three dresses which 
looked not unlike the garments an English governess might 
possibly have worn; and having at once, and in the old 
Hebrew's back parlour, donned his new attire, giving Yarinka's 
costume in part payment of his less picturesque acquisitions, 
the limb, now transformed into Miss Qrizel Hepburn, a 
Scottish damsel, whp had loved not wisely but too well, con- 
tinued — accompanied, of course, by the trusty Ivan, whose 
gravity never deserted him — ^his journey to the chateau of the 
benevolent old maiden lady on whose compassion both the 
Caledonian Magdalen and the Russian peasant so firmly reHed. 

It took four days to reach the residence of Mademoiselle 
Ivanoff from Yyesdna, and it may be doubted whether these 
four days were not altogether the most delightful Jock had 
passed since his arrival in Russia, joyous and happy though 
most of them had been. It seemed to the lad as if, after the 
perils and suspense of the recent past, he had now acquired a 
new lease of life; and while his transformation amused him 
beyond all possible expression, and quite reconciled him to 
awaiting with the patience befitting a fair and penitent sinner 
the progress of events ; he felt fully convinced that, thanks to 
Ivan, he would without any doubt succeed in bafiling his 
enemies, and ere long be restored to his friends. 

The adventures of the Scottish damsel and her guide were 
amusing enough (one night, in a kabak, Jock sang — ^in English, 
of course, and in an assumed falsetto — " Pretty Polly Perkins 
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of Paddington Green " to two of the local police officials, accom- 
panying himself on the balaleika, a kind of primitive mando- 
line) ; and even perilous (a drunken jemstchik fell in loye with 
Miss Hephum, and was only beaten back by the sturdy Ivan's 
knife) ; but we have no time to narrate them now ; and it must 
suffice us to say that during these four days Jock and his quick- 
witted guide came to an understanding on many matters; 
thoroaghly discussed the future between themselves; and 
decided on every detail of the plan to be followed. 

In the first place (we g^ve the fact primary importance 
because the Limb himself so estimated it in reviewing the 
results of those four eventful days), Jock eventually succeeded 
in inducing Ivan to accept a substantial sum of money as some 
slight recognition of his services. The honest fellow was 
anxious to go himself to some British consulate, or even to 
Petersburg and to the embassy, and make the authorities 
acquainted with the outrage of which Jock was the victim ; but 
to this the Limb would not listen for a moment. Were Ivan 
to take any such step, the police authorities, Jock felt sure, 
would be certain to hear of it sooner or later ; and no matter 
whether this attempt to rescue one of their victims from their 
clutches succeeded or not, beyond all doubt they would punish 
with the utmost severity the unfortunate and helpless moujik 
who had presumed to take so active a part against them. On 
no account would the Limb allow this man, to whom he already 
owed so much, to run any further risk for him. 

And there were other considerations, too — ^minor considera- 
tions, indeed, but yet of no little weight — which led Jock, after 
discussing the matter with his friend, to come to the deliberate 
decision that, for the time being at least, it would be in every 
way wiser and better for him to hold no kind of communication 
whatever, direct or indirect, by letter or otherwise, with any of 
his friends, whether at embassy, consulate, or elsewhere. 
Perhaps the lad*s love of adventure had not a little to do with 
his coming to this decision ; but, at the same time, it must be 
admitted that there was so much in Jock's past experience 
which warranted his mistrusting the administration of justice 
in Holy Eussia ; and justified his coming to the conclusion that 
to get out of this scrape it would be the safest, and, in fact, the 
OJilj safe thing to do, to trust wholly to himself — to himself and 
^iat fate, that deBtmy m '^^ivi^ ^jjtv^ ^xj^^^v^t^s^ ^^^aa.^-^^'e. have 
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siLcb a blind, and even bnitish. and unreasoning, faith; that 
Providence which, in the end, will make all things right 
" avoss," mayhap. 

If, when innocent of any crimed, he had been seized and so 
shamefully ill-treated in the capital, and within call, as it were, 
of his friends ; how much more perilous was his present plight, 
when he was at least guilty of the death of three police officers, 
and found himself in a remote part of Eassia far from any 
friend ! If the authorities who had begun this persecution of 
him got to know of his existence and whereabouts now, they 
could, of course, very easily do away with him long before any 
help could reach him. On this point Jock and his friend were 
quite of one opinion. He knew that letters were intercepted 
daily, and that the fact of the address of a foreign ambassador 
being on an envelope does not, in Eussia, by any means insure 
the safe delivery of the missive so addressed. 

But, moreover, even supposing the letter reached its desti- 
nation safely, the people at the embassy would, of course, 
without delay, make the matter known to the authorities and 
insist upon justice being done, and the British subject at once 
produced sound and well; and then, if not before, Jock told 
himself, would the danger begin. 

The wire conveys instructions with greater speed than the 
post ; and while the officials would be humbly begging pardon 
of the ambassador in Petersburg, and promising all and every 
kind of redress ; secret instructions might very easily be sent to 
have the cause of all this bother quietly removed from the face 
of the earth; so that when the Bussian Government, appa- 
rently eager and anxious to do all in its power to appease the 
wrath of the British lion, should send for the victim of this 
most deplorable mistake and misunderstanding, it would be 
impossible to find him, eb powr ccmse ! 

No; he could and would trust nobody; write to nobody; 
but, for the time being, remain perfectly quiescent, and leave it 
all to Providence. He would, of course, be ever vigilant ; and 
take every advantage of any opportunity of escaping from this 
present peril that might present itself; but not even on the 
very threshold of our embassy in Petersburg ; not until he were 
well inside, in England, as it were, and the door closed on 
outer Eussia and its dangers ; — ^then, and not till then^'^^^xvK.^V^ 
disclose his identity, tell hia story, au^ i^f^ m ^»!l<^\r^ . 
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On the morning of the fifth day Jock and his, devoted com- 
panion reached their destination — ^the onssadba of the beneyo- 
lent old maiden lady, Ivan's godmother. Dismissing their 
sledge at a neighbouring village ; and Ivan carrying the parcel 
containing the recent acquisitions of Miss Hepburn ; they ap- 
proached on foot the residence of Nathalie Petrovna, which 
looked to Jock to be an estate of considerable extent. In 
answer to Ivan's loud ring, a gigantic dvomik, or rather Suisse, 
dressed in livery, emerged from the lodge ; and his &ce broke 
into a sunshine of smiles when he recognized the visitor at 
the gate. 

" What ! You ! Ivan Petrovitch ? " exclaimed the burly 
fellow. ''May God, and the Mother of God, preserve you! 
What brings you here P How glad mademoiselle will be to see 
you ! It was only yesterday Olga and I were talking about you 
and Varinka." 

" I am well, dear Serge, and Yarinka is well. May Christ 
and all the saints protect you ! " 

By this time the snisse had unlocked the gate, and the two 
men fell into each other's arms and kissed each other fondly, 
as is the Eussian custom. 

*' I have come to see Matouschka about this young English 
lady," explained Ivan. ** Is she in ? " 

*' She is breakfasting ; but of course she will see you, Ivan 
Petrovitch." Then, after a few more words, Ivan led the way 
to the bouse. 

All things had been thoroughly discussed and settled 
between the Limb and his companion, — the tale that was to be 
told, the attitude to be assumed by Jock — everything, in fact ; 
so that when Ivan left the Limb by himself in a pretty morning- 
room, and went to recount to the mistress of the house the 
pathetic fable which the fertile imagination of Master Jock 
Erskine bad concocted, Miss Grizel Hepburn had only to sit 
still and possess her soul in patience. 

At the end of about a quarter of an hour the door opened, 
and a very little old lady, almost a dwarf, entered, leaning on 
a gold-mounted ebony walking-stick, and followed by Ivan. 
She was so very diminutive, and the bunches of snow-white 
curls which stuck out on either side of her head by her ears 
and from under a pretty lace cap were so gigantic, that she 
looked top heavy; and it was not until this first ludicrous 
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impression liad passed away tbibt one remarked the extreme 
refinement and tenderness whioli her high-bred and kindly 
countenance very plainly denoted. This Yery small lady was 
clad in a high-necked black silk dress, which had a train of at 
least a yard and a half in length ; while around her neck,, and 
gliding down over her bosom, to be finally tucked away in her 
belt, was a gold chain, ornamented with innumerable charms, 
seals, and similar trifles. 

Jock rose and curtsied very low; holding his head down 
humbly and shamefacedly, as the old lady approached him ; for 
Ivan had told him of the very great effect which an exhibition 
of humility never failed to haye on this benevolent friend of 
the fallen. 

'' My poor child I '' said Mademoiselle IvanofE, soothingly, 
and speaking in English, while she held out a shapely and 
jewelled hand, which Jock took, and kissed with a good imi- 
tation of timid reverence. "My dear Miss — — '* And she 
hesitated, seeking the name. 

" Orizel Hepburn,'' murmured the trembling penitent. 

"Miss GWzel Hepburn," continued the old lady, "don't be 
frightened! Ivan Petrovitch has told me everything. No 
harm shall befall you here. I will keep you by me as long as 
you care to stay — until you have had time to make up your 
mind as to your future course in life. No matter how great 
your sin may have been God will forgive you, my dear sister, 
if you will but repent ; God will forgive you as surely as He 
will punish the wicked man who has brought all this trouble 
upon you I " 

"Amen! may it indeed be so!" fervently ejaculated the 
Limb, thinking of Prastchoffi, 

And then, fearful lest he should catch a glimpse of Ivan's 
face and suddenly lose all control over his fast- dwindling 
gravity, he sank upon his knees ; seized both the^ old lady's 
hands ; covered them with kisses ; and burst into a paroxysm of 
passionate thanks ; which, quickly mounting to a key of joyous 
hopefulness, prepared the way for those smiles, broadening to 
the verge of hilarity, which Jock the Magdalen felt himself 
powerless to keep back any longer ; and which the old Bussian 
lady ascribed to hysterical sentiment, natural enough under the 
circumstances. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



Jock had not been many honrs in the society of Mademoiselle 
Ivanoff before he discovered that, without being realljof nnsonnd 
mind, she was so eccentric in her general bebavionr and 
entertained with enthusiasm views so extraordinary on special 
subjects, that by a superficial observer she would nndonbtedlj 
have been regarded as a harmless lunatic. 

To mention, for example, one out of this extraordinary old 
lady's many peculiarities, she was a devout believer in metempsy- 
chosis ; and her active benevolence, and especially the int^^t 
she took in the erring members of her own sex, arose not solely 
from natural goodness of heart, but in a great measure from a 
firm conviction that during many centuries she had led a 
succession of lives of the greatest extravagance and immorality ; 
that she had been Jezebel in the Old Testament ; Herodias in 
the New ; while in subsequent incarnations she had played her 
part in life's drama as Margaret of Burgundy, and, finally, in 
her own country, as Catharine 11. ; and that it thus behoved her 
to, in some degree, make up for these many past delinquencies 
by a never-ceasing care for the erring during her present 
sojourn in the flesh. 

How this singularly pure-minded and gentle old maiden 
lady ever came to imagine that, at any time, her soul had 
inhabited such very restless carnal envelopes, it is impossible 
to divine ; but the hallucination was a reality to her, and she 
was never tired of asserting that, having been dissolute for so 
many hundreds of years, it was the least she could do now to 
be kind and sympathetic and helpful to all who were the 
victims of passion ; since passion had led her, in former states 
of life, to commit so many acts of crime and folly. 

As a child she had been under the influence of Touranski, 
a very powerful medium and seer, who was famous for having 
prophesied — no miracle, surely ! — the downfall of Louis Philippe 
two years before it took place ; and it was to this clever 
charlatan that Nathalie Petrovna owed her firm belief in 
metempsychosis, and many other of her fantastic peculiarities ; 
all of which, however, were harmless, and most of them prolific 
of good. 

Oi course the wily lAmVi 1^ m -m^iJoL Vcl\& Vi^TxsvQlent old 
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lady's views, and humoured all her whims and fancies ; gravely 
consoling and approving when, as Herodias, she would seek to, 
in some measure, justify her conduct by explaining how, at 
the time of the famouB dancing, the situation had become so 
strained, and matters had reached such a crisis that either she 
or John the Baptist had to perish ; or when, as the Semiramis 
of the North, she would lay all the blame of her cruel treat- 
ment of Princess TourakanoJBE on Admiral OrlofE; and so 
cleverly, with such prudence, tact, and discretioii did Jock 
sympathize and agree with her in all her eccentricities that 
he became ere long her prime and established favourite ; and 
before a fortnight had elapsed Miss Hepburn found herself 
invested with as much authority in the household as Made- 
moiselle IvanofE herself. 

And it was a curious empire to rule over, and an extensive 
one; for besides Nathalie Petrovna and himself, and three 
peasant girls who had got into trouble and were being cared for 
by Mademoiselle Itanoff, the household consisted of a vast army 
of servants and retainers, of every kind ; and beyond these an 
outside fringe of hangers-on of both sexes and of almost every 
class ; — ^relatives and friends of the servants or of former 
servants, or prot^is of Mademoiselle Ivan off, or friends of 
friends, or persons who would merely drop in to ask for advice 
and supper, and who would then pass the night under the bene- 
volent old lady's roof, and very frequently prolong their stay 
almost indefinitely ; — altogether a very mixed crowd, and one 
which Nathalie Petrovna's house-steward Gregory (a faithful 
and devoted servant) ; and resident physician (a supematurally 
stupid, but very amiable old man, who, luckily for Jock, was 
nearly blind) ; and private chaplain or pope (a confirmed toper, 
who was never sober after midday) ; found it at times some- 
what difficult to keep in order. 

These three worthies — the steward, the doctor, and the 
pope — rather resented at first what they considered to»be Jock's 
usurpation of the authority which, before his advent, they, 
forming as it were a Council of Three, had been wont to 
exercise; but the artful Limb, principally by means of a 
generous distribution of roubles, very soon reconciled them to 
his dominion; and became, as "Miss Grizel," apparently as 
much a favourite with them as withNatlaa,\\^'?^\»'viQ^rDL'a»^2^^*viw£^ 
servants and hangers-on; all oi NvVLOia ^ot^^ ^vtb ^<bT>iKtcr^^^ 
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free-spoken, and amiable Scottish lady, whose occasional cat- 
bursts of xnascnline impetuosity — as, for instance, when she 
knocked a boy down who was tortnring a cat — were airilj 
ascribed to her nationality by Mademoiselle IvanofP; Scotland 
being, according to that lady (who had never slept away from her 
onssadba, but imagined she knew all abont every country in the 
world), a land where, owing to the fact of all men wearing 
petticoats, the women had been forced to assume a virile 
attitude, which in the course of time had of course modified 
their feminine nature. 

And here, hidden away in this extraordinary retreat, sur- 
rounded by all that careful attention and sympathetic kindness 
could provide, bat, since the departure of Ivan, bereft of tho 
society of any one to whom he could lay bare his heart ; Jock 
Erskine remained for three long months, during the first weeks 
of which he hardly dared to venture outside the hottsey so 
great was his fear of detection and arrest. But as time wore 
on, and nothing occurred to alarm him, while the stupid 
monotony of his daily life at the oussadba remained unbroken, 
the Limb by degrees grew bolder and somewhat restless ; and 
not only accompanied his protectress on many missions of 
mercy in the immediate neighbourhood, but, moreover, began 
to let his mind dwell on different plans for bringing his tedious 
retirement to a close. 

It was certainly a great thing to have so far escaped from 
the horrors of Siberia and all the numberless torments which 
his powerful enemies were doubtless longing to inflict upon 
him ; but yet when this feeling of thankfulness for deliverance 
from these perils gradually and by reason of its very continuance 
came to be somewhat less lively, Jock began asking himself if 
it were not possible, after all, that even life itself might be 
too dearly purchased at the price of an endless succession of 
such days as those Miss Grizel was passing at Nathalie 
Petrovna's. 

For, truth to tell, Jock at length came to find his existence 
at the oussadba absolutely intolerable ; for not only his absurd 
disguise, which had at first amused him, inspired him. with 
unspeakable loathing and disgust, when the novelty of it and 
the immediate danger which had necessitated the assumption 
of it had passed away ; but the daily routine of his life was 
monotonous and uninteresting beyond all expression ; and indeed 
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so hopelessly weighted with ennui that even the distractions 
which were supposed to enliven it were torments. 

He was, for instance, an enthusiastic lover of music ; but 
Mademoiselle Ivanoff was a Schumaniac, and neither played 
herself, nor allowed others under her roof-tree to play the 
works of any other composer ; and it unfortunately happened 
that the Limb's admiration for the geniuB of that special master 
was somewhat limited. 

Then again, Jock was, as we know, fond of cards; but 
four-handed whist at a penny a point, when three out of the 
four players know but little of the game, and one of them at 
least — ^the pope — ^is invariably drunk, is but a dreary pastime ; 
and the same may be said of the somewhat more lively 
" schtoss " — a kind of lansquenet — played under similar con- 
ditions. But then, when these two sources of amusement were 
exhausted, there was nothing left to do but listen to Nathalie 
Petrovna tell tales about her former incarnations ; or describe 
countries and peoples she had never seen; or go with her to 
visit some of her ailing dependents ; or listen to more Schumann, 
or eat, or drink, or sleep, or see the dogs — a regiment of French 
poodles — perform their tricks or have their bath. 

"Do you know, matouschka," said Miss Grizel Hepburn, 
laying aside the newspaper, the Novoye Vremya^ which she 
had been reading, and turning to Mademoiselle IvanofF, who 
was just sitting down to the piano to interpret the '* Allegro 
Appassionato " (Op. 92) of her favourite composer — " do you 
know, I think I had better advertise in this paper." 

They were alone, seated in Nathalie Petrovna's pleasant 
drawing-room, and it was a morning late in March. Jock had 
from the very beginning fallen into the habit of addressing his 
protectress as his little mother — in fact, the benevolent old 
lunatic was so called by many of her protSgSs of both sexes — 
and even when he spoke in English, as now, the Limb used 
this affectionate diminutive. Jock had been reading the per- 
sonal paragraphs in the newspaper — ^what in English journals 
is known as the " agony column " — and the idea bad struck him 
that here, perhaps, was a way of escape, a chance of letting his 
friends know of his whereabouts without attracting the attention 
or exciting the suspicion of his enemies. 

** Advertise i What for, my dear ? What do yon want ? ** 
exclaimed Mademoiselle Ivanoff, removing her hands from the 
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keyboard and glancing towards tlie Scottisli damsel in astonish- 
ment. This suddenly expressed desire to advertise, coming 
from a young lady who had always hitherto done all in her 
power to escape observation, was certainly surprising. 

Jock rose and advanced towards the piano, putting as he 
did so the precious newspaper very carefully under his arm. 
He had read it over and over again, from the first line to the 
last, and yet he kept tight hold of it, for newspapers were rare 
treasures at Nathalie Petrovna's, and came in a very irregular 
fashion, this very one being nearly a month old. THe doctor 
it was who occasionally brought in a stray copy of a journal 
which he would by chance pick up here and there while visiting 
his patients — ^for, although residing at the oussadba and being 
Mademoiselle IvanoS's private physician, Dr. Odebski practised 
in the neighbourhood — and since it had come to his knowledge 
that Miss Hepburn took special delight in reading newspapers, 
the kind-hearted old medico never forgot to carefully bring 
home everything of the kind— even an almanack, and onoe a 
Salvation Army War Cry from Finland — ^that fell in bis way. 
Jock eagerly devoured them all — ^in fact, almost learned them 
by heart. They seemed to the desolate Etonian to be the sole 
and only and last links connecting him with the enter, the 
civilized world; and he was, moreover, inspired with some vague 
hope that he would find somewhere in the columns of these 
joTirnals some item of news that would bring to him a gleam 
of hope ; would suggest to him an idea which would perhaps 
lead to his restoration to liberty and safety. 

Such an idea had, he thought, now at last occurred to him. 
He had been for the last half -hour reading and pondering over 
the paragraphs concerning the persecution of the Jews, which 
would seem of late to have been recommenced with renewed 
and extraordinary violence and ferocity ; and his thoughts had 
reverted to Michael Eavouna, the first and only Jew whom he 
had ever learned to love. He, of course, often thought of 
Michka, but that morning his mind seemed to be in a very 
special manner occupied with him. And then from the young 
Hebrew Jock's reflections had very naturally drifted on to 
Cocha Pavlovitch — ^to all his Russian friends, in fact — and finally 
to Melrose. He had from the first told himself thafc if salva- 
tion were ever destined to come to him, it could only come 
throufirh his cousin. None of his friends in Russia, even with 
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the best intentions, oould possibly do him anything but harm ; 
at home, in England, nobody of conrse but Tam cared a msh- 
light for him, or wonld lift a finger to help him ; so in Lord 
Melrose, and in his lordship alone, were centred all the Limb's 
hopes of succour. 

He hesitated, as we know, to have recourse to our embassy 
at Petersburg, or to any of our consulates, for fear of being 
secretly put out of the way by the Russian officials before he 
could be produced; he would, of course, at the very last, say 
in a year's time, take this step if there were positively no other 
way out of his difficulties, but it would, he felt, be the last, the 
very last, card to play. What he wanted now above all things, 
what he felt sure would save him, was in some way to let 
Melrose know where he was. Then he felt confident that all 
would be well, for his lordship was a shrewd man and a pru- 
dent, and, moreover, was well acquainted with Russia and 
Russian ways, and would know well how to reach him and 
save him. Of this Jock felt sure. 

But where could he address a letter P That was the ques- 
tion. His lordship's only address was, as we know, at the 
different clubs throughout the world to which he belonged, 
and this was not sufficiently definite for Jock under the cir- 
cumstances, insomuch as he had a very lively recollection 
of a certain request for pocket-money sent by him from Eton 
to Tam at the Marlborough Club, marked "Urgent — ^to be 
forwarded at once," which had never been received for a year ! 

It was possible, nay, likely even, that Tam was in Russia. 
Jock had often, of course, thought of all that might have 
occurred after his, the Limb's, sudden disappearance from the 
scene; and in all these refiections the certainty that Lord 
Melrose would be the only one of his friends to take any really 
active interest in his fate, had assumed a very prominent place. 

He could see it all in his mind's eye: Katia Tvanovna 
would probably be the first one to really miss him — that is, to 
feel any alarm — for the men would be too careless to give the 
matter a thought. She would make inquiries ; of course learn 
nothing, and then write to Madame Dolmatinsky, who equally, 
of course, would find some wfty of communicating tidings of 
the mysterious occurrence to Lord Melrose. Then Tam would 
immediately think of the letters, the dangerous papers he had 
given his young cousin to bring to Russia ; and without a 
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shadow of a doubt would at once hurry on to Petersburg to 
make all inquiries, and inquiries that would assuredly necessi- 
tate something very definite in the way of a reply. 

That was exactly the way everything would happen, Jock 
had always decided in his mind; of that he felt quite sure. 
Of course everything would move very slowly at first; he 
would not be missed for a long time ; then there would doubt- 
less be a delay in the correspondence ; and it might very likely 
be some time before the news of his cousin's mysterious dis- 
appearance could reach Lord Melrose; but still that in the 
long run events would take the course we have here roughly 
indicated, Jock never for a moment doubted. 

And now this morning at the end of March, while Miss 
Hepburn read the old copy of the Novoye Vremya for the 
hundredth time; read about the renewed persecution of the 
Jews, in connection with which she saw mentioned the name 
of Oeneral PrastchofP ; and then let her eyes wander over the 
personal paragraphs, of which there are not unfrequently a 
goodly number in the newspaper in question ; this idea which 
she had been longing for, the idea which might possibly lead 
to her deliverance, came to her. 

" What do I want P " repeated Miss Hepburn, laying her 
hand affectionately on the old maiden lady's shoulder. " Can't 
you guess, matouschkap Not to leave yon — ^you know that; 
but to get reconciled with my family all the same. Isn't it 
natural that I should long for that ? " 

'* Of course it is, my poor child ; but I don't see how you 
can do that by advertising. Tell me what you mean." 

What fable Jock had originally told Nathalie Petrovna need 
not concern us ; and it will be sufficient for us to know that 
he had from the be^nning always assured his protectress that 
he had a cousin named Melrose, who alone could bring about 
a reconciliation between the erring and repentant Grizel Hep- 
bum and her family, 

**See these," said the Scottish Magdalen, holding the 
newspaper before Mademoiselle Ivanoff, and pointing out the 
personal paragraphs with her finger. '* This paper goes every- 
where, so that these messages between friends are almost sure 
to be received, and above all to be received intact, untampered 
with. It is really safer than the post Now, suppose I put 
i'n an advertisement, a mea^«u^e ^ xa:^ Q.QVi««s. "^^xo^fc^ ^.^me. 
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thing whicli lie alone can understand, something to let him 
know where I am — ^he will be snre to read it ! " 

**Ah, very good! I see!" exclaimed Nathalie Petrovna. 
" That's a good idea, Griselinka. Bnt why only in a Russian 
paper ? Why not in an English and French paper as well ? 
Peter Fedorovitch will see to it for you.'* 

** Oh, you are rigHt, matouschka ! That's an improvement 
on my idea! " exclaimed Miss Hepburn, radiant with joy; and 
she stooped down and kissed the kind-hearted little old lady 
for her suggestion. 

** Bnt how can you let your cousin know where you are and 
yet keep others from knowing?" inquired the sharp-witted 
Nathalie Petrovna. 

" Oh, very easily ! By simply mentioning things only known 
to him and to me. For instance, the last time we met, in Paris, 
he spoke of the parting from me being like cutting a limb from 
a tree. If I speak of myself as a limb my coasin will under- 
stand. But wait a minute; I've got the advertisement in my« 
head — ^you shall see." 

Then, leaving mademoiselle to continue her "Allegro," Miss 
Hepburn went to a writing-table and composed the three 
following announcements. 

The first, in Russian, ran as follows : " If Tam Melrose 
wants to hear of The Limb " — ^these two words, " The Limb," 
Miss Hepburn put in English and in capital letters — " who left 
him in Paris, Avenue Gabriel, last August, he can do so by 
applying in person only to Mademoiselle Nathalie Petrovna 
Ivanoff ; " and here followed the address in full. The second, 
written in French for insertion in the Figaro, was the same, 
the words " The Limb " being in English aa before. The third, 
written in English for insertion in the London Daily Telegraph, 
was different, and ran as follows : ** Lord Melrose will hear of 
something greatly to his advantage if he will apply, personally 
if possible, to Mademoiselle Ivanoff ; " and then the address. 

While Miss Grizel was preparing these three notices, a 
short, fat, red-faced, closely shaven man of about fifty, dressed 
in shabby black, who looked like a good-natured, middle-aged , 
cherub with blue spectacles, entered and bowed low with most 
elaborate politeness to the two ladies. This was Peter Fedoro- 
vitch Odebski, the worthy doctor, the mo^t c^Jix^gojk^TcsascLxss. 
Boly BaBsiA, and discreet mttia\-, V^i^ ^^tl^^txvwi q^ -^^V^-^^ 
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Miss Hepburn relied to have her adyertisements sent to their 
destination, accompanied by what they conld best guess to be 
about the snms necessary to ensure their insertion, for the 
sending of money in that part of the empire was far too elabo- 
rate and intricate an operation for a lady so anxious to avoid 
notice as Miss Hepburn to underfcake. 

Peter Fedorovitch was the only member of the household 
who ever by any chance had any news ; and although he could 
hardly be described as an amusing companion, still the life at 
the oussadba was so snpematurally dull that the lively little 
doctor had been greatly missed — at least by Miss Hepburn — 
during the last forty-eight hours ; and his return now, after this 
short absence (he had been paying a professional visit to a 
patient living at some distance), was hailed with satisfaction 
by both ladies. 

After having kissed the hand of his protectress and of her 
friend, and delivered himself of some very pretty and compli- 
mentary remarks to both — for his politeness was of the most 
florid and ornate school — the little man, who looked not unlike 
a Bussian Pickwick, rubbed his hands and smiled mysteriously, 
with the self-satisfied air of one who has information of no little 
interest to impart, and is conscious of having an eagerly 
expectant audience. 

"Well, ladies," said he, "I have not come back without 
news. I have a strange tale to tell — a story of a devil and of 
an angel." 

" Let us hear about the angel first,*' said Miss Hepburn, 
smiling. 

This idea of the advertisements had so delighted her that 
she felt like dancing for joy ; and as we see her now standing 
by the writing-table, dressed in a pretty frock of grey and dark 
blue, her hair — short for a girl, but long for a man, for Jock 
had, of course, let it grow — ^framing her clever and high-bred, 
if not particularly pretty, face, to which her sparkling, mirthf al 
eyes now lent unwonted brightness, she looks like a young lady 
perfectly well able to take care of herself, and one whose spirit 
has been by no means crushed by the treachery of a false lover. 

" No," replied the doctor, laughing ; " I must begin with 
the devil, or you won't understand." Then turning to Nathalie 
Petrovna, he said, " It's about the curse on Kouzmenko's place." 

" What ! " exclaimed the old lady, greatly excited. " Has 
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Lisa Yolocliiiie's otirse been fulfilled P " Then she added 
triumphantly, " I knew it would ! '* 

" Well, you shall hear and judge for yourself, mademoiselle," 
said Peter Fedorovitch. "But before , telling you the latest 
news I must explain the beginning of the matter to Miss Grizel, 
if you'll allow me, or she won't understand." 

Mademoiselle nodded consent, and the doctor, turning to Miss 
Hepburn, proceeded as follows : — 

" Of course you know, my dear young lady, that last year 
Russia was visited by a golod — a national famine. A pro- 
vincial dearth, a golodovka, is unfortunately ever with us, an 
annual disaster ; our people here are suffering from it even now 
all round about us, as you know. Of course it is dreadful, but 
nothing like last year — ^nothing like the golod. Such a visitation 
as that, thank Gk)d, only comes every ten years or so. Here the 
suffering was terrible ; we did all we could; mademoiselle gave 
up everything to the poor people, and nearly starved herself to 
death." 

Here an indignant '* Not at all I Stick to the truth, Peter 
Fedorovitch ! " came from the old lady. 

" But," continued the doctor, heedless of this interruption, 
" do all we could, the suffering was terrible, and the people died 
like flies all round about us of starvation. Of course this awful 
trial was sent by God, and we had to bow our heads and bear 
it ; but the suffering would have been much less terrible if all 
the estate owners in the neighbourhood had done their duty as 
mademoiselle did hers. But unfortunately they didn't, and one 
man especially, one Alexis Petrovitch Kouzmenko by name, a 
very rich man, and the owner of a large estate not very far 
from here, not only did nothing to help the starving people, but 
actually tantalized and mocked them. While they were eagerly 
devouring every kind of o&d, and were dying of famine-typhus 
and the paralysis, brought on by the diseased rye which only 
the luckiest were able to get to eat — ^he paraded before them 
vast quantities of grain, destined for Popoff at Odessa for 
Marseilles; and let them see hundreds of sacks leaving his 
granaries, labelled, to be sent to Peak and Frean in England ; 
and, in fact, he boasted that not a hectolitre of his wheat was 
consumed in Bussia. At last, in despair, some of them stormed 
his granaries, but they were shot down like dogs. But his 
punishment came at last. One poor woman, Lisa Yolochine, 
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v?lio, with her one and only child, a baby, was starving, and 
was so weak that she conld hardly walk, dragged herself to 
Koazmenko to implore him to gire her something, no matter 
what, to save her and her child. He langhed at her ; gave her 
a piece of sacking, and told her to eat that ; that he reserved 
his good food for his horses and pigs. Then the woman went 
mad; she fell on her knees, and called down from heaven a 
curse on Alexis Petrovitch, and not only on him and h is family, 
bat on the estate, and on any one who should hire or bny it ; 
and then she strangled her baby, and threw the dead body in 
Kouzmenko's face ! " 

"How horrible I" exclaimed Miss Hepburn. "Bat it 
served the brute right ! Poor woman ! I hope the curse was 
fulfilled." 

" Well, wait and hear. Kouzmenko was terribly frightened, 
and left the place at once with all his family, and has not 
returned to it since. We heard that he was doing all in his 
power to sell or let the place — ^it's a splendid estate, by far the 
finest in the neighbourhood — but that people having heard 
about the curse would have nothing to do with it. Then sud- 
denly, last December, just before you came to us. Miss G-rizel, 
the report went about that the place had been sold or let, and 
very certainly such must have been the ease, for it became 
suddenly inhabited. Nobody seemed to know anything about 
the new-comers, who never stirred abroad, never left the 
grounds, and never let any of the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood come into the estate. Of course all that mystery gave 
rise to all kinds of rumours, and I heard yesterday the most 
extraordinary and incredible tale." 

Here the artful doctor paused, to fully enjoy the curiosity 
he had excited. 

" Well," said Nathalie Petrovna, impatiently, "what is it ? 
Has the devil himself taken the place ? ** 

" Well," replied the doctor, lowering his voice, " the truth is, 
mademoiselle, that it really looks as if he had. They say the 
place is a nest of Jews ! " 

" Of Jews ! " echoed the old lady, aghast. 

" That's absurd ! " exclaimed Miss Hepburn. " The police 
wouldn't allow such a thing for a minute. Look at the news- 
papers, and. see how the Jews are being hunted down and 
persecuted all over Eussia." 
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'^Well, it's not so absurd as you think, Miss Grizel," 
replied the little doctor, rather nettled. *' But wait and listen. 
These new-comers wouldn't, as I say, have anything to do with 
the peasants of the neighbourhood, bat let all the gardens and 
grounds go to rack and ruin for want of proper labour and 
care ; but last month, as they had to have some repairs done, 
they were forced to send for a carpenter. They sent for Kouzma 
Zaretz ; he was there for a week, but he's at the Soap Works 
near Kaia now. I saw him last night, and he told me all about 
it. If he speaks the truth, it's most awful. He says there are 
six or seven Jews there, most wild and extraordinary-looking 
men ; but that the lord, the great noblemen who owns or who 
has rented the estate, and who entertains these Jews, is not a 
Jew himself, but a great and powerful noble from Petersburg 
— Count Adam Sczyfowicz." 

Here I^iss Hepburn suddenly stooped down to examine the 
ruffle on her skirt. 

'* Kouzma says," continued Dr. Odebsky, *' that the count is 
an old man, but with the face of a baby, and that he feels sure 
he is the devil who has got these Jews together to do some awful 
thing ; and, in fact, that awful things are being done there, for 
they have an angel captive ! " 

*' May God and the Mother of God preserve us ! " exclaimed 
Nathalie Petrovna, devoutly crossing herself. 

"Did Kouzma see the angel P" inquired Miss Hepburn, 
whose face was still crimson from the exertion of stooping. 

" Yes," replied the doctor, " he saw him. He says he is a 
youth of most extraordinary beauty, and that although these 
Jews keep him as it were captive, they seem to half worship 

him." 

" But what made Kouzma think this youth was an angel P " 
inquired Miss Grizel, evidently greatly excited by the strange 
narrative, for her voice trembled. 

" His voice " 

" Ah, his voice ! " repeated Miss Hepburn, once again 
stooping to arrange her dress. 

'* Never, said Kouzma, could a human being have so divine 
a voice," continued the doctor* *' Only an angel from heaven, 
Kouzma says, could sing as this beautiful youth does." 

'' Bnt how came Kouzma to hear him sing P " inquired 
Nathalie Petrovna. 
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** He sings in the very, very early morning/* replied the 
dootor, *' just at the very beginning of the dawn. As Konzma 
says, like an angel welcoming and blessing the coming day. 
Konzma heard him the very first morning after his arrival, and 
he heard him afterwards every morning. The first time he 
heard him it frightened him ; he thonght the world was coming 
to an end, and that the Archangel Ghibriel had come on before- 
hand, and was singing to welcome Christ. Konzma was sleeping 
in an oathonse and stole ont, and, led by the voice, saw, as he 
says, a heavenly vision. The angel-yonth was looking from 
his open window towards the east, and singiog ; and so divine 
was his voice, that Konzma knelt down nntil the song was over." 

** How extraordinary ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle Ivanofif. 

" Has the angel no name P ** inquired Miss Hepburn. 

" Konzma never heard it, if he has," replied Peter Fedoro- 
vitch ; '* in fact, he only saw him unknown to the others — ^in the 
early morning when he was singing — and never spoke to him. 
They keep him half a prisoner in one wing of the house, but 
treat him^ it appears, with the greatest respect and reverence — 
even half worship him, Konzma thinks." 

" How extraordinary! " exclaimed Nathalie Petrovna again. 

«• Yes ; but the most extraordinary of all is coming, mademoi- 
selle," said Odebsky, lowering his voice still more, and speaking 
as one imparting a state secret. " When Konzma had told me 
this extraordinary tale, it struck me, of course, at once that there 
must be here some plot, some conspiracy, which the police ought 
to know about ; and so, as I know the inspector at Kaia very 
well, I went to him and told him all about it." 

"Well?" exclaimed Miss Hepburn, as th^ artful doctor 
again paused to heighten the effect of his coming revelation. 

" Well," said the little man, speaking very deliberately, and 
shaking his head as if to impress his hearers with the vast 
importance of his declaration, " you'd never believe what the 
inspector said to me — ^never ! When I had repeated to him 
every word that Konzma had told me, he said, * Take my advice, 
my good friend, and hold yonr tongue, and tell Konzma Zaretz 
to do the same. Who these people are is none of your business, 
but I may tell you that we know all about them ; that we have 
strict orders from head-quarters to on no account molest or 
disturb them, Jews or not Jews, in any way ; and that Count 
Adam Sczyfowicz is under the most powerful protection at 
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St. Petersburg, is one of the most powerful nobles of the 
empire, and a particular and intimate friend of bis Excellency 
General Prastchoff, who has 7ery specially recommended him 
to us.' " 

" How extraordinary ! " exclaimed Nathalie Petrovna for 
the third time, clasping her hands in amazement. 

" Well, I told you I had a strange tale to tell, ladies," said 
the doctor, smiling and rubbing his hands* " and you see I've 
kept my word ; and what's more, and for fear you mightn't 
believe my story, I haven't yet told Kouzma what the inspector 
said about holding his tongue, but have ordered him to come 
on here to-night and tell you his story himself. It will be quite 
time enough to warn him to keep his mouth shut for the f ature, 
when he has told you ladies all about his wonderful week at 
Kouzmenko's, and about the captive angel. As for myself, no 
matter what the inspector may say, I'm convinced that all this 
mystery — this secret community of Jews which must not be 
disturbed, and which is presided over by this baby-faced old 
noble who is so powerful; and this captive angel with the 
heavenly singing at dawn, — ^I'm convinced* I say, that all this 
means in some way or other the fulfilment of Lisa Yolochine's 
carse." 
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The effect of this extraordinary tale upon the Limb may be 
readily imagined* and that evening, when Kouzma Zaretz came 
and gave a full and detailed account of his wonderful seven 
days' sojourn in the accursed house, the fact of the captive 
angel being none other than Michael Bavouna was fully proved 
to Miss Hepburn's satisfaction ; for the carpenter's description 
of the mysterious and angelic singer's personal appearance was 
of photographic accuracy in its resemblance to Michka, who in 
Petersburg had, indeed, as we know, been called " the angel- 
singer." It was, Jock told himself, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, his beloved friend, and this praying and singing at the 
hour immediately preceding daybreak* at that time when white 
can just be distinguished from light blue — ^praying and singing 
by a window open to the east,* while gazing in sorrowful 

* A very old costom (see Dan. yi. 10). 

2 D 
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rapture towards &r-distant Jerusalem — was, lie remombered, 
a habit of devout Israelites, and one whioH Miclika told him he 
had always carefully observed, even when a boy in Paris. 

But three facts puzzled Jock greatly, and although, in response 
to the English soudarina's liberally bestowed roubles, Konzma 
not only gave every scrap of information in his power, but even, 
perhaps, called a little upon his imagination in order to satisfy 
Miss Hepburn's eager curiosity, he failed utterly to provide her 
with any solution of the three mysteries which perplexed her. 

In the first place, why was Michka a captive ? Tben what 
were these Jews doing, surrounding him and treating him wi<ih 
such extraordinary respect ? They had, the Limb remembered, 
in the days when they were comparatively unmolested, denounced 
and excommunicated young Bavouna for consorting with 
Christians; and it now certainly seemed strange that, in the 
midst of the awful persecution to which they were being 
subjected, they should not only forgive this youth whom they 
had so solemnly cursed for associating with those who now 
tormented them, but actually treat him with the extreme 
reverence usually only paid to an honoured leader. 

Then, finally, what had the cynical Sczyfowicz to do with all 
this ? Jock remembered the count's openly expressed contempt 
for all and every kind of religious belief ; and that this scoffer 
and sceptic should now be found shut up here in the country 
with a secret community of most devout Jews, over which 
Michka, although a captive, apparently presided, was indeed an 
inexplicable mystery, and one which the Limb instinctively felt 
to be fraught with much hidden peril for his beloved Michka. 
For, strange to say, now that he thought over all the events 
of the past few months, all Jock's original mistrust of Adam 
Petrovitch returned to him ; and as the Limb had never in his 
very heart quite believed in the sincerity of the count's love for 
young Kavouna, so now something seemed to tell him that this 
mysterious baby- faced old cynic, this friend of Prastchoff, the 
persecutor of the Jews, had hidden himself away here with 
Michka and these other Hebrews solely in order to accomplish 
some design of very special devilry. 

That the count was still in communication with General 
Prastchoff — was, indeed, here under the protection of the terrible 
Ivan AfFonassievitch — was clearly apparent from what Dr. 
Odebsky had learnt from the police. How was it, then, that 
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Prastclioff, wliose mthless persecution of the Jews was jast then 
inspiring all Europe with horror, shoald in this particular 
instance, and through Adam Sczyfowicz, be protecting a group 
of hidden Israelites, among whom was Michael Bavouna, an 
individual whom the one-eyed monster — as Jock was well aware 
— very specially abhorred ? 

There was evidently some terrible mystery here — some 
mystery which, as we say, the Limb instinctively felt to be full 
of peril to his dear Michka, and peril, moreover, of no ordinary 
type ; that is, not the mere danger of assassination, for if the 
death of the young Hebrew had been all that was contemplated, 
that trivial and unimportant event might very easily, of course, 
have been brought about without all this trouble. 

No ; here in this hidden comer of the vast empire, in this 
deserted estate on which lay a dying mother's curse, some very 
special masterpiece of Prastchoffian villainy was being carefully 
prepared— of that Jock felt sure. And this thought so stimulated 
the curiosity of the adventurous Limb, that, coupled with the 
natural desire to see, serve, and perhaps even save, a dearly 
loved friend, it brought him to decide at once to do all in his 
power to communicate with Michka, in whom he knew he could 
with perfect impunity confide the secret of his identity and 
disguise. 

But how to get at the young Jew without peril to Michka 
or himself was the question, and one so difficult to answer 
satisfactorily that after mature deliberation Jock came to the 
conclusion that it would after all be wiser for him to postpone, 
for the time being, any definite step, and await the progress and 
development of events. Of course no such mad idea as that 
of communicating with his friend by letter or through a third 
party had ever entered Jock's head. The one and only possible 
thing to do would be for him to himself see Michka, and see 
him alone. And in one way this would- perhaps not be very 
difficult, for by means of much vodka and not a few silver 
roubles the Limb had extracted a great deal of useful in- 
formation from Kouzma Zaretz — notably, the exact whereabouts 
of the window at which just before dawn Michka appeared 
to pray ; and, moreover, the f uU description of an easy way — 
through a thicket, and then through a hole in the wall hidden 
by bushes — ^by which the estate might be entered and this 
window approached unseen. 
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But althougli it might be easy enongli to reach Miobka, 
to see bim alone, still the wbole undertaking was fraught with 
so great peril, to him, certainly, if not to the young Hebrew, 
that Jock decided not to risk being now at the eleventh honr, 
as it were, wrecked in sight of land, but to wait for a few 
weeks and see what the resalt of those advertisements might 
be before making any attempt to communicate with his captive 
friend. If Tam Melrose were to come to his rescue he would 
then of course be much more powerful to aid Michka, always 
provided, of course, the young Hebrew really was in need of 
help ; now, as a matter of fact, he could do little or nothing for 
his friend, even supposing him to be in peril. If Melrose came 
— and he would of course come when he saw that advertisement 
in the Bussian, English, or French paper — ^it would be very 
different. So he would wait. 

Having thus decided, Miss Hepburn informed Kouzma, 
under oath of secrecy, and of course without the knowledge 
of Mademoiselle Ivanoff* or of any one else, that she half 
suspected she knew the angel-singer ; that he was, she thought, 
a youth well known and loved in Petersburg, whom perhaps 
those scurvy Jews had kidnapped, and for whose restoration 
to his friends very much money might perhaps be given. At 
all events, she would see about that later, and let Kouzma 
know. But everything would have to be done with the 
greatest precaution and discretion. In the mean time it would, 
said the Scottish soudarina, be well for him to keep a very 
sharp watch over these Jews and their captive — secretly, of 
course, and without their knowledge, or, indeed, the knowledge 
of any one — ^and to let her know at once when there was any- 
thing new, and especially if at any time there seemed to be 
any peril menacing the captive angel. And so speaking, and 
to show the man the market value of vigilance, obedience, and 
discretion, Miss Grizel gave him a present which made him fall 
on his knees and call upon the Mother of God to bless her. 

The next few weeks passed with even abnormal slowness. 
Life at the onssadba had, as we know, always been unspeakably 
dull and monotonous to Miss Hepburn, but now that each day, 
each hour even, was barbed with the suspense of waiting for 
some result from those advertisements which Odebsky had 
duly despatched to their destination ; and now that she knew 
one of her dearest irVeiv^^ ^^^'a \!\TCkO^\. V-v\Ky^\ ^sall wid perhaps 
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in peril, the time seemed weighted with an irritating burden 
of ennui which Miss Grizel felt to be well-nigh unendurable. 

Then^ as week followed week without bringing any tidings 
of Tam, so little by little did the hope in the Limb's breast 
of seeing his cousin die away* and ^y^ place to a melancholy 
and irritability which made the Scottish Magdalen anything 
but an agreeable companion. 

As Easter drew near and the fine weather began, Jock got 
into the habit of making long excursions on foot and by him- 
self, and generally in the direction of the Soap Works where 
Kouzma and his wife Macha lived ; for there he was halfway 
to Koazmenko's estate and could hear the latest news con- 
cerning its mysterious occupants. 

For a long time this news was of but little importance; 
Kouzma was both vigilant and prudent in his watch, bat there 
was really nothing of special interest to report. Then suddenly 
— ^in the early part of April — ^there came tidings which made 
Jock realize that the time had now come when, if ever, it 
would be well for him to see and warn his friend, insomuch 
as there was danger, and very real and imminent danger, 
menacing him, albeit not of the kind nor from the quarter the 
Limb had expected. 

The terrible famine, the golod, of the preceding year had, 
of course, left hideous traces of its visit, and the poorest among 
the peasantry of the district had found it as yet impossible to 
recover from the effect of the recent scourge, and were, very 
many of them, in a most deplorable condition — ^bordering, in 
fact, on starvation — ^and now, to make matters worse, were 
stricken with that awful cereal malady, common enough in 
Bussia, which arises from eating the ergots in the rye, and 
which, after attacking the limbs and necessitating amputation 
(the nose, toes, and fingers drop off, as a rule, without surgical 
assistance), ends in paralysis. The Government officials had 
at first paid no attention whatever to the reports which, thanks 
to the energy and benevolence of Mademoiselle Ivanoff, were 
drawn up and forwarded to them concerning the appearance 
of this terrible malady in this district; but when a second 
urgent message was despatched to him, the president of the 
council of the district airily sent word that he would look into 
the matter presently. Then a third and m.o«^t \>x^<erD^ \£k«%KS6«^ 
had been sent to him, and the preaident, ^i^ic «Bk$3?Qassc ^^?^^ 
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delay, had announced tbat he would see what could be done ; 
that he himself could, of course, do nothing alone — ^nothing 
without the council; but that at any rate there conld be no 
possible need of undue haste, for he had heard from a reliahle 
person in the neighbourhood that all was going on for the best, 
" Vsio blago poloutchno." 

Now, it appears a rumour had got about that the ^* reliable 
person *' who had forwarded this inconceivably cruel &lsehood 
to the authorities was none other than the mysterious and all- 
powerful old man who, accompanied by these scurvy Jews and 
the captive angel, had come to reside in the place cuorsed by 
the dying Christian mother — Kouzmenko's place. Then the 
original whisper which had died out was heard again — but now 
much louder than before — to the effect that this all-powerful 
old man with the untold wealth and baby face (for so the 
count was described, although no one but Kouzma Had seen 
him) was in reality the Prince of Evil himself. And then, 
finally, as a breath from hell sent specially to fan to flame this 
smouldering hatred, a very terrible report had got about that 
these accursed Jews had, in their seclusion, actually- revived 
the sacrifices, the burnt offerings, of their forefathers; that 
while the neighbouring peasants. Christians of the only true, 
the Holy and Orthodox Church, were starving, or rotting with 
ergotism by the wayside, these vile and accursed Hebrews, now 
at the time of their Passover, were secretly sacrificing young 
bullocks, and rams, and lambs, in accordance with the Law of 
Moses. Such was the extraordinary and fearful tale which 
Kouzma had to tell the Limb, and which decided bim to at 
once, and without further delay, see youDg Bavouna and warn 
him of the danger which was menacing him. 

More than that he could not for the moment do for his 
friend, but that he could and would do, and at once, for there 
was no time to lose, the mad and superstitious hatred of the 
diseased and famished peasants increasing so in intensity day 
by day (though secretly and unknown to the police) that, 
according to Kouzma, it threatened to at almost any moment 
suddenly transform them into the most violent howntari or 
rioters, likely to storm and fire Kouzmenko's house and massacre 
the occupants therof. 

Jock's plan was a very simple one and easy of execution. 
~ "Iss Hepburn enjoyed the most perfect liberty of action ; she 
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had only to make some pretext for passing the night with her 
friends and 'protkqia at the Soap Works, and then in the early 
morning and before dawn steal into the estate and to Michka's 
window by tbe hidden way which Konzma had so often and 
so carefully described to lier tliat it seemed bardly possible 
she could miss it. 

Bnt altbough a simple plan enongb it was one fraught with 
the utmost peril to the Limb, for whom, of course, discovery 
meant Siberia and death ; and so it must have been solely 
owing to the glorious weather that the Scottish Magdalen felt 
so light-hearted and even joyous one April day when, having 
explained to Mademoiselle Ivanoff that she was going to the 
baptism of Maclia's baby, and should pass the night at the 
Soap Works and return on the morrow, and kissed her pro- 
tectress good-bye, she set forth on her journey. 

It was Easter-time, the Good Friday before that Day of 
days, and Summer would seem to have leapt in the womb of 
Spring to greet that Holy Festival, for it was abnormally warm 
and bright ; and as the Limb passed through the happy 
sunlit fields, and watched the oxen ploughing, and the women 
walking by them, touching them up with the whip and en- 
couraging them, calling out, " Dzope, dzope ! " it seemed almost 
impossible to realize that famine, disease, and murder lurked 
but just beneath the surface of this apparent peace and plenty. 

As for the pretty, though somewhat masculine young lady, 
demurely dressed in grey, who slowly wended her way through 
the sunlit landscape, her heart beat high with responsive 
happiness. Youth seemed to have re-awakened within her 
with the spring as if after a long, leaden, winter slumber ; and 
the love of adventure, which had ever been one of the most 
ardent of her sentiments, now thrilled her blood and made her 
step buoyant, her eyes sparkle, and her high-bred, sensitive 
mouth bright with smiles. 

Jock had very fully taken into consideration the risk he 
was running, and had about him — ^hidden in his pocket, where 
he could get at it easily and at once — a deliverer in the shape 
of a very sharp Italian poignard, belonging to his protectress, 
and used by her as a paper-cutter. A pistol he could not rely 
on, poison he had none, but this stiletto he could use swiftly 
and surely to end his trouble if he saw a hand stretched forth 
to arrest him. For the rest he must trust to luck. Very likely 
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nothing would happen to him at all ; not improbably he would i 
be able to see Miohka, warn him, and then steal back to the 
Soap Works, and thenoe to the onssadba withont molestatioiL 
But at all events almost anything was better than this terrible, 
this killing monotony, and it would at least be delightful to 
see and speak with Michka. Tam had not oome — ^had given 
'no sign of life; could not, therefore, have seen the advertise- 
ments ; so that any chance of succour from that quarter seemed 
to be, at least for the moment, at an end. At all events, he 
would go to young Bavouna, see him, warn him, and consult 
with him. Perhaps help might be forthcoming, even from that 
unlikely quarfcer. Who could tell P Somebody — Disraeli, 
wasn't it P — says that it is only the unexpected that takes place ; 
and perhax>s the all-powerful Count Sczyfowicz might torn out 
. to be a true friend, and not a malignant traitor, after all. But 
under any circumstances, and no matter what might happen — 
#ren if he could not save himself — it would, Jock's heart told 
him, be the most graceful and becoming exit for a lad of his 
birth and breeding to die saving, or trying to save, a friend. 

The limb retired to rest that night at the Soap Works 
very early, after a frugal supper, composed solely of kacha — ^a 
soup of black wheat and linseed, much eaten by the peasants ; 
and on the morrow stole out alone, and without disturbing any 
one, an hour before the dawn. He had told Kouzma of his 
intention, but had, of course, refused the man's offer of assist- 
ance ; for not only it would be impossible to allow him to be 
present at his meeting with Michka, but, moreover, he was 
naturally unwilling that the peasant should be included in any 
possible peril that might attend this romantic expedition. 

And, indeed, he needed no guidance or assistance, for 
Kouzma had shown him most of the way, and described the 
rest so minutely that it was impossible to make a mistake ; and 
so, in the course of time, and after having crept in by the 
thicket and through the fence, Jock found himself in the 
garden under the window, to which, according to the monjik, 
every morning Michka came to pray and sing. 

There was no mistaking it, for it was the only one with a 
balcony in that part of the house which faced the east. It was 
on the ground floor, but yet so high above the soil that a man 
might stand beneath it and be hidden, and this the more easily 
because of the tall weeds and ferns and grasses and earlj 
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spring flowers which grew everywhere in rank profusion and 
wild confusion, uncared for and abandoned. As upon the 
house — a white or light-grey building gleaming in the dark- 
ness, somewhat resembling an Italian palazzo, only two stories 
in height, but very large and rambling, and covering much 
ground-r-so upon the garden, which at one time had probably 
been one of the chief jewels of the estate, but which now was 
a wilderness of luxuriance, had the mother's curse evidently 
fallen; and there was something most pathetic, as the sight 
of a broken harp or of a mutilated statue, in the aspect of the 
marred loveliness of these deserted flower-beds — of this agitat- 
ing insolence of confusion running riot over peaceful symmetry 
and the reposeful beauty of order. 

The very place for a curse to wander in — the garden of 
desolation and discord; thought Jock to himself, as with no 
little difficulty, by reason of his skirts, he made his way 
through the weeds and flowers, and took up his post by the 
side of the window, half hidden by overgrowths of different 
kinds, and close by a broken copy in marble of the Farnesian 
Hercules. 

He had not long to wait. Just when the air began to 
whisper of the coming dawn, and before the faintest tinge of 
light had touched the Orient, the window opened noiselessly ; 
and the Limb saw his young friend step out upon the balcony 
and stand motionless and silent, his arms folded across his 
breast. 

His beautiful face was serene and pure as that of an angel, 
but his violet eyes were lustrous with the reverent rapture of 
yearning adoration as he gazed in the direction of the city of 
mourning, of desolate Jerusalem, of the palms of widowed 
Zion, of the land of Jehovah's promise, of which, in the esti- 
mation of this young worshipper, the best, the most glorious, 
the most divine part, had yet to be fulfilled. Nothing in his 
dress betokened that he was an Israelite engaged in devotional 
exercise; he wore no tallith, no tephillin, no retsuah; his 
copper-golden curls were bare; and he was clad, so far as 
Jock could see, simply in the purest white ; while at his throat, 
as it were a thing of glowing life that had alighted upon his 
snow-white raiment, was an enormous unset ruby. 

Jock hesitated. Should he speak to his friend now at 
once, while he was alone — for from where he was standing 
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tlie Limb conld see into the room, and lie saw tliat the yonng 
Hebrew was alone — or wait P He had better speak at once ; 
no one could tell what might happen, and time was precions. 

Just as the Limb had come to this decision, and as he put 
forth his arm to touch his friend, the young Hebrew raised 
both his arms above his head, the palms of his hands turned 
towards the heavens, where now the first touch of dawn was 
faintly visible; and in a low voice of most divine sweetness 
broke into a song or chant, his face the while illuminated witl 
a celestial light or glory as from some holy place. 

The effect was so thrilling, so soul-searching, that the Limb 
withdrew his outstretched arm and listened spell-bound. 

Michael the Son of David, Messiah, the Holy One of 
Jehovah, was by reason of his Messianity, of course, above all 
ordinary rites and observances — Whence, doubtless, the absence 
of the tallith and so forth — but was a law unto himself ; and 
so now the song in which his soul found utterance was the 
divinely beautiful hymn of glory which generally is chanted 
in the Morning Service in alternate verses by the reader and 
the congregation when the ark is opened. 

As Michka sang it, of coarse in Hebrew, the Limb could 
not understand the words ; but the marvellous symphony to 
which they were wedded — an inspiration of Michka's own — 
was so surpassingly lovely that it awoke an echo of adoration 
in the listener's heart. 

Slowly, softly, sweetly, as the chambers of the east grew 
rosier, the words of praise and adoration poured forth Zion- 
wards as living, throbbing,multitudinous waves of love ; the 
depth and purity of passion with which such verses as — 

•' Even whilst I speak of Thy glory my heart yearneth for Thy love ; " 

or — 

« With dew of light his head is filled, and his locks with drops of the night: 
He shall be glorified by me, for he delighteth in me ; yea, he shall be to 
me a crown of beauty ; " 

or — 

*' His glory resteth upon me, and mine upon him ; and he is nigh unto me 
when I cry unto him," 

were rendered being far beyond the power of mero words to 
describe. 
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It is a long hymn, and Michka, moreover, sang it slowly, 
fervently, and with a slight pause between each verse ; so that 
the sun had risen above the horizon, and was flooding the 
heavens with light, when the last verse passed from the heart 
to the lips of the yonng enthusiast, and then went out in music 
to meet the new-bom day. 

*' Accept, I beseech thee, the multitude of my eongs, and let my joyous cry 

come near unto thee, 
Let my praise be a crown unto thy head, and my prayer be set forth hefore 

thee as incense. 
Let the song of the poor be precious in thy sight, as the song that was sung 

at thy offerings. 
May my blessing rise to the hountiful God who createth and produceth, 

who is just and mighty. 
And when I bless thee incline thine head unto me, and take what I offer 

as thongh it were the choicest spices. 
May my meditation be pleasant unto thee, for my soul panteth after thee.'* 

Then, as the musio died away, the Limb, moved to tears, 
put forth his hand and grasped his friend's arm. 

" Michka ! " he whispered, speaking in English, " it is I — 
Jock Erskine ! " 

The young Hebrew started, and turned deathly pale. 
" Jock — Erskine ! " he gasped, looking with amazement at the 
upturned, eager, tearful face of the young woman who had 
seized his arm. 

" Hush ! Speak lower. Don't you recognize me ? I'm in 
disguise. For God's sake say nothing to any one. I'm hiding 
from the police." 

" Hiding from the police ! " echoed the young Hebrew in 
a whisper, leaning over the balcony and staring at the Limb. 
" An Englishman ! " 

" Yes. I was kidnapped by order of that d d PrastchofP, 

and sent to prison without any one knowing anything about it. 
But I escaped, and am hiding here in the neighbourhood 
dressed as a girl. But that's not what I came to tell you, 
Micbka; I " 

" Dear, dear Jock ! " burst out the young Jew, who now 
realized the situation. And as he spoke he leant far forward, 
and putting his arms around his friend's neck, drew up his face 
to his and kissed him. Then hurriedly, and in an agitated 
whisper, he continued, " Come up here ; quick, quick ! You're 
in great danger there ! Gome, come ! " 
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Jock Hesitated ; bat the jouDg Jew insisted. 

*' Come — come ! " lie whispered eagerly, trying to pull the 
Limb np as he spoke. *' Qnick, I tell yon — qnick ! " 

Then Jock let himself be persnaded, and, catching hold of 
the balnstrade, swnng himself np monkey-fashion, and, clamber- 
ing over the stone- work, stood by his friend's side. 

Michka, withont a word, pushed him hurriedly into the 
room, and then, leaning over the balcony, looked searchingly 
in every direction. 

" Praised be the living God ! " he murmured in Hebrew, 
after a minute's keen inspection of the surrounding sliruobery. 
** No one has seen him ! " 

Then he turned back into the room, and carefully closed 
and bolted the French window behind him, and pulled a heavy 
curtain across it. 

When all was quiet, a man — evidently a Hebrew, from his 
dress and curls — who had escaped the notice both of Michka 
and of the Limb, but whose eager eyes, which burned like live 
coals, had drunk in every detail of the meeting between the 
friends from the very beginning, stole out from behind the bush 
where he had been hiding ; and after standing for a moment in 
the sunlight, gazing at Micbka's window, his pale, worn, bearded 
^e convulsed with passion, he stealthily and swiftly glided 
away in the direction of the principal entrance of the house. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Three hours after the incident with which the preceding chapter 
closed — that is, three hours after dawn — Count Sczyfowicz, while 
seated breakfasting alone, was informed that Faivel Ravouna 
desired to speak with his Excellency on most important business, 
which brooked of no delay. 

"Tell the fellow I can't see him now — he must wait," 
growled Adam Petrovitch, contemptuously, to his mysterious, 
waxen-faced, beardless Russian valet, who retired, somewhat 
alarmed by what he read in his master's countenance. 

He had been with the count many years, and knew full well 
that the abnormal pallor which he this morning remarked in 
the always pale face of his master betokened emotion of no 
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ordinary intensity. He Had only once before noticed this same 
cadaverons Hae — one morning, many years ago, on the memor- 
able occasion when qnietly, and without the knowledge of the 
outer world, the amiable General Prastchoff had been pleased 
to suddenly spring a surprise on Adam Petrovitch ; had ordered 
a police examination of all his friend's papers in the count's 
house in Petersburg — what the French term a perquisition a 
domicile. That morning, while the police officials were opening 
and reading the letters and papers in the presence of the count, 
who walked up and down smoking cigarettes, apparently 
unconcerned, and that morniiig only, Cyril had remarked the 
same grey, ashen, livid pallor in his master's face which now 
he saw there. There was danger brewing somewhere — ^that 
was evident to the valet, who was as shrewd as he was discreet ; 
but, after all, it mattered but little to him. Cyril was a Skopsy, 
so his interest in life was somewhat limited ; he had feathered 
his nest well, and under any circumstances was contemplating 
retiring from the count's service ere long, and setting up as a 
money-changer in Odessa. Twenty minutes later the man again 
returned with a message from Faivel, who implored his 
Excellency to see him at once, as it was urgent. 

" Tell him " began the count with great violence, and 
scowling in a very threatening fashion. Then with an effort 
he controlled himself. *' Show him in," he said abruptly, after 
a moment's pause. 

" What do you mean by this persistence P What have you 
got to say to me that will not wait P " asked the count, angrily, 
when he saw the old Jew standing before him. 

** If it were not urgent I should never have disturbed your 
Excellency," replied Faivel, bowing low with great humility 
and rubbing his hands together nervously. "But it is very 
urgent — ^very, very urgent. There is, as your Excellency will 
perhaps remember, a very special sacrifice to be offered to-day ; 
not the ordinary sabbath offering — the two he lambs without 
blemish and the fine flour — ^but a special sacrifice offered at 
a special time ordained by"— And here the old man feebly 
smiled — " by Messiah ; an offering to be made, now, shortly, 
almost at once, of two young bullocks, one ram, and " 

" What care IP" interrupted Sczyf owicz, impatiently ; 
" you've got the beasts, haven't you P If not, let them cut each 
other up, accursed dogs ! Faivel Ravouna," continued the 
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count, Bnddenlj lowering his yoioe and changing Ms tone to 
one of grave earnestness, as he walked up to where the old 
man stood and looked at him fixedly — *' listen to me ; my news 
is more important than yonrs can be. I learned from Nice 
yesterday, privately, from a friend, very bad news — ^news that 
kept me awake all night." 

"Ah!" 

" General PrastchofE is very ill there — dangerously ill. 
Nobody sees him but his doctor, and there are all kinds of 
rumours afloat. What if he should die ! " 

" What a loss to his Imperial Majesty and to Kussia ! " 
exclaimed old Bavouna, shaking hia head sadly and casting up 
his eyes. He utterly failed to understand what the count was 
driving at, but he dared not question him. 

" Dourak (fool) ! " ejaculated Adam Petrovitch, contemptu- 
ously. " Do you know what his death might mean, under the 
present circumstances, to me, to you, to all engaged here in this 
mad, foolish plot, which I curse myself now for ever having 
thought of or supported ? It might mean Siberia or death ! " 

The old Hebrew cynic looked very sorrowful and nodded ; 
that was all. This declaration did not greatly disturb him. 
He had lived many years in the world, and had heard those 
two big words " death " and " Siberia " used very often and in 
just this same threatening fashion, but yet, oddly enough, tliere 
he was still safe and sound. He had been insulted and beaten 
and robbed, and even imprisoned over and over again, and 
in almost every important town in Europe from London to 
Petersburg, and yet on the whole his career had been a suc- 
cessful one ; possibly, at least, so he told himself, because his 
whole theory of life had been framed and founded on his 
supreme and immeasurable contempt for his fellow -beings. 
Perhaps, though, his existence was a charmed one ; or, again, 
might it not be that his immunity from any very real and 
lasting trouble so far in the course of his long and adventurous 
career was in some degree due to the fact of his not really 
being quite so "dourak" as noble Christian patrons might 
esteem him to be ? At all events, under the present circum- 
stances, he was certainly not conscious of having committed 
any crime worthy of special condemnation, and, moreover, from 
beginning to end in this matter of the Jewish plot he had only 
acted under orders. 
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No man living more profoundly despised and even disliked 
the Jews and all their rites and creeds than he did ; and his 
worst enemy would hardly think of accusing him of having, of 
his own accord, encouraged his people in any of their wild 
foolishness. If there were condemnation, it would, without 
doubt, first of all fall principally, if not indeed entirely, upon 
Adam Petrovitch, and that was a prospect by no means un- 
pleasing to the count's innumerable enemies. 

But Sczyfowicz was really alarmed, and the old Jew's 
impassibility greatly annoyed him. During the long hours 
of the preceding night all kinds of horrible possibilities had 
presented themselves to the anxious mind of Adam Petrovitch, 
and that this low Jew, whose existence was merely of the value 
of that of vermin, should receive with indifference intelligence 
which had so profoundly agitated a rich and powerful nobleman, 
was certainly intolerable. It must be that he did not under 
stand the gravity of the situation ; he must be enlightened. 

'* Of course," said the count, lighting a cigarette and begin- 
ning to walk slowly up and down the room, stopping every now 
and then to look at old Bavouna, "everything that we have 
done here, every step we have taken, has been by order of his 
Excellency, and with his full approval ; but I happen to know 
that the general did all this wholly on his own responsibility, 
without consulting or even telling any one. It was, indeed, an 
essential part of the scheme that it should be kept a profound 
secret from every one — ^from the Government and from every 
one — ^that this sudden revolt of the Jews, this sudden religious 
uprising led by their Messiah, should come upon Russia abruptly 
and quite unexpectedly, so that it might not be nipped in the 
bud, but give us good cause and a glorious opportunity for 
utterly destroying this accursed race root and branch ; extermi- 
nating them, men, women, and children ; wiping them out of 
the map of Bassia for ever. But this very secrecy, which, 
while the general is with us, is so powerful an element of 
success in the scheme, is, of course, a great danger, a terrible 
danger, if the general is suddenly taken from us. I never 
thought of that possibility when I consented to undertake this 
business. The thought that his Excellency would be likely to 
die before this Jewish uprising could be successfully arranged 
never entered my head, fool that I was ! But if he should die 
now, Faivel Bavouna, I tell you frank\y 1 ^ar!L\»\2My« V^^ ^^ 
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flhonld fare at the hands of his successor. Ivan AfEonassievitcli 
has so many enemies, and his enemies are mine, for I have 
always associated myself with him and am known to be his 
friend. They would, of course, be glad to disapprove of what 
has been done — disapprove and punish ; and it would not save 
us to show General PrastchofPs orders once the general is 
dead.'' 

Here the count paused, stood still in front of Bavouna, and 
looked at him very fixedly. 

But if he had expected the old Jew to express any alarm, he 
was greatly mistaken, for Bavouna merely nodded his head 
slowly, and said in a tone of humble suggestion — 

'* But perhaps his Excellency is not really so seriously ill, 
after all/' 

"Possibly; but still I fear the worst, for there is a mystery 
here that I don't b'ke. His Excellency and Madame Dolmatinskj 
have been, it seems, staying at the same hotel, and in adjoining 
apartments ; both Dl, and both attended by the same doctor^ 
Leopold Maryx." 

" I know him ! " said Faivel, with a smile. 

" Of course — ^who doesn't P Well, no one but Maryx has 
seen either of the invalids except, of course, their servants, and 
they cannot be bribed ; my friend has tried. So no one reaUy 
knows what is going on. Maryx has been asked, and says that 
the general has only a passing indisposition, which will, soon be 
over ; but that, of course, may mean anything. Now Madame 
Dolmatinsky is dead." 

" Ah, indeed I " interrupted Bavouna. " Poor lady ! " 

" Yes, of her death there can be no doubt ; and my friend 
writes to me in the greatest haste to tell me there is a rumom 
afloat that his Excellency is dead too, and that Maryx, by 
special order from Petersburg, is keeping the matter secret, 
and pretending that his Excellency is convalescent. He said 
to my friend, * The general will be getting about now soon 
again ; * but with Maryx, of course, that may mean anything. 
What is it P " broke ofE the count, abruptly, surprised to see the 
old Jew's hitherto impassable face suddenly light up with 
excitement. 

Bavouna's restless eyes had wandered to the clock, and he 
pointed to it as he exclaimed, speaking hurriedly and in a low, 
nervous tone — 
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" Would your Excellency forgive me if I revert for a moment 
to tlie business that bronght me here? Believe me, it is 
important ; and see, the time presses — ^it is nearly nine. If a 
danger — a great danger is to be averted, Excellency, believe 
me, we have no time to lose." 

Sczyfowicz frowned. " What is it ? " he growled. 
'* Schmoule came to me this morning with a most extraordi- 
nary and most incredible story," said Ravonna, speaking very 
quickly. " He has, it appears, been in the habit of waiting in 
the early morning under Messiah's window to hear his first 
prayers and song ; and this morning, while there as usual, just 
as Michka had done singing, Schmoule saw a young woman 
suddenly emerge from behind a shrub where she had been 
hiding, and put her hand on Michka and speak to him. 
Schmoule could not hear what they said, but he said they did 
not speak Hebrew or Russian. Michka, he said, seemed at first 
greatly surprised, but then evidently recognized the young 
woman, for they embraced tenderly, and then Michka helped 
her into his room, and closed the window, and drew the 
curtain." 

" A young woman ! " exclaimed Sczyfowicz. " It can't be I 
Schmoule must be mistaken." 

" I don't think so. Excellency ; at all events, we shall know 
before long, for if she went into Michka's apartment she must 
be there still, for she cannot have escaped : Schmoule set Jacob 
Ghbladenker to watch the window — ^the only way by which the 
young woman could escape — and then came on to tell me. Your 
Excellency can imagine the terrible effect this has had on the 
Jewish community here, for Schmoule told Jacob Galadenker, 
and Jacob told Saul Akitebski, and so the scandal had got 
spread about before I could stop it. The idea of their Messiah 
having a young woman secreted in his apartment, and that 
woman not even a Jewess, but an Edomite, has driven them 
into a frenzy, and I fear an outbreak if he attempts to offer the 
sacrifice this morning." 

The count said nothing, but with great deliberation chose 
another cigarette from the box lying open on the table and 
lighted it ; but old Bavonna could see that, as he did so, his 
hand trembled. And, indeed, 'this extraordinary news came as 
an overwhelming shock to the count's nerves, which had 
already been greatly unhinged by a sleepless night passed in 

2 V 
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the company of very iinoomfortable reflections, and lie realized 
at once the gravity of the sitnation. 

He had begun to bitterly regret, almost from the very first, 
ever having had anything to do with this Satanic scheme to 
foment an uprising among the Jews in Russia by bringing 
them to a belief that they were to be led to certain victory by 
Messiah ; for although the plot had been his own invention, 
and he had at first, and while still in Petersburg, foreseen no 
special difficulty in guiding it to a successful issue, the first 
few weeks of practical experience in the working of the plan, 
passed in the horrible seclusion of Konzmenko's pla^e, had 
opened the count's eyes to the unpleasant fact that in dealing 
with fanaticism he was having to do with material far more 
combustible and dangerous than he had imagined ; and that his 
post of Christian governor and friend and protector of a com- 
munity composed of Jews excited to a pitch of religious fervour 
resembling madness by the presence in their midst of their 
Messiah, and the revival of the sacrificial services of the Temple, 
was an office of the greatest difficulty and peril. 

He had written at great length to Ivan Affonassievitch on 
the subject of these new developments, and plainly intimated 
that it might be after all, perhaps, as well to proceed no farther 
with this very hazardous conspiracy; but to this suggestion 
Prastchoff had sent a reply of contemptuous disapproval, and 
so Adam Petrovitch had been forced, though much against his 
will, to continue carefully preparing the mine which, when 
sprung, would, it was hoped, annihilate, blow to atoms, all the 
Jews in Holy Bussia. 

Much of the work — the part the most directly connected 
with the religious feelings of the community — the count had 
been forced to leave to old Ravouna to attend to ; for although 
he, Sczyfowicz, was accepted by these fanatics as being a 
sincere friend, and even disciple of Messiah, one whose fortune 
and influence were to be devoted to insuring the recognition 
throughout the world of the Messianity of Michael, the son of 
David, still the nationality and birth of Adam Petrovitch 
rendered it, of course, quite impossible for these bigoted 
enthusiasts to tolerate his active interference in any save their 
temporal concerns. 

So to Faivel Ravouna — who was regarded by these fanatics 
as the most holy of men, and one whom the God of Israel had 
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selected for special hononr, in appointing him to be the guardian 
of Messiah's infancy prior to the Anointed One's sojourn in 
the Egypt of the Temnosiniy's home — ^to Faivel Bavouna had 
fallen the task of being, as it were, the rector or high priest 
of this community of enthusiasts, the lieutenant of Messiah; 
second only to the Anointed one himself in authority ; and the 
one whom it behoved them always to go to for instruction and 
guidance, since the sacro-sanct privacy of Messiah during (this 
season of stady, prayer, and preparation for his great mission 
was, of course, on no account to be disturbed. 

And this office of great, of almost supreme aathority over 
this community of his own people, it delighted Faivel to fill 
He, as we know, feared nothing, for he was acting under orders 
in carefully nourishing and fanning to flame the flre of fanati- 
cism of these mad bigots ; and that he was personally a con- 
temptuous enemy of the Jews was a well-known fact at the 
police head-quarters in Petersburg, where for years he had been 
secretly and successfully employed to spy upon his compatriots 
and bring them to ruin, torture, and death. So, being quite 
fearless of consequences, no matter what the ultimate result of 
the conspiracy might be, Faivel had abandoned himself unre- 
servedly to the delight of training and encouraging the people 
entrusted to him in all and every kind of mad extravagance of 
thought and conduct the best calculated, so far as he could 
judge, to unfailingly insure their punishment on a scale of 
ferocity never yet attempted even in ruthless Eussia. 

It was not, perhaps, so much that Faivel specially hated 
bis compatriots — although be, of course, disliked them, as a 
traitor always must dislike those whom he betrays — ^but that 
they had always inspired him, by reason of their superstitions, 
and especially by reason of their misfortunes — ^that is, the 
Jewish subjects of the Czar, not the prosperous and powerful 
Jews of London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, whom Faivel greatly 
venerated and admired— with contempt and scorn immeasurable 
and unbounded ; far greater than the disdain with which he 
regarded poor Christians, and, in fact, mankind in general, and 
of the intensity which, in base natures like his, invariably 
excludes all thoughts of compassion. So now it amused him, 
as a pastime and an experiment, to see to what heights of folly 
he could lead these poor deluded ^natics ; while no thought of 
pity for the awful punishment which they, in their ignorance. 
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were preparing for themselyes, ever occnrred to tbis renegade^ 
whose heart was as the playroom or nursery of all the onname- 
ahle progeny of cowardice and cruelty. 

The plan adopted had been to collect a few — in the first 
instance, a very few — earnest fanatics together; inoculate them 
with an ardent belief in the Messianity of Michka — Sczyfowicz 
(always without their knowledge, of course) had frequently 
aided their faith by hypnotic suggestion — and then send them 
away in parties of two to go to different parts of the empire, 
secretly spread among their co-religionists the glad tidings of 
the coming of Messiah, and quietly make all preparations for 
the approaching uprising. 

Everything had apparently worked very well in the begin- 
ning; but then, among the first arrivals, there bard come to 
this strange community three Israelites whose fanaticism rather 
frightened Sczyfowicz, and even puzzled Faavel, so wild, un- 
governable, and quite scornful of all rule, control, and discipline 
was it. 

These men — Schmoule, Akitebski, and Ghiladenker by name 
— ^had insisted upon actually worshipping Michka ; were alwap 
clamouring for him to perform miracles ; kept as close to him 
as they could; and positively refused to leave the community 
even for an hour to go into the world and spread the Gt>spel, 
asserting that they would live and die by the Anointed One. 
These three men had remained impervious to all tbe count's 
attempts to hypnotize them (possibly because they viewed him 
with profound distrust and j suspicion), and thus had retained 
their natural independence of mind and character, which asserted 
itself in all kinds of ways annoying both to Faivel and to the 
count, who for a long time had been at a loss to know what to 
do with these madmen, and how to respond to their urgent 
demand to be more closely associated with Messiah in bis work 
of preparation. 

At last it had occurred to Faivel to appoint them in turn 
to assist Michka at the altar, by slaying the various animals 
offered at the different sacrifices — the lad himself was far too 
tender-hearted to take life — and presenting the prescribed 
portions and the blood for Messiah to make use of as ordained 
by Law. This had satisfied them for a time, but now, of late, 
they had again become restless ; and Schmoule, the maddest of 
the three, had recently been cutting and wounding himself in 
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wild fits of religious ecstasy; and been heard to assert, in a 
very significant tone, that if Messiah were stabbed to the 
heart, or shot, or poisoned, it wonld make no matter ; it could 
not kill him, as he was the Appointed and Anointed and Holy 
One of God. 

That this man should have been the one to see this extra- 
ordinary meeting between Michka and the young woman was 
most unfortunate; for that he and his two equally mad 
coadjutors had told all the other Jews, and incited them to 
require a satisfactory explanation of this mystery at once, and 
before allowing Michka to continue to be regarded as Messiah, 
was a matter of course. 

" What was to be done ? " Sczyfowicz asked himself. The 
real solution of the mystery he cared not a fig about; the 
whole story was probably an exaggeration of some very harm- 
less fact; but then, indeed, Michka, if it pleased him, might 
receive all the women in Russia ! 

But what plausible and satisfactory explanation could be 
invented now, at once P What was to be done P 

They were then, of course, just beginning the days of the 
Omer, and it had been decided (without the knowledge of 
Michka, who, indeed, knew nothing of any of their plans) 
that the public declaration of the presence of Messiah in 
Russia — ^the declaration which was to be the signal for the 
uprising — should take place on the next new moon, 1 Yiar 
(28th April), or, at the latest, at the following new moon, 
1 Sivan (27th May). Were all these carefully formed plans 
to be upset, all the trouble and peril of the last few months 
be rendered fruitless by the stupid interference of these three 
fanatics P The count clenched his hand in anger. If he had 
only met this accursed Schmoule before he had told the other 
two, or if he had but met these three madmen before they 
had made the scandal generally known, the whole matter 
could very easily have been settled. The Jewish community 
would suddenly have been deprived of the society of three 
of its members, and it is likely that the exact nature of their 
fate would never have been known. But now it was, of course, 
too late for any such drastic measures to be of use — the scandal 
was public property. 

" Have you seen Michka P " inquired the count, abruptly, 
after a minute's pause. His reflections had only taken a few 
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seconds, for he saw at once that he could find .no way out of 
the difficulty without first consulting the young Messiah. 

" No/' replied Bayouna ; '* I went at once to his apartment 
and knocked at the door and called, hut he would not admit 
me, or even see me. Of course that in itself doesn't surprise 
me, for he's always engaged in prayer for an hour before 
offering sacrifice, and will never receive any one. I should 
have waited at his door, but thought it best to come on 
to you." 

" I'll go myself! " exclaimed Sczyfowicz. " He'll receive me." 

"Pardon me. Excellency, but we have hardly time now," 
said Falvel, pointing to the clock. "It is eight minutes to 
nine, and the sacrifice is to be offered at nine. Micbka will 
have left his apartments by this time, and be going* to the 
place of sacriBce. If your Excellency will allow me, I'll go 
out and try to stop him before he reaches the grove, and bring 
him to you." 

" Go — ^go quickly ! " exclaimed Sczyfowicz. " And I'll follow 
you; for if he resists, if he insists on going on to offer the 
sacrifice, we'll bind and bring him back by force. You and I 
can easily do it between us. We must prevent an open scandal, 
at any cost." 

"Yes," muttered Eavouna, maliciously, and added, in an 
audible whisper, so that his companion might bear, as he 
hurried out closely followed by the count, " for his own sake 
as well as for ours ; for Schmoule has sworn to stab him to 
test his Divinity." 

The grounds of the estate were very extensive, and the 
place chosen for offeriog the sacrifice was in a very lonely 
and wild part, quite a quarter of a mile distant from the 
house. There, in the middle of a grove, a clearing had been 
made, and, on the summit of a slight elevation, a rude stone 
altar been built; and at this place, at the hours of sacrifice, 
all the Jews of the community — they were not many in number, 
never more than fifteen or twenty at a time, all told — would 
assemble to watch Messiah, waited on by Schmoule, Akitebski, 
or Qaladenker, and often assisted by Faivel, offer the sacrifices 
prescribed by the Law of Moses. 

No attempt had been made to erect a tabernacle, temple, 
or synagogue, and r.ll the religious ceremonies took place in 
the open air, hidden only from the outer world by the trees 
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of the sarronnding grove; bnt the impure eye of no Gentile 
was allowed to pollute the sacred mysteries, and even 
Sczyfowicz had never been permitted to witness any of these 
religions services. 

The count and his few Russian servants occupied one wing 
of the house and frequented one part of the estate; another 
part — all the wild district stretching to the Grove of Sacrifice — 
being entirely given up to the Jews; and now, as Faivel, 
closely followed by Adam Petrovitch, turned into this part 
and hurried on to try and overtake Michka, they found the 
whole place utterly deserted. Sczyfowicz knew it would be 
so ; was well aware that it was customary for these Israelites 
living under Messianic rule to all assemble together around 
the altar in the grove for meditation and worship half an hour 
before the arrival, quite alone, of the Holy, the Anointed One, 
to offer up the sacrifice ; and Adam Petrovitch had counted on 
this solitude to enable bim and Faivel to kidnap Michka, if 
necessary, and bring him back to the house without the 
Hebrews knowing anything about it. It was not likely, of 
course, that force would be required — ^that is, greater force 
than the magnetic influence which the count possessed over 
the lad by reason of the hypnotic treatment to which he had 
so constantly subjected him — ^but still it was well to be pre- 
pared for any possibility, since, at all cost, this disaffection 
must be checked at once, and the faith of these fanatics in 
Michka as their Messiah be restored without delay. 

'* See ! " whispered Faivel, as they turned into a long 
avenue of pine trees, which led in almost a straight line to 
the Grove of Sacrifice. " There he is ! We are in time ! ** 
And, as he spoke, he pointed to the figure of a youth dressed 
entirely in white who was walking slowly on with uncovered 
head, but a little more than two hundred yards ahead of them, 
apparently absorbed in meditation. 

** Run to bim ! Stop him ! ** exclaimed the count. " Tell 
him I must speak with him/' 

But just as Faivel, who, notwithstanding his age, was still 
fleet of foot, was preparing to obey this order, and had, indeed, 
started to run, a body of horsemen in uniform suddenly 
appeared, emerging from the distant Grove of Sacrifice, and 
came galloping up the avenue. 

The three men following eacb other— Michka far ahead, 
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then Faivel, and then the oonnt — stopped short as this unex- 
pected sight met their eyes ; and old Bavonna, turning to tiie 
connt, saw his &«e, to which the unwonted exercise of walkmg 
fast had brought some colour, change suddenly to a deathly 
pallor. 

** The troops ! " gasped Sczyfowicz. 

'' What can they want P " exclaimed Bavouna. 

The horsemen had now reached Michka, and many of them 
stopped and surrounded him, hiding him altogether from the 
view of the count and Faivel ; but the major part of the 
cavalcade came galloping on to where Sczyfowicz and old 
Bavouna stood. 

** Stop ! " called out one of the horsemen, who rode slightly 
in advance of the others, as Sczyfowicz instinctively drew back 
at his approach ; reining in his horse as he spoke, and pointmg 
a pistol at the count's head — " stop I and surrender ! I arrest 
you, Count Adam Petrovitch Sczyfowicz, in the name of his 
Imperial. Majesty the Czar." 

** Arrest me ! " stammered Sczyfowicz. " What — ^what " 

and then, a sudden f aintness coming over him, he liad to put 
his hand out and lean against a tree to keep from falling. 

In a moment he was surrounded, and before he could offer 
any resistance a thong was passed around his body, pinioning 
his arms to his sides. 

** What for, you meant to ask, I suppose ! " exclaimed, with 
a smile, the horseman commanding the others, whom Sczyfowicz 
now recognized to be an officer from the nearest garrison town. 
"Ah, that it's no business of mine to tell you, count. No 
doubt you'll know in time." 

Then, turning to some of his men who had surrounded 
Faivel — 

" Have you secured that vermin ? " he inquired. 

" Yes, your High Nobility," replied a soldier, saluting him 
as he spoke, and showed Faivel bound with a thong in a 
similar way to the count. 

" Very well, then. Take him up and bring him on ! '* ex- 
claimed the officer. 

** You, count," he continued, addressing Sczyfowicz in a tone 
of mock politeness, " will, I trust, consent to be my companion." 

Then, when Adam Petrovitch had been pulled up and seated 
before the officer on his horse ; and Faivel had been accommodated 
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in a like fashion on the horse of a common soldier ; the cavalcade 
turned and trotted slowly back in the direction of the Grove of 
Sacrifice, joining lower down the avenue the detachment that 
had arested Michka, whom Sczjfowio^ and Bavouna now saw 
sitting bonnd and astride of a horse in front dE a soldier jnst as 
they were, but with his eyes closed, and evidently absorbed in 
prayer. 

Jnst as the cavalcade reached the confines of the grove, 
which seemed literally swarming with soldiers, three yonng men, 
evidently gentlemen, bnt all three dressed in plain clothes, 
emerged from the wood on foot to meet the horsemen ; and one 
of them, catching sight at once of Michka, and exclaiming in 
French and in an excited tone to the other two, '' Le voila ! " 
began forthwith pushing his way, followed by his companions, 
through the horses and men to the animal whereon the young 
Hebrew sat bound; a conspicuous figure indeed, not only by 
reason of his snow-white raiment, which made the encircling 
thongs and the dirty grey sleeve of the soldier who, sitting 
behind, had passed his arm around the waist of his captive, 
particularly apparent; but especially because of the extreme 
beauty of the pallid face, which lost nothing of its spiritual 
power by the fact of the eyes being closed, for it was illuminated 
with a celestial lustre which outshone the very sunlight which 
played upon it, and transformed the lad's copper-golden curls 
into a halo of glory — a light proceeding from the rapture of 
confident and adoring prayer, in which the soul of the young 
enthusiast was being uplifted to the very presence of his God, 
and supplicating Him to come now, in some very special way, 
to the aid of His chosen people, and reveal to these unbelievers 
that His Anointed One had indeed now come upon earth at last 
to bring peace, and joy, and love, and heavenly concord. 

*' Michka, dearest brother, it is I ! " exclaimed the young 
man in a tone of great tenderness, putting his hand affection- 
ately on the lad's shoulder, and leaning over and kissing him 
on the cheek as he spoke. 

The soul of the young enthusiast was in regions celestial ; 
but this loved and familiar voice sprang up all the golden way 
at once, and awoke the lad's consciousness to the things of 
earth. 

'^Oochal" he exclaimed, opening his beautiful eyes and 
smUing, and making a vain eftort to put forth his arm. 
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He was not surprised to see Nick Payloyitch. His soul had 
been in the presence of love, adoring in; love, and pleading in 
love ; what wonder, then, that by any miracle his dearest friend 
should suddenly be by his side P " 

Prince Temnosiniy saw the lad's abortive attempt to lift his 
arm, and then for the first time noticed the thongs. 

" Unbind him I " he said angrily to the soldier on whose 
horse Michka was seated, and who still kept his arm tightly 
clasped around his captiye. 

The man looked at him in dull surprise, but neither said nor 
did anything. 

" Ylia Qregorovitch ! " called out Prince Nicholas to the 
young commanding ofGlcer who was just about to dismount. 

** Yach^ Siatelstvo I " replied that gentleman very respect- 
fully. 

** Order this man to unbind my friend at once," said the 
prince, haughtily. " I will answer for his safety." 

In a minute the thongs were unfastened, and taking Michka 
in his arms. Prince Nicholas helped him to dismount. 

" You remember me, Ravouna, don't you P " now exclaimed 
in English another one of the trio of gentlemen in plain clothes. 

As Michka glanced at the speaker and recognized him at 
once, the lad's face flushed with joy. 

** Lord Melrose ! " he exclaimed in English, speaking in a 
tone of great agitation, and putting out his hand, which his 
lordship cordially grasped. " Thank God, you have come ! " 

" Yes ; IVe come to get Jock Erskine, my cousin ! I know 
he's here, dressed as a girl. Where is he P Speak openly ; 
there's no danger now. Is he all right ? " 

Michka hesitated ; but then, glancing at the third civilian, 
who stood twirling some red bristles on his upper lip, he 
recognized Lord Pibroch, of the British Embassy, and felt that 
under such official protection the Limb must be in safety. At 
all events, further concealment was evidently impossible. 

" Yes, he's all right ; quite safe. He's at the house." 

" Ah, at the house ! " ejaculated his lordship. " Then 111 
go to him at once," 

" Wait ! " exclaimed Michka ; " you must be careful. He's 
got a dagger, and has sworn to kill himself at the first attempt 
made to lay a hand on him. I'll go with you, and " 

But here the young Hebrew stopped abruptly, and an 
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expression of great pain came into bis face as he turned and 
gazed in the direction of the grove. 

In the excitement of meeting Gocha and then Melrose, and 
the delight of knowing his dearly loved Jock to be at last out 
of all danger — Jock, who had risked his life to come and warn 
him of impending peril — Michka had for the moment for-* 
gotten the situation, forgotten his arrest, almost forgotten his 
Messianitj. 

But then, just as he offered to accompany Lord Melrose to 
the house, everything came back to him ; he remembered his 
people waiting for their Messiah yonder in the place of sacrifice, 
which hitherto had been kept pure from the presence of Gentiles, 
but which now had apparently become transformed into a 
Bussian encampment ; and the thought that he had been able 
even for a moment to forget them smote him to the heart. 

He instinctively felt that they were in danger, though how 
and why he knew not. He had not seen the arrest of Faivel or 
of the count, and knew nothing about any such occurrence, for 
his eyes had been closed when they passed by, and now they 
were neither of them to be seen ; but his own arrest and the 
presence of all these soldiers plainly indicated that some extra- 
ordinary event had taken place — a revolution of some kind, 
which he connected in his mind with the disaffection . of the 
peasants of which Jock had told him — and he reproached him- 
self bitterly for having even for a moment delayed joining his 
people in their possible peril. 

'*I can't go with you," he said to Melrose, speaking 
hurriedly, and his face flushing crimson. " I forgot. Bat you 
won't need me, after all. This avenue leads to the house. When 
you reach it tarn to the left. I live on the ground floor of the 
left wing, and Jock is hiding there. I've locked him in ; here's 
the key. But don't go] direct to him, for he might hear you 
coming before knowing who it was, and do something rash ; for 
he is desperate, and he swore to me that he'd never let them 
take him alive. So go to the back, to a deserted garden, and 
if you stand there under the window, near a statue of Hercules, 
and call out to Jock in English, tell him who you are, and 
explain to him that it's all right, no doubt he'll recognize your 
voice and open the window." 

Just then an ofGlcer, an aide-de-camp, approached the group, 
and said to Nicholas Pavlovitchyiuduting him — 
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'' Pardon me, prince, bat his Excellency is asking for this 
young man," pointing to Michka, ''and lias sent me for 
him." 

" Very well ! " exclaimed Gocha. " I'm conoiiiig with him; 
just wait one moment." Then turning to Michka, taking bim 
by the hand, and leading him a few steps aside, he said in 
English, " I must speak to you for a minute alone ; before " 

But here Melrose broke in, speaking French, " Well, I 
shall be off, Cocha. It's not necessary, I suppose^ to get 
permission from the general." 

'' Of course not. Jump on your horse and get to the boy as 
quick as you can," said his Highness. 

Then turning to the aide-de-camp, Lord Melrose explained, 
«WeVe found my cousin at last; he's at the house. Our 
young friend here has been kind enough to take care of him 
for me." 

The officer bowed and smiled. '^ Tant mieux, milord," said 
he carelessly. 

He had no very distinct idea what all this commotion was 
about, why so many big people had suddenly come down upon 
them from Petersburg, and half the troops of the garrison been 
called out ; but as something had been said about an illastrious 
English refugee being hidden in the neighbourhood whose 
safety was of paramount importance, doubtless that was the 
individual to whom Lord Melrose now alluded. 

" I'll go with you, Melrose," exclaimed Lord Pibroch, 
grinning. " I must see Jock in his petticoats." 

"Very well. Come on," said his lordship. "I shan't be 
long," he exclaimed, turning to Prince Temnosiniy. And then, 
accompanied by the young Scottish Talleyrand, he strode away. 

" Michka," said Prince Nicholas, speaking in a low tone and 
in English, putting both hands on his friend's shoulders and 
gazing into his face with unspeakable tenderness and sadness — 
"my poor Michka, my dearest brother, I have bad news for 
you — the worst; but I want to break it to you myself, and 
before you hear it from others. Nini " 

Here be paused ; his emotion suffocated him, and he could 
go no further. 

Michka said nothing, but his face suddenly became bloodless 
to the lips, and his blae eyes dilated with horror, as now, at 
this warning of some impending woe, he noticed for the first 
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I time that Goclia was in deep monming. A hand of ice seemed 
I suddenly to clutch his heart and chill him to the very marrow. 

^' Dead ? " he asked in a hoarse whisper. 

Nick Paylovitch, closing his eyes to keep the tears from 
welling oyer his eyelids, and also to no longer see the angnish 
depicted in his companion's face, nodded his head in assent. 

Then for a moment nothing was said, and the aide-de-camp, 
who had heard that Prince Temnosiniy had jnst lost his popular 
and celehrated sister, and conld now easily understand, though 
ignorant of English, that his Highness was telling this 
extraordinary-looking Hehrew lad of his loss, turned aside his 
head and began humming impatiently beneath his breath — 

^ Un p'tit bonhomme, 
Un p'tit bonhomme, 
Un p'tit bonhomme pas plus hant qne 9a I "* 

from Mada/tiM FArchiduc. 

They would have to get oyer their tearful confidences soon, 
he told himself, or else his Excellency General Kaliadzine 
would again be sending for the young Jew,^and then he, the 
aide-de-camp, would be reprimanded. 

<< Gocha, Cocha ! " whispered a voice in the bereaved 
brother's ear, as two arms were fondly put around his neck ; 
not the tremulous and tearful voice of anguish now, but one 
almost of joy, for in a flood of exultant and triumphant 
consolation, the divinity of this young enthusiast had swiftly 
come to the healing of his humanity, wounded and crushed by 
this overwhelming and sudden weight of sorrow; and he 
remembered that, as the Anointed One of Jehovah, the Spirit 
of the Lord God was upon him to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to comfort all that mourn, to give them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. 

<< We must not weep ! " whispered Michka the Messiah. 
" She is in heaven, with my Father and yours, with the 
Sovereign of all works, the Lord of all souls, who is the First 
and the Last 1 She is in the presence of the living God and 
everlasting Eling, who with abounding love loves us, and with 
great and exceeding pity pities us; she is in that happy 
throng of ministering spirits of whom we say* that they 

* See Jewish Morning Service. 
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are all beloved, pure, and miglitj ; all of them in dread and 
awe doing the will of their Master; taking upon themselTes 
the yoke of the kingdom of heaven one from another, and 
giving sanction to one another to hallow their Creator; in 
tranquil joy of spirit, with pure speech and holy melody, all 
responding in nnison and exclaiming with awe, *Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of ffis 
glory ! ' And the Ophanim and the holy Ohayoth, with a 
noise of great rushing, upraising themselves towards the 
seraphim thus over against them, offer praise and say, ' Blessed 
be the glory of the Lord from His place.' " 

The young enthusiast had twined his arms around his 
friend's neck and laid his head fondly upon his breast as he 
breathed forth these words of ecstatic consolation ; and now 
as he glanced tip he saw Gocha open his eyes and turn upon 
him a strange look— -a look indicative of surprise, of pained 
perplexity, almost of displeasure ; and straightway his tender 
heart interpreted in its own way what was passing in the mind 
of his grief-stricken friend. 

He never doubted that Cocha believed in his Messianity, 
and he remembered what in one of the most beautiful books of 
these Christians was written about their dear Jesus, and what 
the two sisters Martha and Mary one after the other had said 
to Him about their dead brother : '' Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here my brother had not died." Doubtless just such a thought 
was in this brother's mind now. 

" Cocha, my brother," whispered the lad, tightening h& 
embrace and speaking eagerly, '^Hfe and death are in the 
hands of our Father in heaven, and in His alone ; and although 
I am His chosen one who " 

But here, to his utter amazement, Prince Nicholas prevented 
his proceeding further by putting his hand over his mouth. 

" Hush ! hush ! " exclaimed his Highness, speaking hurriedly 
and in a horror-stricken whisper. **You don't know what 
you're saying, Michka ; you don't know what has happened. It 
will break your heart, but I must tell you. We've been 
deceived, betrayed ; all this has been a plot and a conspiracy 
between Prastchoff and Adam Petrovitch and Faivel. Prast- 
choff is dead, and has left a full and detailed confession, in- 
criminating his accomplices and explaining everything. This 
dre&m of ours is mad, wickfid, \]i\a^^\idm»\x&^%.TLd solely the work 
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of those three devils. You are not Messiah ; there has been 
no miracle, no revelation ! Adam Petrovitch has hypnotized 
you, that's all ; and thus foroed you by the power of his will to 
think as you've thought and act as you've acted. Everything 
was arranged by him and PrastchofF, that the Jews, believing 
you to be their heaven-ordained leader and deliverer, might be 
incited to a vast uprising throughout the empire, which would 
enable Ivan Affonassievitch to crush them altogether, ex- 
terminate them for ever. This was a plan of hate, I tell you, 
Michka, concocted by three devils, and not a message of love 
sent from heaven as we believed and hoped." 

" It isn't true ! It can't be true ! It isn't possible ! " 
gasped Michka, struggling to free himself. Prince Nicholas 
let him leave his arms, but still held him close to him by his 
arm and hand. 

" I would to Gt)d it were not, Michka, but it is ! " he said 
sadly. "Sczyfowicz himself describes in his letters to the 
general which have been seized how he hypnotizes and mocks 
you. You shall hear these two villains confess the plot — at 
least Faavel, for his only chance of mercy lies in making a 
clean breast of everything. As for the count, nothing can save 
him; these letters prove his guilt. General Kaliadzine has 
succeeded Prastchoff, and has come down here himself to 
investigate this matter, and he is the sworn enemy of Adam 
Petrovitch, as you know. So nothing can save him. He is 
guilty of treason in fomenting an insurrection, and Paul 
Yladimirovitch will take good care that he doesn't escape 
punishment." 

" It isn't true, Gocha I Gt)d would not have lied to me I 
It isn't true ! " repeated Michka wildly, but with less vehemence 
than before. " Why should Sczyfowicz have written such awful 
things to the general if they were not trae P Then, again, 
certain terribly significant recoUeotions suddenly assailed his 
memory, and as it were took all courage for resistance from 
him. Those strange slumbers which for the past few months 
he had found himself so often awaking from always in the 
presence of Adam Petrovitch; and then that peculiar and 
inexplicable feeling which he had lately experienced and so 
vainly fought against, as being unworthy of a son of David — ^a 
feeling of being completely without will of his own while in the 
society of the count, a Gentile ; — ^what did these things mean P 
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" Gk)d has not lied to you, Michka," said Prince Nicholas, j 
solemnly, and pressing his friend's hand. *' It was the deyil ! 
who lied to yon and to me. God has now opened our eyes, and 
the spirit of onr dear dead darling will teach yea the only Way, 
the only Truth, the only life. If you will but only let her, 
Drina will lead you to Jesus, for she is witili Him now.'' 

" Drina ! — Jesus I " ejaculated the poor lad, atterly be- 
wildered and amazed, as one who felt th6 earth failing beneath 
his feet, and saw the sky above him passttig away. 

"Remember your promise to her about the locket," con- 
tinued his Highness. " She wrote to me about it from Nice— 
almost her last letter; and she has sent on a letter to yon, a 
letter written from her death-bed, which Katia Ivanovna has, 
and will give you when she sees you. Bemember your 
promise, Michka— your promise to the dead. Drina is waiting 
for you, and Katia lyanovna is watching by her coffin for pn 
to come." 

'' I will come ! " murmured the lad, as one in a dream. 

Just then the sharp, clear report of a pistol rang out from 
the groye, and the aide-de-camp, startled by the sound, 
approached them. 

" Forgive me, Prince," he said, " but dare I remind your 
Highness that his Excellency is waiting ? " 

"We are ready," replied Prince Nicholas in Russian. 
Then putting his arm around Michka's neck, he said in English, 
" Be of good courage, brother. I will never leave you." And 
then, the aide-de-camp going on before, they proceeded to the 
Grove of Sacrifice 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The sight which met the bewildered gaze of Michka, as half 
led and half supported by Prince Nicholas, he entered the 
sacred place wherein he and his co-religionists had sought to 
in some measure revive the sacrificial services of the Temple as 
a preparation for the complete restoration of the same, when the 
reign of King Messiah should be fully established; was an 
extraordinary one indeed, and one which seemed to the yonn^ 
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Hebrew ^tKusiast to literally fulfil the words spoken by 
Daniel about the removal of tbe daily sacrifice by Gentile 
enemies, a|id the pollution of the sanctuary of strength.* In 
the centre of the clearing, which was flooded with sunlight, 
through which, not very high up in the air, circled round and 
round a flock of audacious carrion-crows, who had got to love 
this place because of the daily shedding of blood of which it 
was the theatre ; and on the summit of the grass-covered mound, 
stood the sacred and familiar object, the altar ; a rough four- 
square stone structure rudely fashioned with such few im- 
plements as this handful of fanatics happened to possess, and 
ornamented at each one of the four comers with brass horns, 
which the sun now wakened to unwonted lustre, as it did the 
vessels of ministry — shovels, basins, sacrificial knives, flesh- 
hooks, and fire-pans — which lay all jumbled together in a mass on 
the ground in front of the altar, where they had been carelessly 
thrown by some contemptuous Russian soldier. 

To the left of the altar, huddled together like sheep and 
closely guarded by soldiers, were the Jewish worshippers — 
the followers of Michael the Messiah; a knot of pale-faced, 
bearded men, with wild eyes and unkempt hair, for the most 
part bare-footed and clothed only in a loose, coarse garment 
made of grey sacking, fastened at the throat and girdled round 
the waist by a narrow hempen rope ; and a little in front of this 
group, but closely guarded also, stood two men, Hebrews also, 
and if anything more wild and livid and rough-looking than 
their companions. 

Drawn up directly in front of the altar, at the foot of the 
mound, was an open landau, by the door of which stood a group 
of officers and soldiers bending over something which lay on the 
ground; and in the carriage, by the side of a very handsome, 
albeit somewhat bold-looking and much-painted lady, whose 
bright golden hair and very elaborate Parisian toilette made 
her a conspicuous figure, was seated, propped up with pillows, 
a very pale-faced, closely shaven, aristocratic-looking old man, 
wearing the xm.iform of a general and smoking a cigarette. 

Paul Yladimirovitch Kaliadzine was an admirable type of 
the Russian ho7n/me de race, and one of the most popular officers 
in the army of the Czar. His courage and kindness of heart 
were proverbiali but he was principally fa7X|fms for two things 
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bulls and sheep which, were tethered near by to be in readiness 
for the sacrifices, they too joined in the nproar bellowing and 
bleating. 

'* What a terrible noise ! " exclaimed Kaliadzine, laughing. 
•* What does it mean ? " 

'' They see their false Messiah and are cursing him," 
explained an officer standing by the carriage. *' Here he comes, 
with Prince Temnosiniy.'* 

" What a beautiful face ! " exclaimed the Viennese Serpolette. 
*' You must take care of him, mon petit Popaul. Those madmen 
would tear him to pieces ! " 

Prince Nicholas and Michka had now advanced to the sido 
of the carriage, and Paul Yladimirovitch, after having acknow- 
ledged Gocha's salute with an affectionate smile — ^for his 
Highness was one of his special favourites — ^turned a searching 
but by no means unkind gaze on the prince's picturesque 
companion ; who, standing there in the sunlight, robed in white 
and with the lustrous ruby at his throat; his copper-golden 
curls framing his deathly pale but beautiful face, on which a 
most pitiful expression of anguish and despair had now alighted, 
looked indeed not unlike an ambassador from heaven. 

For a minute or two General Kaliadzine sat looking at the 
lad without speaking; while Michka — ^the arm of Prince Nicholas 
passed around his neck supporting him, stood and returned his 
gaze, by no means defiantly, but fearlessly ; and with an unutter- 
able depth of melancholy in his violet eyes. Meanwhile the din 
grew louder and louder. 

" Who speaks Hebrew here P " exclaimed the general, loot 
ing around. 

"I do, may it please your Excellency," replied a familiar 
Yoice which made Michka start as if he had been bitten by a 
snake. 

Faivel Bavouna was standing close by him — ^in front of 
him, unlbound, but between two soldiers, smiling obsequiously 
and bowing before the general, and rubbing his hands slowly 
together in a fawning and servile fashion familiar to him. 

'' Then call out to them to stop that awful noise ! " said 
E!aliadzine. " Tell them that I've no intention of harming 
them ; that I shall simply keep them prisoners on this estate 
until I've made up my mind what to do with them ; but that 
I shan't harm them— ^that I pity them*** 
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But old Faivel had made up his mind what to do in order 
to carry ^vonr with his new masters. 

Just before the suicide of Sczjfowicz, the general had ordered 
Faivel to make a clean breast of his share in the conspiracy, 
and had intimated that if he spoke the whole truth he might 
possibly escape punishment. So now he would tell the whole 
story from beginning to end, and not to his Excellency only, 
but to these mad fanatics also. He could speak freely now that 
both Sczyfowicz and Prastchoff were dead — empty his heart of 
its pent-up scorn and venom; and it would doubtless amuse 
these Christians to hear how he had hoodwinked and befooled 
these scurvy compatriots of his — for surely the story of the 
betrayal of Jews by a Jew was a dainty dish that could hardly 
fail to tickle any Christian palate. 

" They would not listen to me, please your Ezcellency," said 
the old cynic, nodding his head. *' They are mad, wild, furious, 
because they think that this lad has been guilty of blasphemy 
and has betrayed them. If your Excellency will graciously 
permit me to tell them the truth, they will be quiet. No need 
to speak to them in Hebrew ; they understand Ilussian." 

" Tell them what you please/' replied Paul Vladimirovitch, 
contemptuously ; " but make them stop their din ! " 

Faivel turned to the infuriated Israelites and began gesticu- 
lating violently. 

" Schmoule, Schmoule ! " he called out in Hebrew, " and you, 
Saul Akitebski ! Keep the people quiet ! His Excellency is 
not going to harm yon in any way, but he will have you all 
flogged at once if you don't keep quiet I Flogged until you die, 
do you hear ? But if you keep quiet he will not hann you. 
He swears he will not." 

This lie had, after a while, the desired effect, for Schmoule 
and Akitebski, having made Faivel repeat it several times, turned 
at length and delivered the falsehood to their followers, and 
thus brought about by degrees a relative calm. 

" Now, Israelites — ^fools, listen to me," called out Faivel in 
Russian, '* and, by the gracious permission of his Excellency, I 
will tell you the true story of this lad who has deceived you. 
You have heard that he has received a female, a Gentile, in his 
room and you think that by this pollution he has either been 
false to his Divine mission if he is the true Messiah, or has 
betvAjeA yon if lie la a {sAaq l!JU»sv^---\ Isxvo'vr not what you 
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think, but some sacli folly ; and doubtless yon also think that 
he has by his blasphemy and sacrilege and treachery brought 
tlvis curse, these arrests, all this present trouble upon you. You 
are both wrong and right ; but you are fools, and you onght all 
to go down on your knees now and bless his Excellency for not 
giving you the flogging you so richly deserve. This lad is not 
your Messiah — ^he could not be. I told you he was, but I lied 
to you; I wanted to see how far I could fool yon, and you 
believed everything ! Fools ! I brought this lad up from 
infancy, and told him when he was a child that I was his uncle, 
but that was a He. Then, later on, when a powerful nobleman 
wanted to adopt him, and cross-questioned me about his birth, 
I confessed that he was no relation of mine, but made a solemn 
declaration that he was of the family of Isrolka of Boamania ; 
but that, too, was a lie. I will tell you why I said so now ; I 
will tell the whole truth because his Excellency here has promised 
to forgive me if I speak the whole truth. I said that this boy 
was an Isrolka of the royal line of David because I wanted to 
keep the truth about his birth a secret; and that truth is — and 
I can prove it — ^that he is not a Jew at all ! " 

Here a low murmur of concentrated rage, hatred, and horror 
broke from the listening Israelites, but Schmoule and Akitebski 
quickly turned and imposed silence by a prolonged hiss. 

Eaivel laughed in scorn, and, leaning forward, spat upon 
the ground to show his contempt. 

" Dirty dogs 1 " he exclaimed. " Jewish garbage ! Vermin 
of the earth ! Is not any Gentile bastard good enough to be 
your Messiah? The mother of this boy was a Roumanian; 
Lotta Gzapak was her name ; she was a mongrel with beautiful 
golden hair and blue eyes — a child of the gutter, and a little 
of everything except Hebrew — there wasn't a drop of Jewish 
blood in her veins. She hated and despised the Jews, and 
despised me because of the curse of my birth. She was the 
daughter of old Karol Gzapak, who sold mamaliga in the 
market-place at Bucharest. The family is there still, and can 
prove what I say. Who the boy's father really was, I never 
knew ; his mother never really knew. She was sedaced by 
a Szekler from Transylvania, who took her to live with him 
at Gronstadt, and she told me at first the boy was his son. 
Bnt that was a silly lie, for when I met her first after her ruin 
fmd flight from home — ^at the Srashka Gardens in Snoharest-^ 



wlien she was a, harlot and on her death-bed. So, t 
myself, I took her boy to make him, and bring him 
one of the very people whom she Hated and despise 
the people whom I too hate and despiBe ! So now ; 
your Messiah, yonr Holy One, yoor Anointed One, 
he is — no Prince of the house of David, but an wo 
picked from the gutter — the fatheriesa bastard of 
and a harlot ! " 

Here the old cynic pansed to enjoy the effect of hi 
ing revelation, and again the low mannnr of ooncent 
stole upon the air like the growling of angry lions afra 

" How horrible ! " ezdaimed, in French, the I 
Vienna. "What a villain I But look, see; he's f 
she broke ofi suddenly, pointing to Michka. 

The lad had fallen inaensible in Cocha's arms. 

Jnst at that moment Jock Erakitie, Melrose, an< 
came upon the scene — the Limb still in feminine 
wearing a soldier's cap. He rnshed np at once ' 
Nicholas with both hands extended. 

** Cooba ! Dear old chap ! " he cried in English, 
seeing Michka he stopped suddenly. 

" Good (Jod ! " he exclaimed j " have they killed hi 

"No," said his Highness; "he's only fainted. Tl 
yoa're safe, Jook^" 

"Let me introduce my consin, Mr. Ersktne, to yoi 
lency," sud Lord Melrose, taking Jock by the arm and 
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; Frenoli, smiling and retnming the salute; ''and to find yon. 

t safe and well. You'd better get into our cap^riage ; you can't 

1^ very well ride in those petticoats." Then, turning to Prince 

.--Nicholas, he added, ''Bring that poor boy here too, Gocha 

Pavlovitch. There's plenty of room. We must take him away 

from these people, since he's not a Jew. Ylia Gregorovitch," 

he continued, turning to an officer, "help his Highness to carry 

ihat boy." 

" Let us go at once, mon petit Paul, veux-tu P " whispered 
Serpolette, as Gocha and the ofi&cer brought the inanimate 
Michka to the carriaga " These terrible Jews frighten me." 

" I'm quite willing, mon amie ! " replied his Excellency. 
''I've nothing more to do here this morning — Sczyfowicz has 
escaped us, and we've got our young English friend." 

Then, turning to an officer, "I'm going now," said he. 
"Tell those poor Jews that I shan't harm them, and that I 
shall leave them here for the present, until I've thought the 
matter over. Of course they mustn't try to move out of the 
estate without my permission ; it will be closely guarded — ^you 
must see to that, and have a detachment of men and three 
officers stationed at the house; but within the boundaries of 
the estate they are at perfect liberty to do as they please. Tell 
them I pity them, and want to be their friend, and not their 
enemy; that so long as they behave themselves I shall not seek 
to disperse them, nor take any of their own people from them 
by force. I am taking this boy " — ^pointing to Michka — " with 
me ; but he is not a Jew." 

The officer, turning to the Israelites, in a stentorian voice 
repeated the general's message, which was received with loud 
murmurs of gratitude and approbation. The soldiers, in obedi- 
ence to orders, now Ibft the Hebrews at liberty, and began 
making preparations to depart ; and Schmoule, availing him- 
self of his freedom, slipped away from his co-religionists and 
glided up to the general's carriage. 

"May the Gt>d of Israel abundantly bless your gracious 
Excellency ! " said the man, very fervently, though in execrable 
Russian. " But might I beseech your high Nobility to grant 
your grateful slaves yet one more favour ? " 

" What is it ? " inquired Paul Yladimirovitch, good-humour* 
edly. 

The postillions were now mounting the horses, and the 
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general's escort getting itt order, and to the rear, at the left^ 
old Eaiyel was to be seen hurriedly counting out some money 
to a soldier who was already in the saddle. 

'* Your Excellency said that he would not take any of our 
people from us," said Schmoule, in a low tone. 

*«Idid." • V ^ 

''Then will your Bzoellescy leave Faivel Ravouna with , 
us P See, he is preparing to mount a horse and go away." 

Kaliadzine laughed. " But you'll kill him ! " said ha ; 
'' He's deserving of death, I grant you, but still I half promised { 
to spare the villain." =■■>;. 

" We will not shed his blood ! " eried Schmoule. " By the 
God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, I swear it ! " 

Kaliadzine hesitated. '' What shall I do, Fanny p " said he, 
turning to his companion. 

'' Let them have the old wretch ! " replied Serpolette, who 
was leaning forward and holding her smelling-bottle under the 
nose of Michka, who, still unconscious, was lying on the front 
seat supported by the Limb. '' Let them deal with their own 
in their own way. Remember, he kidnapped this boy who 
was a Christian." 

The general glanced at the inanimate Michka, and then, 
turning to an officer on horseback by the carriage door, " See 
that Faivel Ravouna is left behind with his own people," he 
said sternly ; " we will not have him with us. Go and see that 
he dismounts at once, and then let us start without delay." 
Then, as the aide-de-camp departed, Kaliadzine said to the 
Jew, "Remember your promise, not to shed his blood." 

The man raised both hands to heaven. " I swear it ! " he 
said solemnly. " Not a drop of blood ! " 

And then, his worn, livid face illuminated with a ferocious 
joy, he bowed low, almost to the ground, and glided swiftly 
and stealthily away. 

In a minute, just as the carriage of his Excellency was 
moving off the ground, the air was suddenly rent with a quick 
succession of piercing screams, as suddenly stifled; and the lady 
from Vienna turning, saw the haggard, wild-eyed Jew, to whom 
they had just abandoned his enemy, spring upon his prey like 
a famished tiger and tear the old man from the saddle to the 
ground. 

** These people are like wild beasts ! " exclaimed the Limb, 
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who had also witnesBed this ferocious assault, speaking in 
English to Prince Nicholas, who was on horseback by the 
carriage door. ^ Thank Ood weVe rescued dear old Michka 
from their dutches! And see, he's coming to; he's opening 
his eyes!" 

* « « '«.,.• • • 

Schmonle held the old man tight ginned him to the earth, 
panting; and then put his knee upon his enemy's chest and his 
hand over his month to stop the screaming, as the troops, some 
scowling and some grinning at this hideous group, which re- 
sembled nothing so much as a ferret gripping a rat, slowly 
trotted by in the sunlight. 

The crowd of soldiers and the general excitement had been 
so great in the grove, that the other Jews had at first had no 
knowledge of Schmoule's exploit ; but now, as the troops 
slowly passed away, the Israelites gradually and timidly 
gathered round; and when they saw that their enemy and 
betrayer, the blasphemous traitor who had brought them to 
this contempt, ridicule, and peril by foisting a Gentile bastard 
on them as their Messiah, and who had just been boasting of 
his sacrilegious fraad, and emptying the vials of his venomous 
scorn and hatred on them ; this arch-renegade, who gloried in 
his contempt for the people of his own race and blood ; — ^when 
they realized that he was now in their power, their cruel delight 
knew no bounds, and but for the fact of Schmoule's body in 
some measure protecting the old man as he knelt upon him, it 
is likely they would have torn Bavouna to pieces. 

" Stand back ! " snarled Schmoule in Hebrew, or rather in 
the Hebrew patois spoken by the Jewish peasantry in Russia, 
glaring ferociously at the pale, angry faces about him, like 
some famished animal whose food was being threatened. 
" Stand back ! Don't touch him ! He's mine ! The general 
gave him to me ! Stand back ! Keep them back, Saul ! " he 
gasped, turning to Akitebski ; , *' keep them back ! They 
mustn't touch him ! They want to rob me of him ! They 
want to kill him ! But they mustn't ; he's for you and me — 
for you and me, Saul ! Keep them back I " 

*^ Back I back ! Get back ! " gprowled Akitebski, roughly 
pushing back the Jews who crowded round. " Leave him to 
Schmoule and to me." 

" You wouldn't kill him, would you ? '* sneered Schmoule, 
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looking up. *' Isn't death too good for him P Can't you leave 
him to me ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " mnrmnred the people hoarsely. " Death is 
too good for him I We'll leave him to yon, Schmonle I ** 

'* Stand back, then ! Yon mnstn't touch him ! Bring me 
a rope, Saul, and help me bind him." 

In a second a rope was brought, or rather a long leather 
thong, which had originally been destined to fasten the victim 
— ram, bullock, or what not — for the sacrifice; and with it 
Schmonle and Saul Akitebski securely bound the old man, who 
simply glared at the menacing faces around him, his eyes pro- 
truding from their sockets as one paralyzed with terror and 
unable to speak. 

^' Help me carry him, Saul," said Schmoule, in a hissing 
whisper, when the pinioning was done. 

" Carry him P Where to ? " asked the other. 

Then Schmoule, seeing his victim now lying bound before 
him, and wholly at his mercy, gave vent to his fury. 

*' Up yonder ! " he screamed, clenching his fist, and shaking 
it towards the summit of the mound, his worn, livid, bearded 
face convulsed with an agony of passion so mad and hellish 
that even Akitebski for a moment was frightened, and the 
other Jews shrank back appalled. "Up yonder to the altar 
he has scorned — the altar he has led us to pollute by letting 
an accursed Edomite offer sacrifice thereon ! Nothing could 
defile it more than it has already been defiled ! It is the altar 
of devils, not of the living God, and therefore the proper bed, 
the proper tomb of this prince of devils ! " 

" Mercy ! " gasped Havouna. 

" Yes, mercy ! " sneered Schmoule, panting and trembling 
like a leaf. " Mercy, mercy, you shall have it, Faivel, never 
fear ! Take you his feet, Saul ; his head is mine — ^his precious 
head is mine ! " 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " wailed Ravouna, as the two men lifted 
him and carried him up the grassy mound to the altar, the 
others following, curious and half frightened. 

" Put him on his back, Saul, so that he can see the sun, 

and see heaven, and see But, hush ! we mustn't tell him 

yet I Tie his feet there to the horns, Saul, while I tie his arms 
—so I Do you hear ? Tie him tight." 

" Mercy ! mercy I " whimpered the old man. 
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Then, when his victim, moaning and beseeching mercy, was 
seoorely fastened, flat on his back, to the altar, Sohmoole looked 
about him. 

** Where is the other P " he hissed. 

" What other P " inquired Akitebski. 

*• Adam Petrovitch — the dead man. I want him too. They 
must be together ! " 

Saul looked at him astonished. He failed to understand. 

*' The soldiers threw the body down there behind the trees," 
volunteered one of the bystanders — ^a strong, muscular-looking 
Hebrew — pointing to the left. '* Shall I go and get it, Schmoule P " 
he added. 

The man suspected that the fanatic meditated some very 
special and peculiar punishment for his victim, and felt curious 
to see what it was. 

'* Do, David, do ! ^ exclaimed Schmoule, eagerly. ** And 
you, dear Saul, do you go and help him. Bring me the dead 
man while I wait here by the living." 

Many now volunteered to help, and in a few minutes the 
body of the suicide was brought up the mount, Schmoule the 
while standing stem and motionless by the altar, keeping watch 
and ward over Bavoana, who cried unceasingly for pity. 

" Put him here on the altar ! " exclaimed Schmoule to the 
men bearing the corpse, " by his friend — close by — so ! No, 
closer — ^this way ! " And, his hands trembling with excitement, 
Schmoule took the body by the shoulders and dragged it almost 
across Bavouna, putting the horrid shattered head of the 
suicide, with its mutilated jaw and cheek, next to and touching 
the face of the living man. 

'^ Mercy 1 mercy 1 " wailed Bavouna, his face convulsed with 
terror and disgust, writhing and striving, but in vain, to turn 
his head away from the corpse. 

'^ Hear, Israel ! " cried Schmoule, in a loud, strident voice, 
^^ brother fools with me, as this man calls us, and hearken to 
the punishment which it pleases the Lord our Ood, and God 
of our fathers, that we should mete out to this renegade, this 
traitor, this blasphemer, this prince of devils ! We will not 
shed his blood — I promised that to the Gentile who delivered 
him to me ; we will not defile our hands with his blood, but 
we will deliver him over bound, and upon the altar he h^ 
polluted, for the unclean fowls of the air to bring his body 
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pieoemeal to Satan, from whom he came — ^his father and bk 
master I Faivel Bayonna," he continued, changing his tone to 
one of sardonic banter, turning to his victim and pointiiig 
upwards to where the flock of carrion crows, now augmented 
by another band, was circling round in the sunlight above the 
altar, attracted by the ensanguined corpse of Adam Petrovitch, 
*' look up ! See you those pretty fowls hungering for their 
dainty banquet ? They're afraid to come while we're here, 
but we're going to leave you now, Faivel — ^leave you alone — 
your friend and you, so that the birds may come and eat 
their fill ! " 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " gasped the old man, mad with terror. 

"Farewell I" cried Schmoule, nodding his head, his face 
lighted with a joy truly infernal. " We mustn't keep the poor 
crows waiting, must we, Faivel P We're fools, but we mustn't 
be cruel to the crows ! It isn't every day they have so fine a 
feast! Think of it — a live Jew — ^for you are a Jew, Faivel, 
although all Jews are fools — a live Jew and a dead Christian, 
a rich nobleman ! What a banquet I But, Faivel, mind yoa 
keep your eyes closed when those pretty birds come down to 
feast ! They're very fond of eyes, remember, and they so 
seldom get a chance of picking live ones from their sockets ! " 

" Mercy I mercy ! " screamed Ravouna. 

" We shan't be very far, Faivel," continued the tormentor, 
while the other Jews looked on bewildered — approving, though 
horrified ; and saying nothing, but slowly following Schmoule 
as he gradually retreated, backing down the mount, taunting 
his victim as he went. " Only just be hiding, so as not to 
frighten the pretty birds and keep them from their feast ! So, 
if you're hungry, Faivel, cry to us, that we may sing ; if you're 
thirsty call to us, that we may laugh ! " 

" Oh, have mercy on me ! Kill me now ! Don-'t leave me 
here alive ! " moaned the wretched man. 

" No ! no ! " sneered Schmoule, grinning and wagging his 
head. 

He had now reached the foot of the little mound, and 
the Jews were with him, so that Faivel and the corpse were 
left alone lying upon the altar facing the sun ; and seeing this, 
the hungry crows came circling down nearer and nearer, croak- 
ing and cawing to each other, and excited to unwonted boldness 
by the sight of the count's body. 
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•• No ! no ! ** mooked the avenger. " The pretty birds mnst 
not be cheated of the feast I promised them — a dead Christian, 
by all means, but, above all, a living Jew, Faivel, a living Jew ! 
It won't take so very long, my brother — only a few hours ! It's 
nearly midday now. Yon onght to last them until nightfall, 
oughtn't you ? — ^you and your friend I Crows eat so slowly I 
I shall come this afternoon and see; and if your head and 
brains are not yet eaten, if you've still your tongue left, you 
must tell me how you like it, Faivel, dear ! You will, won't 
you, my brother P But now, good-bye ! See, they're anxious 
to begin ! They're almost on you ! Fare you well I Good 
appetite, dear birds, good appetite ! " 

And so, chuckling and wagging his head, Schmoule, followed 
by the Israelites, slowly passed beneath the shadow of the trees 
and out of sight ; and as he did so the flock of crows, now 
swollen to a legion and no longer able to restrain their avidity, 
came swooping down as the very embodiment of the curse the 
dying woman had called upon the place ; and, falling like a pall 
upon the screaming Faivel, completely covered him and the 
dead body by his side, and the entire altar, with a black multi- 
tude of cruel, croaking, cawing gluttons, ravenously pecking, 
pulling, and tearing at their dead and living food with greedy 
beak and talon. 



CHAPTER XL. 

In the utter wreck of all things to which Michka gradually 
awoke, as his numbed senses recovered their power to realize 
and suffer — ^the complete ruin of all that his soul had loved and 
clung to — one fact imposed itself upon his attention, as contain- 
ing the last, the supreme, the only consolation in the desolation 
of despair which overwhelmed him : there was still something 
left for him to do for Drina Pavlovna. She was dead ; her 
mission of love, her life of beauty, was over ; her soul had been 
absorbed into perfect love and perfect beauty ; but there was 
still something left for him, crushed, defiled, wounded to death 
though he was, to do for her: and that thought, and that 
thought alone, reconciled him to the horror of living now that 
she was dead, and that he who had believed himself to be a 
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blessed and chosen instnunent for good in the hands of Ood, 
had awakened to find himself merely the contemptible sham 
and puppet by which bloodthirsty traitors had endeavonred to 
encompass the destruction of multitudes of innocent and God- 
seeking people. 

And this consoling thought of having something to do for 
his dead Drina, the heart-broken lad clung to as a drowning 
man clings to a spar, and on this duty he concentrated his whole 
mind, not letting it wander further. 

He would keep his promise to his dead protectress, and he 
remembered with joy that he would thus be enabled to see her 
beloved face once again ; he would take the locket from her 
dear neck and put it on his own as he had promised to do ; and 
he would read the letter which she had written to him from 
her death -bed ; and then — what ? His mind dared venture on 
no speculation beyond this ; having kept his promise to Nini 
Pavlovna, what, indeed, was there left for him to do in life^ 
the life which would never again be blessed by her companion- 
ship — the life of an outcast without a name or nationality? 
But all that he would not, could not, think of now ; what he 
had first to do was to fulfil his promise to the dead, and that 
without delay. 

So he had urged Cocha to lose no time in bringing hitn to 
Katia Ivanovna*s in Ukraine, where the mortal remains of 
Madame Dolmatinsky had been conveyed on their arrival in 
Russia; and would not listen to the suggestion of Prince 
Nicholas that he and his Highness should remain over the 
following day, Easter Day, at Mademoiselle IvanofE*s, with Lord 
Melrose and the Limb, in order that he, Michka, might have 
time to in some measure recover his composure, pull himself 
together as it were, brace and prepare himself for the coming 
ordeal of seeing his dead friend in her coffin and meeting 
Princess Catharine. So at Nathalie Ivanovna's Michka and 
Prince Nicholas only stayed long enough for the former to 
change his white robes for ordinary apparel, and to confide the 
splendid ruby, the ruby of Judah, to Nathalie Ivanovna, to be 
delivered to General Kaliadzine as part of the late count's estate. 
And then parting with the Limb, Melrose, and Lord Pibroch, 
who were staying over Sunday with Mademoiselle Ivanoff, greatly 
to that lady's delight ; and promising to meet them later on in 
Petersburg (where Jock, though under the protection of our 
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embassy, had to go to report himself), Cooha Paylovitch and 
his yonng friend hnrried on, and save for the necessary delays 
incident to all travelling in Russia, stayed not till they reached 
their destination. 

And as they journeyed on, Prince Nicholas trying every now 
and then to comfort his companion — but with few words, for 
the wounds were too recent, too terrible, to bear any but the 
most tender treatment — little by little there stole into poor 
Michka's bruised, numbed heart a strange peace, a feeling 
almost of relief ; as he reflected that since he was an outcast, 
and of what race he knew not, but certainly not of Semitic, he 
was at least free ; and although it might be the unenviable 
liberty of one alone on the ocean or in the desert that had 
become his portion, still it was liberty — liberty of action, liberty 
of soul ; a freedom that from infancy he had never yet enjoyed ; 
a freedom that at least enabled him to approach the dead body 
of his darling, the sacred body of this Christian saint, not as an 
alien of different blood and creed, a descendant of those who 
had crucified her Gt>d, but simply as a fellow human being 
coming in holy love and reverence to pay a last and supreme 
tribute of devotion to what had been the tenement of an angel- 
soul* 

Beyond this point there was no light ; all was darkness, a 
blank uncertainty, almost despair; but up to this new, this 
almost joyful peace of being able to claim fellowship with Drina, 
the poor lad's love could grope its way. And Prince Nicholas 
recognizing, instinctively feeling, what was passing in his 
companion's heart, refrained from saying more than a few 
words of love and sympathy, letting the Holy Spirit do His own 
work in His own way. 

As for Prince Nicholas himself, a divine change had been 
wrought in him. The death of his sister had completed in 
Gocha's heart the work begun by his belief in the sacred mission 
of Michka. That faith had, indeed, proved to be groujidless ; 
but the liberty of soul which it had given him while it lasted 
was not to be recalled ; and the death of his adored and saintly 
sister, and the message she had sent him from her death-bed, 
had awakened within him a spiritual fervour which had long 
laid latent in his nature, but which the cynicism bred of the 
experiences of his youth had held in bondage. 

He know, of course, what had been the wish of his dead 
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sister's heart regarding Michka, why she wanted him to wear 
the locket ; and he also knew the contents of the letter she had 
written to the lad, and which he was now speeding on to read, ' 
for Princess Drina had made her brother acquainted with its 
purport, and, as we know, he had at once begun to prepare the \ 
lad's mind for the divine work which he hoped and believed 
the letter and the locket would accomplish, by telling Michka 1 
that Nini was to lead him to Jesus ; and, moreover, when Eaivd I 
had confessed that the lad was not a Jew— ^a revelation and ) 
surprise, of coutrse, to Prince Nicholas — ^his Highness had • 
interpreted this as a God-sent encouragement, the breaking | 
down almost by a miracle of the only obstacle to Michka's ! 
conversion, and had decided to do what he could during their i 
journey to prepare his companion's mind for the blessing \ 
contained in Drina's message from her death-bed. | 

But now, as we say, seeing what he saw, he refrained ; and ; 
touching but lightly and rarely on the momentous spiritual | 
matters which they both knew to be nearest their hearts, he 
sought rather to withdraw poor Michka's mind from an intro- 
spection which might easily become morbid, and to interest him 
in the story of the different incidents that had led up to the 
present state of affairs. 

Thus he told him how it was that he had not been able to 
keep his promise and go on to Nice, and explain to his sister 
why and how Michka was unable to come on to her ; tell her 
the story of the wonderful revelation of his Messianity, as it had 
been arranged between himself and the lad that he should do — 
he had been suddenly and secretly arrested in Petersburg, of 
course by order of Prastchoff from Nice. And then his High- 
ness explained how by this rash precipitancy in disposing of 
those whom he hated — an unwise haste, doubtless necessitated 
by the unexpectedly rapid approach of his own demise— Ivan 
Affonassievitch had overreached himself, and brought about 
the overthrow of his own malignant scheme ; for his, Cocha's, 
sadden and mysterious disappearance, following so close upon 
that of Jock Erskine — which, by the way, had excited far more 
attention and scandal than Prastchoff had expected — had 
aroused the grave suspicion of the section at court hostile to 
Prastchoff, and rendered the interference of Lord Melrose all 
the easier and more efficacious when his lordship came on post 
haste from Nice to Petersburg en route for Mademoiselle 
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IvanofE's, in response to an advertisement relating to his cousin 
Trhich lie had seen in some newspaper. 

Tarn had only just heard from Madame Dolmatinsky (who, 
of course, had learned it from her stepmother's letters) of 
Jock's sudden and mysterious disappearance, when the adver- 
tisement in question, whatever it was, met his eye ; but knowing 
iRnssia well, his lordship had at once put two and two together, 
and come on to Petersburg without delay, determined to solve 
at once and at any cost the mystery of his kinsman's fate. 

But although liberally supplied with thunderbolts from the 
S^oreigpi Office in London, and backed up by the British lion, 
prepared and ready at a moment's notice to roar, if not to 
rend ; Lord Melrose would not improbably have met with but 
indifEerent success in his investigations but for the lucky 
accident of his arriyal in Petersburg, preceding only by a few 
days the reception in the Bussian capital of the secret intelli- 
gence of PrastchofTs death — an event which took place fully 
a week before it was made public. And Gocha explained how 
the somewhat peculiar circumstances of the case had greatly 
helped to make this required secrecy possible, and to keep the 
fact of the great Bussian Torquemada's death for so long a 
time from the ears of the inquisitive newspaper people. 

Ivan Affonassievitch and Drina Pavlovna had occupied 
rooms on the same floor, and next to each other, in the hotel at 
Nice, and been attended by the same physician, Leopold Maryx, 
who had received special instructions from his Excellency — 
instructions which the Bussian Government had subsequently 
approved of — ^to keep the dangerous nature of his malady a 
profound secret ; and, in the event of his death, to let absolutely 
nobody know of it but the authorities in Petersburg, and of 
course the necessary officials and pompes funibres people in Nice. 

Madame Dolmatinsky and the general died on the same day, 
almost at the same hour; and this coincidence enabled the 
astute and resourceful Maryx — who of course made no secret 
of the death of the princess — ^to give so plausible an expla- 
nation of the visits of the undertaker's people and so forth, and 
to so hoodwink in every way the public, that the successor of 
his Excellency had been appointed, and the dead body of the 
general, accompanied by Dr. Maryx, and the coffin containing 
the remains of Alexandrine Pavlova, had actually arrived in 
Bussia before the news of his demise ^aia gW^'Q.\ic^ >i)![i<^^<^A^. 
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Lord Melrose^ «8 we say, had readied Petersburg bat a few 
days before the court received openly the news of the death of 
Princess Dolmatinsky, and secretly the news of the death of 
General Prastchoff ; and both the occurrences — ^though each in 
a very dilEerent way— greatly helped his lordship in attaining 
his object, which was* of coarse, not merely to find his kinsman 
— ^which would, perhaps, owing to the clue he had, not be so 
very difficult — ^but to find him alive ; to restore him to liberty 
safe and sound and well. 

The death of the universally popular Nini Pavlovna was 
sincerely deplored by all Petersburg society, and by no one 
more than by the Empress ; and the sad and tender interest in 
Madame Dolmatinsky thus suddenly aroused naturally drew 
the attention of her Majesty to the affairs of her dead friend's 
family, and provoked inquiries as to the whereabouts of Prince 
Nicholas, and so forth — ^inquiries to which, wonderful to relate, 
truthful replies were obtained ; thanks, of course, to the radical 
changes in official circles, brought about by the sudden death 
of Prastchoff, and the secret appointment of his arch-enemy 
Kaliadzine in his place. 

Then august influence was brought to bear to obtain Prince 
Cocha's release from the Petropavlovskaia EIrepot where he 
was confined, and the causes which led to his arrest were 
seriously looked into ; and this inquiry necessitating the exami- 
nation of Boman Orachewski, it was from the Pole that the 
fact of Jock's secret arrest first became known to the court 
circle, just as Melrose and the British ambassador were pressing 
the poor bewildered and innocent chancellor with most un- 
pleasant and perplexing questions. 

Of course, so far as the Limb was concerned, all was toler- 
ably clear sailing after that ; and the inquiry into the affairs 
of Prince Nicholas revealing nothing in the slightest degree 
treasonable, the whole matter of the arrest of his Highness was 
regarded but as one more instance of the malignancy and, still 
worse, the stupidity of the late tyrant, Ivan Affonassievitch ; of 
whose dangerous zeal, indeed, and want of judgment a most 
remarkable and deplorable proof was afforded by the astounding 
revelation made in the private memorandum written by him 
from his death- bed at Nice, and inscribed, *' To my successor : 
only to be opened after my death ; '' which precious document 
contained a detaoled aAcoTni^ oi \i\& ^T^sraAiedinary plot with 
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riOoTint Sczyfowicz and Faivel Ravouna to bring abont a general 
biTiprising of the Jews through their belief in the Messianity of 
ti ^ichka ; and an earnest prayer that his successor might lend the 
^ ^weight of his authority and countenance to the support of this 
if scheme, which seemed to Ivan AfEonassievitch the one the best 
ii adapted to ensure the total destruction of the accursed Jews 
X throughout the length and breadth of the Bassian empire, 
b The narrating of all these facts, with of course many details 
which we omit — as, for instance, how the prince, accompanied 
IK by Lord Melrose and Lord Pibroch, had come on to Nathalie 
r I lyanovna's ; had frightened that good lady greatly by telling 
IB her that her penitent Scottish Magdalen was a youth in 
h disguise ; had then gone on to Kouzma Zaretz, and from him 
i learnt the whereabouts of the Limb, and so forth and so on, — 
1^ the narrating of all these facts, we say, took up the greater 
■: part of the first afternoon of their journey ; but on the second 
u ^ay, and especially towards the close of it, an awkward and 
^ strange silence fell upon the travellers. 
1^ Michka's feverish impatience to fulfil his promise, to perform 

his last and most sacred duty to his beloved dead, increased in 
{\ intensity almost every minute as they neared home, and so 
^ absorbed him that he could not speak ; while Prince Nicholas, 
^ for reasons already indicated, refrained from even endeavouring 
.^ with mere words to console or encourage a heart wherein he 
^ felt sure the Holy Spirit was slowly but surely doing His 
^ Divine work. 

g And this conviction was confirmed in Gocha's mind by a 

n certain incident which took place — trivial and ordinary enough 

in itself, of course, but one which, under the circumstances^ 
^ both Miohka and his Highness could hardly fail to regard as 
^ significant. 

^ Early in the afternoon of the second day, Prince Nicholas, 

J to whose over-excited nerves the tedium, monotony, and noise 
^ of the railway had become intolerable, and who had come to 
• long for a change of some kind, if even for the worse ; suggested 
^ that they should abandon the train at the first opportunity and 

drive, or, failing that, ride the rest of the way home. Doubtless 

horses would be procurable and conveyances of some kindj and 

- even a cart would be preferable to a railway carriage such 

- divine weather. 

, So at the next station they alighted; and while Gocha'^ 
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servant was making the necessary arrangements, his Highness 
bought a newspaper. 

The first words that met his eyes awoke in them a blaze of 
scomful indignation. 

" See," said he, passing the journal to Michka — *' see the 
world's justice ! That is the reward of virtue ! " 

The newspaper was a Government organ, and on the first 
page of it was a long official account of how, on the preceding 
day, at Smolensk, had taken place, with all the pomp and 
splendour of full military honours, the funeral of his ExceUency 
General Ivan Affonassievitch Prastchoff ; and the journal, 
after giving an account of the impressive ceremony, went on 
to give a short eulogistic biography of the dead man ; and to 
lament the irreparable loss his Imperial Majesty and the 
National Church had sustained by the sudden and most deplor- 
able demise of this tried and trusted servant of the Emperor 
and valiant champion of orthodoxy. 

While Michka was engaged in reading this extraordinary 
fragment of contemporaneous history, suddenly a familiar 
exclamation struck his ears, " Christ is risen ! " and looking up, 
he saw a burly bearded peasant take Prince Nicholas in his 
arms and embrace him, his Highness returning the embrace, 
and fervently giving the customary response, ^' He is indeed 
risen ! " 

Easter Day I Michka had forgotten that. Before he had 
time to protect himself the same man stepped up to him, and 
exclaiming, '* Christ is risen!" tried to kiss him too. But 
Michka, turning deathly pale, pushed him gently but firmly 
back. 

'* Don't ! don't ! " he exclaimed, in a hoarse low tone. 

The man stared at him and then at Prince Nicholas, 
astonished. 

" What is it, Barine ? " he asked. " Doesn't he know that 
Christ is risen ? Is he a Jew ? " 

** No, no ! " replied Prince Nicholas, hastily. " He's not 
a Jew. He's only ill. You mustn't mind him." Then, looking 
Michka straight in the eyes with a look of great tenderness, 
he added, '* He knows that Christ is risen for him as well as 
for yon and for me I But he's ill ; he needs your prayers and 
mine. Pray for him, my Mend ! " And Prince Nicholas gave 
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Jnst then tlie servant came up to announce that a con- 
veyance was awaiting them, and his Highness, taking Michka 
by the arm, turned away ; the expansive peasant calling upon 
Gk)d, the newly arisen Christ, and the Mother of God to 
shower countless blessings upon the noble and generous lord 
• and his invalid companion. 

'^ Christ is risen, Michka," murmured the Prince. It was 
not the Catholic Easter Day, but that made no difference. " He 
\ is indeed risen. I will say no more now, but do you wait and 
see. 

A succession of accidents and stupid mistakes delayed them, 
so that it was past eleven o'clock that night before they arrived 
at their destination. They had not announced their coming, 
and poor Coeur d'Or, worn out with grief, had retired to rest ; 
but Daria, Nini Pavlovna's devoted maid, came out into the hall 
to greet them, and the sight of her familiar face, now worn and 
aged with grief, brought very vividly to Michka's mind the 
human, the horrible aspect of the catastrophe which had taken 
place. 

The doctor had given Madame Temnosiniy a sleeping- 
draught, the young woman explained ; " but I will wake her," 
she added. '* She'd be angry, I know, if I were not to let her 
know at once of the arrival of your Highness." 

** You mustn't wake her," exclaimed Prince Nicholas, eagerly. 
" You must on no account wake her. It will be time enough 
to-morrow morning to let her know we are here. Is Father 
Adriani up ? " 

Daria shook her head. No, the reverend father had gone 
to bed. The two sisters who had come on from the convent 
near Moscow, which owed so much to the generosity of Madame 
Dolmatinsky, were praying by the body ; and she, Daria, had 
also been watching by her dear dead mistress. But what would 
they have to eat? They must be very hungry. No; they 
would have nothing, not even a cup of tea. 

" Can I go to her ? " whispered Michka. ** Let me go to 
her now." And the lad as he spoke laid his hand imploringly 
on his friend's arm. 

They were still in the haJl, which the porter had only 
partly lighted. In view of the lateness of the hour, Cocha had 
arrai^ged their arrival to take place very quietly, so that nobody 
might be disturhed^ consequently only a ie^ ^^t^iwo^ Vi\ss^ ^ 
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their master's return ; and now, save for the (K>it«r and two 
sleepy footmen standing at the farther end of the hall. Prince 
Nicholas, Michka, and the grief-worn waiting^maid were 
alone. 

"Wait," replied Nick Pavlovitoh. Then turning to the 
maid, he said, " That letter which my poor sister wrote on her 
death-bed to Michael " — he was going to say " Bayonna,*' bnt 
he stopped — '' to Michael here, and which she entrnsted to you 
to bring on to my stepmother to give to him— do yon happen 
to know where it is ? " 

" Yes," said the girl. " Her Highness showed me where she 
put it, that I might g^ve it to him or to you in case, she s^d, 
she should not live. She has been very ill, you know ; she has 
longed to die." And the poor girl's tears began to course down 
her cheeks. 

" Bring me that letter now, Daria," said the prince, turning 
away his head ; " we will wait for it in the music-room." 

Then taking a wax taper from a table where a footman had 
put it, he said to the porter, '* You can lock up the house now, 
Cyprian, and all go to bed. We shan't need anything more 
to-night. Good night." 

The music-room, to which Prince Nicholas now led the way, 
followed by Michka, was a very lofty and spacious chambcnr, 
containing but little furniture, save two grand pianos, a harp, 
some chairs, lounges, music-stands, and so forth; and the 
solitary taper which his Highness carried and put down on one 
of the pianos only served to make the surrounding darkness 
the more apparent ; but at the extreme further end of the room, 
from beneath the closed folding-doors leading into the adjoining 
chamber, gleamed a very bright light, and the atmosphere of 
the vast apartment was faintly fragrant with the odour of 
incense. 

'* She is there," said his Highness, in a hushed and reverent 
tone, pointing to the door beneath which the light was visible. 
" So when you have read her letter ; have heard her last wish 
and prayer ; if the Holy Spirit moves you to do as Drina asks, 
you will only have to go to her. But do not do it for her sake ; 
that would be sacrilege. Only come if you hear Jesus call you. 
Here is the key to unlock the cofBin." 

"I — I— don't understand you, Cocha," stammered the lad, 
greatly astonislied, and V«k\n^ >3aft ^TQfSL«t^V«^ TSL^^^^c^TdoallY. 
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" I piitiiiiiirl '!• take and wear a locket for her sake. Do you 
think I ooldd fareak iqj promise P '' 

" She absolres yoti from your promise," replied Prince 
Nicholas, *' as yon will see by her letter. But remember that 
she wrote that letter thinking yon were a Jew ; and remember 
that yon are not a Jew — that yoa are free. I will go to her 
now and join the holy sisters, who are watching and praying 
by her side. We will pray for yon, Michka ; pray for yon, and 
beb'eve and wait." 

Then Prince Nicholas took Michka in his arms and embraced 
him tenderly ; and then without another word walked slowly 
down the room into the encircling darkness. 

, The door at the end opened ; there was a burst of intense 
light, in which the figure of Nick Pavloyitch was framed ; a 
strong wave of warm, incense-laden air; and then the door 
closed, and all was dark again. 

The weary and wounded heart of the lonely, desolate young 
enthusiast, whom the events of the last few hours had driven 
to the verge of a morbidity resembling madness, leapt within 
his breast and then began beating wildly. Was what he had 
just seen symbolical of his destiny P Was not that great light 
yonder, wherein Drina rested, and into which he had seen Cocha 
pass to join her. Paradise indeed ; and was he, Michka, but to 
have a glimpse of it, and then be shut out and left alone in the 
outer darkness for ever more P 

A great fear fell upon him, and a feeling of desolate loneliness 
so intense, that it would have unlocked the hell-gates of despair, 
but for the dull consciousness in his heart that there yet remained 
some duty for him to perform, an act to accomplish that still 
linked him to love, and that, perchance — who could tell? — ^might 
lead him to light ! And that was what he needed, what he 
hungered for, what his whole soul yearned for — light I Not joy, 
nor consolation, nor even peace — ^they were things of the past ; 
but light, light, light. Only light ; not, O God of pity, if there 
were such — ^not this awful darkness for ever more ! 

He closed his eyes, and in a sudden tumult of rebellion 
poured forth his whole heart in a passionate cry for this one 
supreme possession. It was not a prayer — at least, he himself 
would not have termed it such — ^but a mad, clamorous complaint, 
addressed to any deity who might care to hear him — Jehovah, 
Jesus, Satan even — what cared he ? — a ^wWfli wcA \\i.T\.wi^ wg^^"!^ ^ 
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M of ono olaiming a birthright of which he had beon 
(liNpuMHOMod, and without which he conld not, would noi^ 
light I 

ilow long this frensy lasted he knew not; bnt its baEien 
violeuoo exhausted him, and he was trembling in OTery limb, 
when in one final paroxysm of revolt, opening his eyes, ablatt 
witli a deflanoe almost Promethean, they fell upon a letto 
lying on the piano by his side. Instantly the devils wamng 
witbin him fell back abashed, as Miohka recognised the desr 
handwriting. 

Drina's letter ! The message from the dead ! The sacred 
duty I The link of love to love ! Dana had doubtless Ivou^ 
it while his eyes were dosed, and, finding him in pimjsr, had 
laid it there and stolen silently away. 

Then the worn pale faoe of the poor enthusisai flnibBd 
audd«»u^ erimson, as he remembered Ha^yr and her dwilatioa 
lik^ Uttto his/her thirst and her despair, and how ^GodopeBsd 
h«r ey««> and ahe aaw a wdl of water.*^ 

I lad God heard his ory of a^ony* and was the ligkt W 
twr K<M^ wailiag at his hand — ^was this the wdofwadter? 

TKt^ ri^uin of hojpe lo his chiDfid^ crushed kssHi 
him Kk^atNwdial^andtheiewasnotmeeaf tecoKirinlthft 
wiih whi^ he ^MifH^ toie open the enidbpe aiui iiiiffniiii 
nW Wller whi^ il c^atained; and whnch^ wrtnKit t& Tferownwi,, 
rtMt a* foiUi^wtj^ ;■ — 



'^l aufc wir6ttacy Aaai^ hnrwr feonL my (faanft^-hw^. Jfy 
!Miw»;(^])^ ii^ &k$Q yetf^iiBy faiofc uiit^ ami I BMiaa uae nhs liiidk^ H <obii 

^ nW w^i2&ri:ir v/£ ymur ^und^ 6»bl Tseift'ny ms «t <h:r yre^^^fiawi 
ii> jitMiut,*^ l)iy titwmiyrot|jri(QiLar«ii^xni|jpa^^ 
t^w m&M wti wtHM^titiji^yQQLWQuM^e^^ laa&Bifi 

Mvit n^ wtMtr ;ih 4A{ft9ia &{r aty isfrfft as mis iis youmttif tbsmi m^ 

«£ii^ lKi4jtv ad^ I M^ ill dwn i6» «&aii hii^ 

iriltrilLjQUi W(l^ltit>iiti|Wifc »yBwiafr mtt tat <fc cjui^ Ii^iD|pi 
Ak^ ^^ A. ^^ n^ fcnaisih gr iiw jwit aiifiui£ mrti 
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doing this ; and tliat it is mj duty to release yon from your 
promise, and to tell yon plainly and frankly everything ; so that 
if yon take this locket and wear it, yon will do so with yonr 
eyes open, and be fully conscious of what I hope and pray and 
' believe the effect of wearing it will be upon you. So now I 
, hereby solemnly release you from your promise, my dearest 
\ Michka. You are free. Now read what I am about to say ; and 
I then, if you feel that you can listen to my prayer, and take and 
i wear this locket, do so ; it is my most earnest dying prayer 
that you may do so. But if you feel that you cannot, then 
I be it so. It will be Gt)d's will, and we must bow to the 
wisdom of the Almighty. In that case let Gocha take and 
wear it. When you came to us, a little boy, my father, as 
you know, faithfully promised your uncle that he would not 
only do nothing to turn you from your religion, but, on the 
contrary, have you brought up in strict accordance with its 
principles and tenets. This promise you know he kept, and 
at his death the promise he had made became, of course, bind- 
ing on his children. But although neither Gocha nor I, as 
you know well, have ever said or done anything to convert 
you, our Father in heaven and His dear Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and our Blessed Lady, know how I have prayed to 
Tliem that your eyes might be opened, and that without any 
-word from us you might be led into the only true light — ^the 
light of the Gross. When you read these Lines my earthly 
career will be over ; but I will not even now, as it were from 
the tomb, say a word to try and convert you. It must be 
the work of the Holy Spirit only. But I must tell you, 
dearest Michka, that the locket I have asked you to wear 
possesses, as we Catholics devoutly believe. Divine and mira- 
culous qualities. We believe that the Holy Spirit works 
through it, and that if the wearer of it be a Ghristian and a 
Catholic, he will be visited and dealt with by the Holy Spirit 
in a very special and blessed manner; and that if he be a 
stranger to the truth, he will be brought to the true light — 
the light of the Gross; and to the true fold — ^the Catholic 
Church. Its miraculous power my mother experienced, and I 
have experienced; so this is not a fable nor a superstition, 
dearest Michka, but a ^t. Now you know why I asked you 
to wear the locket; and now you will understand why I 
release you from your promise, and leave you free to act as 
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your conscience, directed by Gbd's own true Spirit, may kad 
yon. You know the story of our Faith as well as we do- 
yon know all about onr Blessed Jesns ; and I have often 
thought, dear Michka, that, without your knowing it, He im 
indeed already residing in your heart. Remember the disciples 
who walked with Him all the way to Emmaas, and did not 
know Him till He left them, though their hearts burned 
within them as He spoke to them. Have yon. not all this 
while been walking with Him to Emmaus, Michka ? and liu 
not your heart continually burned within yon dnring yoor^ 
pure and blameless Hfe devoted to doing good ? and may it 
not be that He will reveal Himself to you throngh the locket 
waiting for you in my coffin ? I believe it, and I am con- ; 
tented to leave it all with Him. I shall know soon now ; for ; 
I am going to Him — going to Him to wait for my Codift, 
and for dear Katia, and for you. So I will not say good-bye, 
Michka, but till we meet again. That the Qod of love uid : 
mercy and His Blessed Son may reveal Themselves to you, and 
guide you and keep you, is my unceasing prayer. 

" Your loving sister and friend, : 

"Drina Pavlovna." 

Little by little, as Michka read this letter, the feverish 
eagerness which convulsed his face gave way to a look of 
wonder and amazement, which in turn gradually melted into 
the light of a great joy, which, first stealing into his eyes 
and then gradually deepening, finally illuminated his whole 
countenance ; and when the poor lad came to the final words 
and the dear signature, he reverently raised the letter to his . 
lips, and, with closed eyes and his heart full of gratitude and i 
gladness, held it there as if the paper were a living, loving 
mouth whispering words of life and courage to him ; or as ; 
one half asphyxiated might passionately press his lips to a '. 
current of life-giving oxygen. 

To him alone, betrayed, abandoned, wounded to death, 
polluted, soul-stained, utterly vanquished; to him crying in 
the wilderness of desolation and in the darkness of death for \ 
light and succour and healing, had come a voice from the 1 
grave — ^the voice of one who, if all others were false, was true; y 
if none others were pure, was spotless; telling him — ^what? 
To be of good cheer ? Nay, better than that. That she was 
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waiting for him in heaven, and how to come to her; leading 
him to the light for which he cried, and without which he 
could not live P Nay, better almost than that. Assuring him, 
in the resistless accents of one Divine, speaking of God from 
the threshold of eternity, that the brightest light of all, the 
only true light, had ever burned within him, though his 
blinded eyes had failed to see it — that Jesus, her Jesus, had 
been with him all the way ! 

Oh, if this could but be! And he believed — that is, he 
half believed — it could be ! He had always loved this Jesus 
of the Christians, and longed to be like EEim: was not this 
longing already not half the way, but all the way, to His 
arms? The words of Pascal came to his mind in letters 
of fire : " Tu ne Me chercherais pas si tu ne M'avais pas 
trouv6 ! " 

Oh, could it be that, after all, his life had not been founded 
on an empty vision, and that he who in his strivings aftei' the 
eternal things, the things of life and light, had even come to 
believe that he was half Divine himself, had had in very truth 
God within him all the while ? Dare he hope it, dare he 
believe it? Was this the voice of Jesus that he now heard 
calling to him, or was it but another fantasy of this poor mind 
of his, which Adam Petrovitch had so shaken and bewitched 
with his unholy influence that he could no longer trust its 
inspirations ? 

There was, at all events, but one way left open to him now ; 
only one last chance of the life eternal, without which this 
present life alone, and without Drina, would be indeed an 
intolerable mockery — a torture not to be borne. 

She had told him that his conversion must be the work of 
the Holy Spirit only, and had shown him how to obtain that 
Divine guidance. He would take the locket from her dear neck 
and wear it, and pray fervently for the Holy Spirit to come to 
liim and help him. 

But before that, before he would even venture to touch the 
holy locket, he would kneel and beg Jesus to let His Holy 
Spirit come to him. He must know how he had always loved 
Him ; he would now bow before Him, and beseech Him to be 
his Saviour as He was Drina's, and for her sake, if not for his, 
to pity him and take him to His everlasting arms. 

" Sister ! " mui*mured Michka aloud and in Russian, holding 
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out his hand aa if grasping that of a friend. '* Angel ! Dnnal 
Lead thou me to Jesus ! Thy life upon earth was one long 
blessing of love to me, and now, even in thy place in Paradise, 
thoa dost think of me and seek to bless me ! Whatever joy 
my life has known I owe to thee» Nini Pavlovna ; I will owe 
thee my Saviour too. Lead thou me to Jesus ! " 

And QO9 with his hand outstretched, and as if resting in 
that of a friend who guided him, Michka passed slowly down 
the dark music-room and opened the door leading into the 
death-chamber. 

Listantly a flood of light and warmth enveloped him, and 
the air, heavy with incense, encircled and embraced him as if 
in an exultation of welcome ; claiming, cleansingi consecrating 
him by its holy fragrance. 

The room, one of the smaller drawing-rooms, had been 
transformed into a cha^Me ctrdente ; and there, surrounded 
by a galaxy of lighted tapers, and on a couch of choicest 
flowers, lay the coffin, quite bare, save for a small cross of 
white lilies placed upon the foot. 

But Michka, as he closed the door behind him and reve- 
rently advanced into the room, saw but confusedly the lights 
and flowers, and the two nuns and Gocha kneeling by the coffin, 
and hardly realized the scene. His heart and mind were con- 
centrated on the things invisible and Divine, as he too knelt 
down by the coffin which contained not only all his past but 
all his future ; not only all that had been his life and joy on 
earth, but now his last and only chance of life eternal ; and 
silently and timidly opened his heart to the Christ whose 
Divine and sacred office he but a few short hours before 
had had the mad temerity to imagine it was his privilege 
to fill. 

And as he prayed and told his tale of sorrow to the lowly, 
gentle, human Jesus, beseeching Him to give him faith, and 
to let His Holy Spirit through the locket speak to him ; there 
stole into Michka's heart a strange and quite new delight and 
consolation ; a feeling of personal and loving intercourse with 
a friend, free from all restraint — a sensation which he, as a 
Jew, had never experiencied in his ecstatic adoration before the 
awful ^majesty of Jehovah ; the Almighty Spirit whose still 
small voice rules all things visible and invisible; the Pre- 
Eternal " in whose hand ia t\ie ^o\x\. ol e^^rj >KTav% ^Mu^^ and 
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the breath of all mankind ; " the dread " I Am " whose face no 
^ man shall see and live. 

^ In his prayers to Jehovah, the thought of his utter un- 
g worthiness --^ of the immeasurable distance separating his 
I " Nothing-perfect " from God's "All-complete" — had ever filled 
Michka's soul with an awe which held in check the most 
i tenderest human impulses of his heart ; but now, since Gt)d 
, had Himself bridged over this immeasurable distance, and, 
wholly unmindful of our unworthiness, had come to earth, and 
Buffered and died and risen again for the express purpose of 
drawing all men unto Him ; the desolate lad felt for the first 
time, in praying to this Son of Man who " is able to succour 
them that are tempted, in that He Himself hath suffered, being 
tempted," that he was addressing a dear and loving Friend — 
lie would not, he dared not, call Him God yet — who had a per- 
sonal interest in him, and a heart-to-heart and hand-in-hand 
Bjmpathy for him; One upon whose wounded feet he could 
and must outpour the most precious ointment of his tenderest 
linman leva 

How long this personal communion — ^for such it seemed to 
liim to be — ^with Jesus lasted, Michka knew not; but never 
during it did he ask for an immediate answer to his prayers, 
lor any immediate recognition or token of forgiveness, for any 
Tevelation to him of Jesus as the Son of God. He no longer 
cried for light to be given to him now ; he had found Jesus the 
Friend, he was content to wait for the Holy Spirit to reveal to 
him Jesus the Saviour, for Drina said his conversion must be 
the work of the Holy Spirit only, and he must trust Drina to 
guide him every step in this new way. 

He told his new-found Friend everything, promised to 
dedicate his whole life to His service; but asked for no 
encouragement, no token of forgiveness and favour, until he 
should have proved his loyalty and devotion to his new Master. 
He only besought his Friend to let His Holy Spirit come to 
him in His own good time. 

Then he rose to his feet, calm, resolute, invigorated ; not, 
indeed, enlightened, since he had sought no immediate light ; 
but fully prepared to begin his Christian apprenticeship at 
once, and to put on the locket which should never henceforth 
leave his body till his soul had found its way to Drina's 
side. 
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^ '.-.Vp :Jh(\^ MffttM W loand hiidaeif alone ; lihe Sisterii and 

«« Coohf^ ]£!ui pioIeiL awigraindjift Idni to ibrform his solemn and 

tPMHf^.dn^ I7 lumself ; baft tbat they had been mindful of bim 

^ ^^^ng biB ^«t interv&w witb bis Sa|i0nr wad eyidentyfor 

^ , Jp**^^ «ow peroeived tbiit in sprinkU^p tbe oofPn and oioM 

4t .flowevB witii boly water on departing, ibej bad need the 

^DiipiUoa oil him, and bedewed bis bands while they bad been 

^ .^^tovpKl'iD' prayer, thns binding him, as it were, with one ipore 

,/ Mbr^tie to the new life he was about beginning. 

^'^ .>. Micbka stooped and kissed the coflin where the boly water 

' lu|d; fidlen and then kissed the oross of white flowers. 

''If ,Thou wilt bare me, Jesus, I will be Thine," be 
murmured* **I will patiently wait for Thy Holy Spirit to 
ooma upon me/' 

Then putting the little key into th^ look And turning it be 
gently drew baok the first M of the coflGbo, whioh opened on 
binges placed ^so that the body within might be seen down to 
just below the shoulders. Beneatii this first oase was a second, 
but thie same ki^ served, and this second lid be opened like tbe 
first, 
v' Then, before unlocking the third, the last, Micbka paused, 
and a sudden terror, not wholly unaccountabl^^took possession 
of him. * '"' iO^' ^ 

The experiences and emotions of the past two dkiys — ^the 
news of the death of Drina, the brutal and complete overthrow, 
ruin, and degradation of all that his soul had clung to as most 
high and precious — had been terrible indeed; and,, coming 
directly after the long period of abnormal and extremi^mental 
exaltation which began with the discovery of his supposed 
Messianity, had had a specially powerful effect on the lad's 
always highly strung nerves, and sensitive nature. Then the 
long and rapid journey, during which he had eaten but little, 
had still further fatigued him; and now finally, just after 
having been brought by a sudden transition from a desolation 
bordering on despair to a hope verging on joy, he was about to 
see for the first and last time, lying dejEkd before him, the adored 
face of the being he had loved the nM)st on earth. 

Small wonder, then, that just before opening the last lid of 
the cof&n, to find himself face to face with his dead darling, the 
poor lad paused, shrank back, and for a moment allowed the 
flesh mastery over the spirit. 
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Theoretically, Michka kad all that very speSal reg^xdi for 
the dead which is one of the many, noble eharacteitst^of the 
Jewish people ; but, as a matter of fact, he bid nevei^batore 
found himself in the presence of death ; and, he now. fbr the 
first iixiie realized that, not only was he alone with aUi that Ml 
eyes of flesh wonld ever behold of Drina Dolmatinsky, but that 
he woxdd be forced to touch her sacred body, since by her 
death he was to live, and at her bidding to take from itsreftting- 
place on her lifeless bosom the key of Paradise where she was 
waiting for him. 

He shuddered as he turned the lock for the third time in 
the cofBin, and a sentiment of profound reverence and modesty, 
not unmingled with one of vague terror, which he was powerless 
to master, impelled the lad to half avert his head as he slowly 
drew back the last barrier between himself and his dead 
darling who was to give nim life. 

But even as he did so, something glistening in the coffin 
attracted his attention ; and turning his head Michka stood 
literally spell-bound with horror as his eyes fell, not upon the 
calm and holy countenance of the saintly Nini Pavlovna, but 
upon the awful face of the corpse of General Prastchoff ! 

There lay his Excellency, rigid in the death he had so 
delighted in dispensing to others, the livid hue of the embalmed 
corpse strongly accentuating the sardonic cruelty of the hard, 
jsphinx-like &ice, which still wore the black bandage over the 
wounded eye. 

Caught, held, frozen by an ever-growing horror which he 
felt to be picking with icy fingers at his reason, slyly un- 
locking the floodgates of despair and madness, and little by 
little — piecemeal, as this monster lying dead before him 
loved to slay his victims — chilling and killing everything in 
his heart bat itself; the terror-stricken lad leant forward 
and, with eyes starting from their sockets, gazed at this 
devil lying there where his life depended on an angel waiting 
for him. 

And while his face, pilshed so close to that of the corpse — 
than which it was no less pallid — that it almost touched the 
lifeless flesh, seemed petrified by the medusa^like spectacle 
before it ; there stole into the lad's fast-maddening mind before 
all other thoughts a curious and awful wonder whether all this 
villain's victims had 'already trooped to meet him — the great 
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host of iiinooent men, wofn^, and children whom he had trans- 
formed into devils, — the scourged and tortured ; the murdered, 
maddened, and deflowered, — and an unspeakable surprise how 
even the gpreat silence of death could hide the hellish clamour 
of their greeting. 

The gleaming object that had first caught his eye was a 
decoration — one of many on the corpse — the white enamel 
cross of the Second Degree of the Order of St. George, worn 
at the neck, which had been conferred on this abject coward 
for supposed conspicuous bravery; and as Michka stared at 
this symbol, and was just beginning to vaguely recognize its 
meaning, there suddenly leapt to his numbed, horror-frozen 
mind a full realization of what he had hoped to find in that 
coffin and of all that his not finding it meant to him ; and then, 
as if by a flash of magic infernal, the death-like iciness of the 
horror that had grip^^ed and held hfin was transformed to a 
boiling lava-torrent of hatred, fury, and despair which sent 
the blood flaming to his face, lit the fire of madness in his 
eyes, and let loose all the hell-hounds of delirium in his 
hrain. 

He had been mad to believe in love, or pity, or hope; if 
such things indeed existed, they were not for him. He had 
gone to Jehovah, and had offered Him the consecration of his 
life ; but the God of Israel had disdainfully repelled him as an 
unclean and nameless outcast, not worthy to lift his hands 
towards the sanctuary. He had then, in his utter desolation, 
turned to Jesus, to whom even the lepers could come, and had 
implored Him to have mercy on him and receive him. But 
Christ had not only spumed, but mocked him ; had withdrawn 
His cross as the life-giving emblem of love and compassion, 
but left it nestling there on the dead bosom of that monster as 
the bloodstained symbol of murder, and of the despair that 
cried as he now cried, " My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me ? " contemptuously and for ever locking the gates of 
mercy against him by the most vulgar, petty, and trivial 
accident ; condemning his soul to eternal darkness by a mere 
common mishap, such as might delay the arrival of a parcel, or 
bring about the miscarriage of a toy ! 

For in the tempest of passion which had now completely 
taken possession of the poor madman, there came home to him 
a clear and logical realization of exactly what had taken place. 
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Jt was as plain as the Ught of hell coxddi jnake it. Thdnafeception 
Cbnd falsehood which had shrouded even the death of this arch- 
liar, had resulted in a hideous exchange and jumble ; the coffin 
of this monster whom all the world abhorred had. come on to 
TTkraine to be wept over and blessed ; and the body of the 
gentle and saintly Drina, with the life-giving locket through 
which the Holy Spirit was to have visited him, )iad been r£||^Tied 
with full military honours at Smolensk ! 

So there was no hope for him — ^none ! 

Drina said she prayed unceasingly that the God of love and 
mercy, and His Blessed Son, might guide and keep him, and 
this was the result ! He had been kept for this despair, he had 
been guided to this awful coffin I If G-od would not listen to 
Drina, He would listen to no one. 

There was no hope for him ! None ! 

She said she was going to Jesus, and would wait for him, 
that she would not say good-bye ! Well, her Jesus would not 
have him, but he could and would go just this far to Drina — 
that he would leave this life that she had left. In death he 
would at least be nearer to her than he now was in this empty 
world. He could not reach her in heaven, but perhaps he 
could see her as Dives saw Lazarus, lying upon Abraham's 
bosom, and he would gladly pay the price of any torment for 
such a vision. 

As this thought came into his mind, Michka cast his eyes 
up as if looking to heaven, and as he did so they fell upon a 
picture — a familiar one, a St. Sebastian by Gnercino, which 
had in the old days been said to look like him— hanging on the 
wall not far from the head of the coffin ; and now for the first 
time he noticed the thick crimson cord attached to it, and the 
sturdy brass hook to which it was suspended. 

That was the death for him — the death of a rebel like 
Absolom, or of a traitor like Haman or Judas ! 

His poor mad mind now wholly possessed by this last 
sinister inspiration, Michka hastily put aside some of the tapers 
which were in his way ; clambered on to the coffin ; and taking 
care not to tread upon the horrible upturned face of the dead 
man, leant forward and turned the picture to the wall. 

It was as he expected, there was plenty of rope. 

In a minute he had untied the picture and leant it against 
the wall. 

2 H 
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